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PREFACE. 



Geography and History are two great lummaries> 
which reciprocate their light, and ought ever to be, 
in some mode or other, concomitants. The ancient 
historians were convinced of this truth. Herodotus, 
Diod Sicul. Sallust, and Caesar, besides many t)ther8, 
have misled geographical descriptions with their nar- 
ratives ; and their example has been followed by the 
historian of the Decline of the Roman Empire, with 
several other modem writers. Supported by such 
authorities, I presume to offer to the public a com* 
pendious history of mankind, illustrated by a view 
of geography and physical circumstances. 

The utility of these sludies is so well known and. 
acknowledged, that a long preface b Unnecessary to 
a work on subjects so important and so universally ^ 
interesting. Many books, however, both on geogra- 
phy and history, being abroad ia the world, some 
apol(^ may perhaps be expected for adding another 
to the number. Without pretending to depreciaty 
the labours of others, it will not be amiss to observe,' 
that this compendium being constructed on a plan 
entirely new', and compiled from original authorities, 
^N its use will not be superseded by any work which 
at present is extant. In treating subjects so vast and 
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JSy in which onljr the striking lineaments of 
4iense picture can be displayed, there is always 
f^ for improvement and variety in the selection as 
e* '. as the exhibition, if abilities and industry be 
employed. Geography is an immense field, which, 
although from age to age more accurately explored, 
is yet very defective, and constandy open to new in- 
quiries. Successive travellers correct one another's 
mistakes, or verify fcrtiitr observations. History, 
which is, in the strictest sense, a moral picture of the 
human race, is sull more susceptible of various modes 
of exhibition^ by contraction or expansion, by cur- 
tailing useless and uninteresting matter, and bringing 
forward to full inspection those momentous transac* 
tions and important revolutions which have deter- 
mined the destiny of empires, and formed the cha- 
racter of nations. Most of the works that treat of 
universal history are too vduininous-to be generally 
purchased or read. The histories of particular na- 
tions are in proportion still more prolix. Several 
volumes are written on the events of a single reign, 
and often on the life and transactions of a single indi- 
vidual. According to this mode of writing and stu- 
dying history, the present generation would find full 
emplo)nment in reading the actions of those that are 
past, and human life would scarcely afibrd a sufficient 
length of time for acquiring a knowledge of the events 
of former ages. From these considerauons it is evi- 
Went that compression, as well as perspicuity, is re« 
quisite in so vast a range of inquiry. The work here 
ofiered to the public is intended to comprise, widiin 
the least possible compass, all diat is of the greatest 
importance in the geography of the globe and the his- 
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fory of mankind. The utility of the desigi\ > 
scarcely be controverted : in. regard to the executic. 
I have spared no pains in collecting and consi tin^ 
the best authorities. And I consider it as an indisj m- 
sable (^ty to acknowledge my obligations to a great 
number of gentlemen in Doncaster, and its vicinity, 
who have favoured me with the use of their librariesi 
as well as to a friend who procured me access to the 
London Institution during die time that I resided in 
the metropolis. Every person, however, who has 
compiled any historical work, will be sensible of the 
difficulties arising from the contradictory relations of 
historians ; and the geographer will find little less 
perplexity in comparing and reducing to a systema- 
tic arrangement the lax and defective accounts of tra- 
vellers. I have sometimes turned over whole vo- 
lumes for the composition of a single page ; and pe- 
rused several authors withoutderivi^g from them any 
satisfactcxy information. In some instances I have 
remarked, either in the ttxt or the notes, the contra- 
dictory opinions and evidence of different writers. 
But if long discussions had been admissible, in a 
work of this nature, I might have filled at least an- 
other volume with matter, which would have wearied 
the patience of the reader, rather than have contribut- 
ed to his entertainment or instruction. In all doubts* 
ful cases, however, I have adhered to the most ap- 
proved authorities. It lias been my principal care 
not to substitute fictions for facts, or romance for 
history : veracity has been my first, perspicuity and 
conciseness my next, object 

The design of this work being to exhibit a distinct 
^d comprehensive view of the different nations of 
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Jux)Ugh all their gradations aiid revolutions, 
.e earliest periods of historical record to the 
jt day, it may not be amiss to ^ve a general 
iof a plan, which embraces so wide a range, and 
jimprises so great a variety of subjects* Inj^e^fit^ 
place is treated the geography of each country, with 
all its physical circumstances and principal produc- 
tions, whether of the min^td, vegetable, or animal 
kingdom. The next article consists of a description 
of the principal cities and edifices, those striking mo> . 
numents of human art and industry. In this depart- 
ment I have endeavoured to describe, with as much 
acturacy as the limits of the work would allow, the 
capitals of the different empires, kingdoms, and states, 
with their arts, literature, and state of society, subjects 
greatly neglected in most geographical works. The 
metropolis of a state being generally the focus in 
which its power and grandeur is chiefly concentrated, 
is an object of great importance in its history. The 
philosophical observer will' not regard it merely as 
an assemblage of streets and houses, a collection of 
brick and mortar : he will view it as the grand thea- 
tre, on which the opulence, the talents, and activity 
of the nation are the most conspicuously displayed. 
In the third place, is exhibited the historical view of 
the nation, of its progress in arts and arms, in sci- 
ence and civilization, with views of its social cir- 
cumstances at different periods. By the events 
which mark the history of each country, its present 
political and moral state, and its rank in the scale of 
nations, is determined. It is in its history that we 
trace the origin and gradual formation of its religion, 
its government, its military strength, its manners 
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and characters* For this reason I have assigneu t 
third place to the historical view of each nation ; 
and the fourth and last to its modem characteris* 
tics. From this arrangement, which appears to be 
the most rational, I have deviated only in respect of 
subordinate and inferior articles, as colonies^ islands, 
and countries imperfectly known, where brevity re- 
quired a more cursory view. Amidst such an im- 
mensity of matter, conciseness must be considered 
as an indispensable requisite ; and every one must 
readily conceive the difficulty of perspicuous ar- 
rangement in the historical part of the work. As 
the histories of different nations are so frequently in- 
volved together, I have, as much as possible, avoid- 
ed repetition, by references. I have treated with 
brevity things of trifling moment, which it was only 
needful to mention for the sake of connecting the ' 
narrative, and exhibiting the concatenation of events, 
and expatiated more largely on subjects of greater 
importance and interest. It has been my principal 
object to comprise in a small compass, and to exhi- 
bit, at a small expense to the reader, a copious col- 
lection of geographical and historical information* 
How far the execution corresponds with the design, 
must be left to the decision of the public. 
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Besides the wnters here mentionedi several othcfrs hava 
been consulted, whose relations appear too romantic to be 
adopted as authorities. Vailiant*sTravels» among many others^ 
seem calculated rather to amuse than instruct. 

In doubtful cases, and in regard to circumstances not gene* 
rally known, I have been careful in .bringing forward my an- 
thorities : in speaking of things of a recent date, and of gene* 
ral notoriety, fewer references will be found, as they could not 
be of much utility. 
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GBWERAL OMCRtATIONS ON GEOGRAPIIT, AKD ITS ASTROVO- 
MICAL RELATIONS. 

IxEooRAPHT ift,in Its fundamental principles, essentially con* 
'Oected with astronomy; and its precision depend^ on an acquain- 
tance with the elements of that science. The magnitude of 
this globe, with the relative situation of the different parts oF 
its surface, could never have been discovered without some 
visible points in the heavens, to which their position may be 
referred. Of all these, that grand luminary* the Sun, which is 
the source of light and heat to the earth, as well as to the other 
planets moving round it, and composing, what is called by as* 
trooomers, the ^olar system, is the most conspicuous, and the 
most generally, as well as the most commodiously, used fo9 
aseertaining geographical positions. It was a long time, how- 
ever, before the form and magnitude of this terraqueous globe 
were determined from astronomical observations* In the early 
ages, before the rays of science had illuminated the human 
mind, the earth was considered as an immensely extended plain* 
The regions underneath were supposed to be the abode of spi- 
rits ; and the heavens, in which the sun, moon, and stars, appear- 
ed to move in their diurnal courses from east to west) were 
imagined to be at no great distance above it, and deugned only 
for its use and ornament. It seems at present unnecessary to 
undertake to demonstrate the improbability of this opinion, 
^ce we have the most convincing proofs, both of the sphe- 
rical figure of the eanh, and of its diurnal rotation upon its 
axis. If, however, a demonstration of these great physical 
truths, which, during so many ages, had remained concealed, 
and of which the complete development has been reserved 
for modem times, were at this day required,we might, from the 
followiog circumstances, deduce incontestible proofs, founded 
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on arguments level to every capacity. First, when a ship goes 
out to sea, an observer, placed on the shore, begins to lose 
sight, first of the hull, and then of the ntast, which seem gra- 
dually to sink from the view ; but when a vessel approaches 
the coast, the same appearances are reversed, and in both cau- 
ses are exactly what they must be, on the supposition that the 
globe is spherical, as the convexity of the water must n^es- 
sarily produce such phenomenm. Secondly, in advancing to« 
wards the north, we see many new stars appear in that quar* 
ter, while those near the southern edge of the horizon gradu- 
ally disappear. Thirdly, the boundary line of the earth's sha- 
dow on the moon during a lunar eclipse is always circular ; 
and a spherical body is that alone which in every situation 
must produce a circulnr shadow. And, fourthly, the various 
circumnavigations of the globe so recently performed, have 
put the certainty of its spherical form beyond all dispute. 

The diurnal rotation of the earth upon its axis, is not less 
easy of proof than its sphericity. The apparent progressive 
motion of the coelestial bodies from east to west, may arise 
from the rotation of the earth upon its axis, or from their ac. 
tual revolutions around it, supposing it to be at rest. If we 
suppose the earth to be without motion, the sun, moon, and 
all the stars, must make their diurnal revolutions m pandlel 
circles. But astronomers have proved that the sun is not 
less than 95,000,000 of miles disunt from the earth ; and 
that although the distance of the fixed stars cannot be ascer- 
tained, yet the nearest cannot be less than 400,000 tidies far- 
ther from it than that great luminary. From the discoveries 
made by the improvement of telescopes, it appears that the 
heavens are filled with innumerable stars, of which the dis« 
tances are perhaps beyond comparison greater than this hy- 
pothesis states, or the human imagination can conceive. The 
immensity of the circles which these must describe in their 
diurnal revolutions round the earth, would consequently im« 
ply a rapidity of motion beyond all our conceptions of proba- 
bility« To imagine, therefore, that an almost infinite number 
of bodies at unequal^ and some of them at almost infinite dis- 
tances> shpuld move with an almost infinite velocity in paral- 
lel circles without a cotomon centre, which Sir Isaac Newton 
has demonstrated to be a physical impos^bilityi is an hypo-, 
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thesis not to be admitted by sober reaaon^ especialif when we 
consider that all the coelestial phaenomena are not only suscep- 
tible of an easy and simple solotion, but discover a system 
completely and admirably harmonious, on the single supposi* 
lion of the diurnal motion of the terraqueous globe. This mo- 
tion indeed may be said to admit of ocular demonstration, as 
the stars in the ursa major, and other northern constellations, 
the distance of which from the north pole is less than its ele- 
vation in our latitude, constantly move round it without ap- 
prbaching^ nearer, or receding fiirther from it, or ever descend- 
ing to the horizon. The same appearance is observable in 
every latitude, and is one of the simplest and most obvious 
proofs that the apparent diurnal revolution of the heavenly 
bodies from east to west, arises solely Stoxa the actual rotation 
of the earth upon its axis. To prove the doctrine of the earth's 
sphericity and rotatory motion, tnany other arguments might 
be adduced from the powers of graviution, of centripetal, and 
centrifugal forces, and from various astronomical and pltysical 
principles, if such investigations were consistent with the pre- 
sent plan. Th^se which are here brought forward are such 
only as are obvious to every contemplative and judicious ob- 
server, and witbin the reach of general comprehension. 

In conjunction with this diurnal rotation on its own axis, 
the earth, aa well as the other planets, is by the same. astro- 
nomical principles discovered to make an annual revolution 
round the sun, in an orbit called the ecUptict which is inclin- 
ed to its axis in an angle of 23^ 29' : the former causes the 
ahemation of day and night, and the latter the difference of 
seasons. 

The Planets'] — These observadons relative to the two-fold 
motion of the earth, are, with a few circumstantial variations, 
applicable to the other planets, which compose the solar sys- 
tem. The whole number of these is seven, viz* Mercury, 
Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and the Georgium 
Sidus. The first two moving within the orbit of the Earth, 
by reason of being near to the Sun, are called inferior planets : 
the last four being at a greater distance, and consequently per- 
forming their revolutions beyond its orbit, are denominated 
superior planets, although perhaps the terms interior and ex- 
terior might be mor^ appropriate* Besides those primuT' 



planets which mov« round the Sun, there are fourteen dthers 
which revolve round four of Uiosct and are called their satel- 
lites. Of these, the Earth has one called the Moon ; Jupiter 
has.four ; Saturn has seven, two of which were lately disco, 
vered by Dr. Herschel ; and the Georgium Sidus has two, aa 
that great astronomer has also shewn. A fnore clear and con* 
centrated view of the solar system will be seen in the annexed 
table, v 
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The last of tbeset the Georgium Sidus» was discorered hj 
Dr. Herschel A. D. 1781. The extraordinary magoifying 
powers of his n^wly^invented telescopet forty feet long, and 
lour and a half in diameter^ enabled him to make this, and 
many other discoveries, highly conducive to the advancement 
of asironomical science. If this planet had, as some suppos- 
ed» been previously seen, it had always been considered as a 
fixed star. At the first. Or. Herschel supposed it to be*a co- 
met ; but subsequent observations convinced him that it was 
a planet. 

6omel#.]— ^mongthe different coelestial bodies which have 
attracted the attention of astronomers, the comets have hither-* 
to, in a great measure, baffled their researches, and constitute 
a department of their science which has not yet been com* 
pletely explored. The difficulty of investigating this branch 
of jistronomy, evidently proceeds from the immense elonga- 
tion of their orbits, and the uncertain periods of their appear* 
ance. These bodies descending with extreme rapidity from 
the iar distant regions of the system, make a sudden and sin- 
gular appearance, displaying a long and luminous train or tail ; 
and after remaining visible for some time, again fly off into 
the immensity of space. The opportunities, thei*efore, of ob* 
serving these bodies, and of calculating their courses, so rare- 
ly recurring, their theory has yet be.en imperfectly investigat- 
ed. The general doctrjne, however, on this subject, is, that 
comets are solid bodies, regulated by the same laws of gravity 
as the other parts of the system, and performing their revolu* 
tions round the Sun in vast eccentric ellipses. It appears that 
the matter, of which they are composed, must be exceedingly 
dense, as some of them approach so near to the Sun, as to 
imbibe a degree of heat, that would vitrify, or totally consume 
any substance with which we are acquainted. The heat of the 
comet that appeared in 1680, in its nearest point of approach 
to the Sun, was, by Sir Isaac Newton, computed to be 3000 
times hotter than red-hot iron. The number of comets must 
be very great, as, from the reports of historians, in conjunc- 
tion with recent observations, it appears that no less than 450 
bad been seen previous to A. D. 1 771, It is not, however, im- 
probable, that many of those which appeared before astronomi- 
cal science had attained to any great degree of accuracy, msy> 
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have been the same which^afterdeffpiibtng^ their immenae el- 
lipses, retained to those parts of the. system where they again 
became visible ; for the whole mimber of those, of which the 
orbits ar6 known with sufficient accuracy to ascertain their 
identity, when they agab make their appearance,, amounts to 
no more than fifty-nine. Of aU the comets, indeed, the peri* 
ods of three only are perfectly known ^ and these are fdund 
to return at the intervals of 75 years, 129 yearsjand 575 years 
respectively* That which appeared in 1680, is the most re» 
inarkable. Its greatest distance from the Sun is computed to 
be 1 1,300,000,000 of miles, and its least distance from his cen- 
tre about 490^000 miles ; its heat was consequently 20Q0 times 
greater than that of red-hot iron. In tliat part of its orbit 
which is nearest to the Sun, it moves with the astonishing ve« 
locity of 880,000 miles per hour. The amazing distance to 
which the elliptical orbit of this comet Extends, shews the ini* 
mensity of the intervening distance between the Sun and the 
fixed stars, as the comets must keep clear of the attraction of 
the latter, in order to make punctual returns in x>erformiog 
their periodical revolutions. Fortunately the earth was in a 
remote part of its orbit, when this comet of 1680 made so 
near an approach : but it requires a more accurate knowledge 
of its motions, to enable us to judge whether its passage will 
always be attended with so little effect. Its orbit, and that of 
the earth, are already known to appi^ch very near to each 
other ; and consequently the period may an-ive when tlus, or 
some other comet, may come so nearly into contact with this 
globe, as to produce the most fatal effects, perhaps not less 
, Uian the total destruction of all animated existence. 

Tkejixed Stars,^ — ^The comets, although a subject of cu« 
rlous speculation in astronomy, are not materially connected 
with geography, nor considered as applicable to any of its pur* 
poses 'f but the fixed stars are, in the practice of this science^ 
of nearly the same use as the Sun, and, like that grand lumi- 
nary, serve as stations or land»marks in the heavens for ascer* 
taining the positions and distances of places upon the earth. 
The solar system, of which we have here delineated a sketch, 
although vast in itself, is only a mere point in comparison of 
the universe ; and the distances of the earth and the other 
planets from each other, and from the Sun, how great soever 
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tktj wBcf at>pear to our narrow conceptions, dwindle into in* 
aignificancy) when we extend our ideas. to the immensity of 
dioee remote re^ons of xther where the fixed stars are the 
centres of innumerable worlds. These are, by the naked eyei 
easily distinguished from the planets^ by being less luminous, 
and by continually displaying a twinkling lustre. This arises 
from their immense distance, which causes them to appear of 
9Q diminutive a sia&e, that the interposition of those innumera- 
ble small panicles which float in the air, constantly intercept 
our sight of them ; and the interposed bodies being continual- 
ly removed and renewed in rapid succession, the sudden and 
incessant occuhation and re*appearance of the stars occasion 
this twinklbg. The fixed stars are, by astronomers, divided 
into different classes according to their apparent size, and are 
denominated of the first, second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
magnitudes, which include all those that are visible to the 
naked eye* The number of these, although from their spark* 
Hng when viewed in a clear evening, they seem almost innu. 
merable, does not exceed 1000 ; but since human ingenuity 
has added -the powers of the telescope to those of the eye, the 
number of fixed surs may justly be reckoned immense. Mr. 
Flarastead has presented us with a catalogue of 3000 telesco- 
pic stars : and in proportion to the improvement of our glasses, 
new ones continually appear. Dr. Hcrschel, by his ingenuity 
in improving the telescope, has enabled astronomers to extend 
their observations beyond all former limits, and to carry them 
beyond all former degrees of accuracy. With the single ex- 
ception of Sir Isaac Newton, perhaps there has never been a 
person to whom astronomy is more indebted than to that in- 
genious improver of those instruments, by the use of which 
the universe seems to acquire a new extent, and the number 
of stars appears multiplied almost to infinity. From the cir- 
cumstance of 44,000 having been viewed within the space o£ 
a few degrees, it is supposed that not less than 75,000,000 
may exist in the heavens, within the reach of telescopic dis« 
covery. How many more the further improvement of our 
glasses may render visible, it is inipossible to conjecture ; 
but it is highly probable that all those which have yet been 
discovered, form only a small part of the incalculable number 
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dispersed in the immeme fields of aetber to which imagtoation 
can fix no boundaries. 

The distances iif the celestial bodies from the earth are 
knbwn by their parallax. When the situation of an bt^ect is 
referred to another behind it^that object will not appear in the 
same position to two persons in different places, unless its dis^ 
tance be incalculably greater than that between the two spec* 
tators ; neither will two or more objects, in a collateral posi- 
tion, exhibit the same distances, or form with the eye of each 
observer, thus dtiTerently placed, the same angles, unless they 
be exceedingly remote. The angle formed by these two sta- 
tions, or places of observation, with the object observed, is 
called the parallax. From theinf^mense distance of the fixed 
stars, when compared with the diameter of the earth's orbit* 
they never appear to change their relative situation, and are 
therefore considered as objects placed in a back ground, to 
which the position of all bodies in our system may be referred. 
If, therefore, a planet be at any time viewed from opposite 
extremities of the earth's orbit, it will appear in two different 
places in regard to the fixed stars; and the distance between 
them is called its annual parallax. On the same principles, if 
any orb in our system were observed from the centre and sur- 
face of the earth, it would appear differently situated in respect 
of the fixed stars : and the distance between its two apparent 
situations is denominated its diurnal parallax, which being 
known, the magnitude of that body, as well as its distance from 
the earth, may be ascertained by an easy trigonometrical cal- 
culation. But the fixed stars are so immensely remote from 
our system, as to have no parallax ; and consequently it is im« 
possible to calculate their immeasurable distance, although the 
diameter of the earth's orbit be not less than 1 90,000,000 o£ 
miles, the relative situation of the fixed stars is not in the ' 
least affected by that prodigious space between two points of 
observation. It requires very little skill in mathematical ^ 
science to discover, and indeed it is easy to demonstrate in a 
manner intelligible to the most illiterate, that an angle, sub- 
tended by a line, which is only 1000 part of the length of each 
side, will be very peixeptible ; and our mathematical instru- 
ments are calculated for marking with accuracy much nicer 
distinctions.. But as a subtense of 190,000,000 miles makes 



w&h the dkttnce of the nearest fixed star no perceptible an- 
gle, it is evident that the disunce must be at least above 1000 
times 190,000,000 of miles, an extent of wlilch human com- 
prehension can form no distinct idea. It has, indeed, been 
calculated, that a cannon ball descending from the nearest of 
the stars, at the rate of 480 miles per hour, would be more 
than 700,000 years in reaching the earth. 

A moment's reflection on the immense distance of the fix- 
ed stars from our system, will suffice to convince us that thef 
cannot receive from the Sun so strong a light as to render 
them visible. It is consequently evident, that like that splen(Sd 
luminary, they shine with their own native lustre ; and that 
since each star, as well as the Sun, is confined to a particuligp 
region in the immensity of space, they are undoubtedly of the 
«ame nature, and destined to a similar purpose. The ctfbtem- 
plation of the immense distance- and unborrowed lustre of 
the fixed stars, is, of all considerations, the best adapted to 
excite enlarged ideas of the immensity, as well as the magni- 
ficence of the universe, and of the greatness of its omnipotent 
Architect. Astronomy, indeed, discovers such an inconceiv- 
able number of ^uns and worlds dispersed through the bound- 
less regions of space, that the annihilation of this terraqueous 
globe, with the Sun which warms and illuminates it, and all 
the planets which compose our system, would leave no greater 
chasm in the creation than the removal of a grain of sand 
would make in the sea-shore. The most sublime ideas of the 
stupendous works of the Creator, naturally arise in the iriind, 
on contemplating millions of suns ranged around us, in the 
vast aethereal expanse, at immense distances from each other^ 
and accompanied by millions of worlds, all in rapid, yet regu- 
lar motion, invariably keeping the paths prescribed by infinite 
wisdom and power. The best astronomers and physiologists 
suppose thiKtlhese innumerable worlds are peopled with my- 
riads of intelligent beings, formed for endless progression in 
perfection and felicity ; and, indeed, a probability of conjec- 
.mre, nearly approximating to certainty, sanctions the opiniop. 
Reasoning by analogy from what we know of our system, we 
may fairly conclude that all parts of the universe are contrived 
with equal wisdom, and provided with accommodations for 
rational inhabitants. To suppose that the Almighty, who 
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always acts with perftct wisdom> and does nothing for trivial 
purposes, should have created for no use so many orbs of so 
vast a magnitude as those which compose our system ; or so 
many suns as are dispersed in the vast expanse of the hea- 
vens, at so immense distances from each other, and from us, 
without proper objects sufficiently near to derive benefit from 
their influence, is incompatible with all our ideas of infinite 
wisdom and goodnessi In the conclusions of sober reason, the 
least doubt of the perfect combination of all parts of the crea- 
tion, in one grand and harmonious plan, is not in any point of 
view admissible. 

A number of particularities relative to the ccelestial bodiesi 
arising from tlteir proper motions, or the physical properties 
of the atmosphere, such as their declination, right ascension, 
refraction, and many others, might here be remarked, which 
^ not come within the limits of our design, as they more pe* 
•culiarly belong to astronomy, and have but little connection 
with geography. It mvf not, however, be amiss, in finishing 
this article, to exhibit a short sketch of the constellations. 

The con^/e/totoii«.]— -Conjectures formed in the imagina- 
tion, and assuming the appearance of historical facts, have fre- 
tjuently insinuated that the shepherds of Chaldea and Egypt 
'Were the first who made coelestial observations, partly for their 
amusement, and partly for their direction in nocturnal jour- 
neys; and that they divided the stars into constellations, to 
which they gave the names of animals, or other familiar ob- 
jects, which they fancifully supposed them to represent His- 
tory, however, informs us, and circumstances make ittippear 
-probable, that not t,he pastors, but the priests of those coun- 
tries were the first astronomers. The peasants, indeed, might 
probably have made the first rude observations long before any 
priesthood was established ; and the names of the constella- 
tions seem to indicate a rustic origin. The priests, however, 
were undoubtedly the first who attempted to give to astrono* 
my the appearance of a science ; and they seem to have adopt- 
'td the ancient and popular names of those assemblages of stars. 
However this may be, the constellations have, in general, re- 
tained the appellations given by the ancients, and transmitted, 
through a long succession of ages, down to the modems. The 
-former reckoned twenty-one northern, and twelve southern 
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constellatians ; the latter have increased the number of the 
northern to tbirty.six, and of the southern to thirty-two. There 
are also twelve in the zodiac, as It is called from a Greek word, 
signifying an animal. Beside these, there are a number of 
stars which are not includedin.any of the constellations; those 
are designated by the appellation of unformed stars. 

Progressive discovery cf the true system of the universe.y-^ 
The different hypotheses which philosophers in various ages 
have formed relative to the mechanism and motions of the 
universe, form an interesting feature in the history of science^ 
and of the progressive improvement of the human mind. It 
is easy to conceive, that men must have made not only an im* 
mense variety of observations, but also a considerable advance- 
ment in the science of abstract reasoning, before they could so 
fiir divest themselves of prejudices, strongly impressed by the 
senses, as to conceive that the earth on which they lived was 
sot fixed and immoveable. The priests of Egypt and Babylon 
had made^ a sufficient progress in astronomy to calculate the 
eclipses, and to measure the annual revolutions of the Sun, 
and some other of the coelestial bodies, with a tolerable de» 
gree of accuracy. From them the Greeks derived the ele- 
ments of their knowledge ; and Thales, the Milesian, who liv- 
ed about A. A. C. 560, first taught astronomy in Europe. Py- 
tliagoras, a native of the isle of Samos, who lived "about fifty 
years later than Thales, conceived an opiniqn that the earth 
was in motion, and the sun at rest, in the centre of the system, 
and is recorded in history as the first who inculcated this doc- 
trine. This idea seems therefore to have been the original 
production of his own mind ; and he found that it was impos- 
sible, on any other principles, to explain the coelestial mo- 
tions* It is no wonder that a system so extremely opposite 
to all the notions impressed by the senses, should have made 
very little progress in the ancient world. Ptolemy, an Egyp- 
tian philosopher, who flourished about 1 30 years A. C. esta- 
blished his famous hypothesis, which was so long prevalent 
in the astronomical world. His system supposed the earth to 
be immoveably fixed in the centre of the universe, and next 
to it the seven planets, among which he included the moon. 
Above the planetary sphere, he placed the firmament, or re- 
gion of the fixed stars ; beyond this the crystalline o^be^, then 
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the firimum tnohiie s aod last of all the aclum tm/iyreum^ or 
highest heaven. All these immense spheres were supposed 
to move round the earth once in twenty-four hours ; and also 
to make in certain spaces of time their periodical revolutions* 
This complex and fanciful system was universally adopted hy 
the peripatetics, and generally taught in the schools of Europe 
until the sixteenth century,. when it first began to be disco* 
vered that the genius and industry of men had, through so 
long a series of ages, been employed in accumulating errors 
at the expense of painful study. 

It was nott however, until the year 1530, that this grand 
discovery was made, when Copernicus, a native of Poland* 
and one of those distinguished characters, who are destined by 
Providence to instruct mankind, adopted the Pythi^orean sysi> 
tern, and published it to the world. This doctrine having re- 
mained so long buried in oblivion, obtained, on its revival, the 
name of the Copernican system, and the restorer was consi- 
dered as the inventor. The service which he rendered to the 
world was indeed not less than if such had actually been the 
case. In the midst of the general ignorance which prevailed 
in Europe, the system of Copernicus met with few abettors, 
and that great man had the mortification of seeing himself 
considered in most of the seminaries of learning as a fanciful 
visionary. Cosn>ography, however, now began to be a &* 
vourite study ; and Tycho Bralie, a Danish nobleman, about 
A. D. 1566, invented, and attempted to establish a new system* 
more intricate and complex than that of Ptolemy. This hy 
pothesis, which considered the earth as the grand centre of a 
number of intricate motions, met with a number of advocates. 
By Longomontanus, and others, it was so fur improved, as to 
admit the diurnal rotation of the earth, but not its annual 
revolution. 

The gloomy veil which had so long enveloped the science, 
howevcr,-began to be gradually withdrawn. Numbers of men 
of the most exalted genius, began, in several countries, to cul* 
tivate asU*onomy ; and ignorance could not long withstand their 
united efforts. About the year 1610, Oalilieo, a Florentine, in- 
vented the telescope, which greatly extended the sphere of 
astronomical observations, promoted their accuracy, and fur-i 
nished new arguments in favour of the earth's modon. Gali* 
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leo wft89 howe?er, oUiged^ by ecclestasiical tyranny, to re- 
nounce the Copernican system ; and thus the learned efforts 
of that great man were Tory near proving abortive. The sci- 
ence of astronomy would, in all probability, have been stifled 
in its infancy, bad not the circumstances of the times proved 
fiivourablc to freedom of inquiry. The religious dissentions 
which mark the fanaticism of the uz^teenth and seventeenth 
centuries, served as an acumen to the understandings of men, 
and brought forward a variety- of talenu, while, by breaking 
down the barriers of ecclesiastical tyranny, they laid open the 
avenues to every kind of intellectual pursuit. The human 
mind, unshackled by the fetters of spiritual despotism, made 
a rapid pit>gre88 in improvement ; and many important dis- 
coveries were made in astronomy, as well as in several other 
sciences. At length the immortal Newton appeared ; and 
not only the motions of the coelestial bodies were clearly as- 
certained, but the universal law of gravitation, or attraction, 
which, operating throughout the whole system of nature, re- 
tains the planets in their orbits, and produces the harmony of 
the universe, was discovered, demonstrated, and expUuned. 

T%e artificial globes, "i^^ln order to represent the motions 
of the coelestial orbs, and especially of the Sun, the ancients 
invented the artificial sphere, composed of a number of circles 
which these bodies appeared to describe. In the principles of 
its construction, the earth is supposed to be at rest in the cen- 
tre of the system, and the Sun, with the other heavenly bodies, 
making their revolutions around it, from which, although the 
hypothecs be diametrically opposite to truth, no error can pos- 
sibly arise, since the real motion of the earth is the cause of the 
apparelit motion of the heavens ; and whether the former or the 
latter be at rest, all the astronomical appearances would be the 
same. It was afterwards found conducive to the improvement 
and easy inculcation of astronomical and geographical know- 
ledge, to exhibit upon artificial globes a representation of the 
appearance of the heavens, and of the surface of the earth. The 
former of these is denominated the coelestial, and the other the 
terrestrial globe, on which the situations of both constellations 
and countries are easily ascertained, and clearly represented 
by a reference to the circles of the sphere, the standard by 
which all positions and distances are estimated. The coelestial 
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globe serves to explain ali the phoenomena arising from the 
rotation of tbe earth on its axis, and tlie variations of seasons 
proceeding from iu revolution round the sun ; and upon it all 
the fixed stars are marked, and the figures of the constellations 
delineated. The terrestrial globe is a perfect map of the earth, 
as far as its various regions are known, exhibititig the relative 
situation of places, and the true figure of the different countries 
upon its surface^ which cannot, without some degree of distor- 
tion, be i*epresented upon a level ^rface. The invention of 
globes and maps is ascribed to Anaximander, the sclmlar of 
Thales,whoflourished about 590 years before the Christian a^ra. 

Spheroidal Jigure of the ear/A.}— * Although the figure of the 
earth is so nearly spherical, that it may be represented by a 
globe without any perceptible error, yet it is not a perfect 
sphere^ but an oblate splieroid* When the earth was first dis* 
covered to deviate from the spherical form, great disputes arose 
among the philosophers of the age concerning the mode of its 
deviation. Among these. Sir Isaac Newton and Cassini, were 
the heads of two different parties. Tbe former asserted that 
it was an oblate spheroid, or flatted towards the poles, and ex- 
tended towards the equator ; and the French astronomer, on 
the contrary, maintained that it was pralate, or compressed at 
the equator^ and extended towards the poles. In order to de- 
cide the question, Louis tbe XVth sent out in the year 1756, a 
company of able mathematicians to the polar circle, and others 
towards the equator, to measure the degree of a great circle 
in those different situations. The result was an indisputable 
confirmation of Sir Isaac Newton's theory; and since that time 
the earth has always been considered as an oblate spheroid, of 
which, however, the difierent;e between the longitudinal and 
latitudinal diameters is so small, as to occasion no sensible 
error in any calculation made on the supposition of its form 
being perfectly spherical. 

Cyrcumferenee and rf«i»tc/er.]— The earth having, in the 
former part of thb introduction, been considered in its relations 
to the general system, and regarded only as part of an immense 
whole, must here be singly viewed as the properobject of geo- 
graphy. Its dimensions have been with great accuracy calculat- 
ed from the actual admeasurement of a degree on its surface, 
from which its circumfei'ence, and consequently its diameter,. 



nsy be easily computed. This is performed by advancing to- 
wards the north or the south, uiuii some cons{ucuous object in 
the heavens has gained or lost one degree of its altitude ; for 
then the observer has advanced the space of one degree upon 
the surface of the earth, and has only to calculate its length 
when reduced to a n^ridianal line. Possidonius, who was con« 
temporary with Julius Caesar, is the first on historical record 
that attempted in this manner to measure the circumference of 
the earth. He had observed^ that at Rhodes, the star named 
Canopus, appeared in the horizon, and that its altitude wasse* 
ven degrees at Alexandria ; and the distance between tlie two 
places, which were nearly on the same meridian, being 5000 
stadia, he concluded from thence that the whole circuit of the 
earth was 340|000 stadia ; but as the length of the stadium 
cannot now be ascertained, nothing can be said concerning the 
accuracy of his conclusions. Historians, however, do not in- 
form us i nor is it easy to conjecture by what means the dis- 
tance between Alexandria and Rhodes, across a wide expanse 
of water, was known with any tolerable degree of exactness, 
at a time when nautical science iK'as so very imperfect. It 
could scarcely be ascertained otherwise than by ccelestial ob- 
servations, or by a series of trigonometrical calculations made 
from, actual surveys along the coasts of Egypt, Syria, and 
Asia Minor, to the point opposite to Rhodes. But for the 
fori^er method, the previous knowledge of the length of a 
degree on the surface of the e^rth was necessary ; and the 
latter was so laborious an undertaking, that without authentic 
infonnation we can hardly suppose it to have been performed 
in that, or any preceding age ; and indeed of so intricate and 
difficult a nature, as to require the utmost degree of perfec- 
tion and exactness for its accurate performance. Our coun- 
trymen, Mr. Norwood, was the first who determined the ex- 
tent of a degree with any considerable precision. In the year 
1635,hetodLthe altitude of the pole-star at London and Yorkr 
and by measuring the distance of these two places, and reduc. 
ing it to a meridianal line, he found the. extent of a degree to 
be sixty-nine and a half English miles and fourteen poles. 
Sometime afterwards the French academicians measured the 
lengtb of a degree. The same was also done in France by 
Cassini ; and Clairault, Maupertuis, and several other eminent 
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mathematictans, went to Lapland, and measured a degree 
beyond the arctic circle* Similar measurements have been 
made in various parts of the earth ; and the result Ls, that in 
advancing towards the poles the degree increases in lengthy 
which proves that the curvature of the meridian grbws less, 
and consequently that the globe is somewhat flatted towards 
the poles, which Sir Isaac Newton's theory demonstrates to 
be the necessary effect of its rotation. The extent of a de- 
gree in latitude 45 being 69, 3 English miles may be consi- 
dered as a mean length, which being multiplied by 360, gives 
24,913 for the circumference of the earth, and 7930 miles for 
its diameter. Dr. Long has estimated the proportion of land 
to water on the sur&ce of the earth by the following method i 
having taken the paper off a terrestrial globe, and cut the land 
from the sea, he weighed the two parts, and by this process 
found the proportion of land to sea to be as 134 to 349. If 
the paper be of an equal thickness and consistency, and every 
other particular requisite to the exacmess of the experiment) 
be duly attended to, perhaps the proportions of land and water 
may, by this method, be estimated with a tolerable approxi- 
mation to truth. 

Different methods have also been adopted, and- a variety of 
observations and experiments have been made for the purpose 
of ascerudning the proportions of the polar and equatorial di- 
ameters of the earth considered as a spheroid. The different 
means employed«for this purpose, have been the mensuration 
of a degree on the meridian in different latitudes, the varia- 
tions of pendulums, and the computation of the moon's paral- 
lax in solar eclipses. To enter into a detail of these opera, 
tions, or even into an accurate explanation of their principles, 
would here be superfluous, as these subjects, which are welt 
understood by astronomers, and of no use to others, are amply 
treated in a variety of scienti6c performances. It suffices 
hcr^ to observe, that Sir Isaac Newton, from the principles of 
gravitation, computed the ratio of the potor and equatorial ex- 
tention to be 239 to 230. But Mr. Vince has, fit>m« number 
of comparisons, determined it to be 177 to 178 ; and M. De la 
Lande supposes it to be only as 399 to 300. From a variety 
of observations, indeed, it appears probable that the difference 
between the polar and the equatorial diameters of the earth is 
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less than it is made by Sir Isaac Newton^s theory ; and on 
every supposHtiou so little, as not to prroduce any perceptible 
error in (geographical calculations. 

Axh and poles of the ear/A.] — The axis of^he earth is an 
imaginary line passing through its centre, on which it pcr- 
fofms its diurnal rotation. The extremities of this line are 
two ideal points Called the poles of the earth, placed exactly 
under two others imdgincd to exist in the heavens. These 
are denominated the north and south, or the arctic and an- 
tarctic poles. 

Circles of the #p*ere.]— The circles to which, as already 
observed, iili celestial and terrestrial situations are referred^ 
are distinguished by the appellations^ of great and small) ao 
cording' as they divide the earth into two equal or unequal 
parts. The number of the greater is six, and that of the less 
only four. But it is to be observed, that the circumference of 
every circle, whatever may be its dimensions, is supposed to 
be divided into 360 equal |>urts, called degrees, each degree 
being aub-divided into sixty minutes, and susceptible of still 
more minute subdivisions of seconds, 8cc. in the same propor« 
tion. These divisions and ^ub-divisions are therefore greater 
or less, in proportion to the extent 6f the circle of which they 
divi<!e the circumference. 

Equator J] — The equator, or equinoctial line, is, in geogra* 
phy, the most important. It passes through the east and west 
points of the world, which it divides into the northern and 
southern hemispheres. From this circle the latitude of places 
is reckoned. 

//orieon.]— The horizon is a great circle, which divides the 
world into the upper and loVer hemispheres : its superior 
pole is called the zenith, and its inferior pole, the nadir, the 
former being exactly over the head, and the latter, under the 
feet of the observer. This is called the rational horizon ; and 
geographers, with great propriety, distinguish by the name 
of the sensible horizon, that circle, which, by the apparent 
coincidence of the earth or sea with the heavens, every where 
bounds our view. 

The horizon determines the rising and setting of the cceles- 
tial orbs, and is represented by a broad circular ring of wood 
encompassing the middle of the globe. On this several cir- 
VOL, I. c 
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cles are drawn, the innermost of which exhibits the number of 
degrees in the twelve signs of the zodiac, amounting to thirty 
in each sign. In the others are marked the* names of the 
signs, the days of the month, and the points of the compass. 

Meridian,'] — The meridian cuts the equator at ri^ht angles, 
and divides the globe into the eastern and the western hemis- 
pheres. This circle is represented by the brass ring in which 
the globe hangs, and contains ninety degrees bet\i^en the 
equator and each pole. It derives its name from the Latin 
word meridica^ signifying noon, because it is noon at any place 
when the sun reaches its meridian. It is to be observed, that 
every place has its own meridian, and also its own horiKon, 
and consequently its own Zenith and nadir. 

^o(/iac.]<— Among the other great circles of the sphere, it 
is requisite to mention the zodiac, although it is properly an 
appendage to the coelcstial globe, and belongs to astronomy 
rather than to geography. It is rept*esented by a broad circle* 
in which the twelve signs are exhibitc<l ; ami in the middle of 
it another circle is supposed, which is called the ecliptic, and 
determines the apparent annual course of the sun, by a regu- 
lar advancement of about thirty degrees every month. The 
twelve signs, with ther corresponding months, are. 



] Aries . , . 


. March 


7 Libra . . 


September 


2 Taurus . . 


. . April 


8 Scorpio . 


. . October 


3 Gemini • . 


. . May 


9 Sagittarius 


. November 


4 Cancer . . 


. . June 


10 Capricorn . 


December 


5 Leo . . . 


. . July 


1 1 Aquarius . 


. January 


6 Virgo . . 


. August 


12 Pisces . . 


, February 



6o/iir<75.]— The Colurcs are two great circles, one of which 
is supposed to pass through the equinoctial points Aries and 
Libra ; and the other through the solstices of Cancer and Ca- 
pricorn : the former is called the equinoctial, and the latter 
the solstitial colure. The solstices arc so named, from being 
the boundaries of the sun's apparent advancement towards the 
poles. 

Tropics.'] — From the preceding view of the great circles, 
we must pass to the smaller. The tropics are two supposed 
circles parallel to the equator, and at the distance of twenty- 
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three degreed and a half, one towards the north, and the other 
tov^ards the south. These are the limits of the sun's apparent 
annual progress towards the north and the south poles. The 
former is called the tropic of Cancer, and the latter the tropic 
of Capricorn, because they pass through the first points of 
these signs. 

Polar drc/ef. ]««The8e are two imaginary circles at the 
same distance from the poles as the tropics are from the equa- 
tor. The northern polar circle is called the arctic, from the 
proximity of the constellation ; and the southern is denomi- 
nated the antarctic, from its being opposite to the former. 

2oit^^.]— In order to distinguish the different portions of 
the earth bj^rand and comprehensive divisions, arranged ac- 
cording to their temperature of heat and cold, arising from 
their situations in respect of the equator and the poles, the 
ancients adopted the idea of five zones, or belts, comprising its 
whole surface. That portion of the earth which is situated 
between the tropics, received from them the denomination of 
the torrid zone, because they imagined it to be parched with 
excessive heat and perpetual drought, and to exhibit the image 
of universal sterility. Modern discoveries, however, have de- 
monstrated the fallacy of ^heir imperfect knowledge of geo- 
graphy. It is now well known that the long nights, the co- 
pious dews, and heavy periodical rains which every where pre- 
vail between the tropics, are productive of the most luxuriant 
vegetation ; and that those parts of Asia, Africa, and America, 
which are situated within the torrid zone, display the most 
abundant fertility. 

The two temperate zones extend from each tropic to the 
polar circle, and are so denominated because of their situation 
ait an equal distance from the equator, and the poles, which 
exempts them from the two extremess of heat and cold. 

The two frigid zones are comprised between the polar cir- 
cles and the poles ; being segments of the globe, comprising 
all that part of it which lies to the north and south of the arc- 
tic and the antarctic circles. They are called the frigid or fro- 
zen zones, because during a great part of the year extreme 
cold prevails within their limits. At the polar circles, which 
Torm the bbuodaries of their zones, the sun, when arrived at 
the summer and winter solstices respectively, descends to^btft 
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not below the horizon ; and consequently tventy^four hours is 
the length of the longest day from sun-rise to sun-set From 
these circles to the poles, the longest day gradually ihcreases 
from twenty-four hours to six months* 

Cftmates,y^Tbe climates are properly subdivisions of the 
zones. It was evident that the day was always twelve hours 
. long at the equator ; and the ancient geographers observed) 
that in advancing towards the north or the south on each side» 
the length of the days, or, in other words, ihe irregularity of 
the days and nights increased in proportion. From the. leugth 
of the day, therefore^ in any place, they determined its dis- 
tance from the equator. They imagined a number of circles, 
which bounded the length of the day at different ^tances, and 
called the 'spaces included between them clin^ates. Between 
the equator and each pole there are thirty climates. In the 
first twenty-four, which extend from the equator to the polar 
circle, the days increase by half hours. ; but in the other six, 
between that circle and the poles, the day inci^eases by months ; 
all which, as well as the other principles of geography, is ea- 
sily illustrated by a few practical lessons on the globe. The 
word climate, however, except in scientifical language, is sel- 
dom used in its original signification ; but is more frequently, 
although improperly, substituted for the temperature of the 
air. Indeed, the climatical divfsions are now of little use in 
determining situations, which are much more accurately dis- 
tinguished by the parallels of latitude. 

Latitude,'] — Latitude is the distance of places from the 
equator towards the north or the south. Through every par- 
ticular point on the globe, a circle, parallel to the equator, 
is supposed to pass, which, in geography, is called a parallel 
of latitude. These are, by means of the brazen meridian, 
easily measurec^on the globe ; and the intersection of the pa- 
nullel with the' meridian marks the exact situation of every 
place on the earth's surface. 

Xon^i/i4c/e.]— The longitude of a place is its situation to 
the east or west of a fixed meridian. The island of Fero, the 
most westerly of the Canaries, was formerly considered as 
the first meridian, from which the longitude towards the east 
and the west was reckoned. But as this choice is entirely ar- 
bitraryj the modern geographers of each different nation fix 
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the first meridian in the capital of their own country. . Thp 
degrees of lon$|^tude are not equal like those of latitude, but 
gradually diminish, in approaching the poles; so that in th« 
latitude of sixty def^rees, the length of a degree of longitude 
is no more than half of its length at the equator. 
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Distances pteasurecL^^^lf two places lie directly north and 
&outh rrom each other, (i. e.) in different parallels, but under 
the same meridiani their distance is found, by computing the 
difference of latitude between theni) and reckoning each de- 
gree at sixty geographical, or sixAy-nine English miles and 
an half. If they be situated due east or west of each other, 
(i. e.) under the same parallels, but different meridians, the 
length of a degree of longitude in that parallel must first be 
found, and the whole difference of longitude be accordingly 
reduced into geographical, or English statute miles. But 
when two places are situated obliquely from- each other, the 
distance between them must be measured with compasses, 
and computed on the equator, or by tiie application of the 
quadrant of altitude commonly affixed by a screw to the brazen 
meridian, and the number of degrees and minutes must be re- 
duced into miles in the manner already described. 

WINDS AND TIDES. 

These more properly belong to tlie science of physics than 
to geography ; but yet they are in many respects connected 
wivh the latter ; and by their physical operation, have conside- 
rable influence on the moral circumstances of mankind ; for 
by skilfully making use of the advantages, and obviating the 
inconveniences arisbg from these phccnomena, the commerce 
of nations is in a great measure carried on, and rendered con- 
ducive to their mutual benefit. 

The ffincfc.]— The rays of the sun acting on the terraque- 
ous globe cause a continual exhalation of vapours, the aggre- 
gate ma^s of which forms the atmosphei^e, or region of the air, 
surrounding the earth, and extending some miles to a height 
yet unknown above its surface. The air is a fine elastic Auid, 
capable of compression by cold, or expansion by heat, and con- 
sequently an alteration of heat or cold, in any part of the at-"^ 
niospherc, rarefies or condenses the air in that part. The 
proximate air will by that means be put in motion by its ef- 
forts to restore the equilibrium. When the air is thus put in 
motion, it receives the appellation of wind, which is a stream 
or current blowing from some point of the horizon towards its 
opposite quarter. ' 
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Between the tropics the winds blow from a particular point 
of the compass, without much variation, and are denominated 
tropical winds. These are of three kinds : first, the general 
trade winds, which, in the Ethiopic, Atlantic, and Pacific 
Oceans, nearlf extend to thirty degrees on each side of the 
equator, and are caused by the expansion of the air where the 
sun is verticai, and the consequent efforts of the more con- 
densed ur pressing forward from the east. These winds, 
near the limits of their extent, blow between the north and the 
east on the northern, and between the south and the east on 
the southern aide of the equator, near which the air being ra* 
refied and expanded by the solar heat} that which is more con- 
densed will rush in, and these motions from the north and the 
south joining with that from the east, produce the north-east* 
eriy and south-easterly winds. 

If the whole surface of the globe were uniformly covered 
with water, it can scarcely be doubted that the winds following 
the rarefaction produced by the solar beat, would invariably 
blow from the easterly points, as^ is the case in the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans. But the continuity of the ocean being 
broken by the interposition of vast continents, the nature of 
soils, and the position of mountains, may therefore be regard* 
ed as the principal causes of the various directions of the wind 
in different situations and seasons. The second kind of tro. 
pical winds are the monsoons, which are periodical, blowing 
six months in one direction ; and the other six from the op- 
posite points of the compass. These prcvsul chiefly in the In- 
dian ocean, and do not reach above 200 leagues from the land. 
The change of the monsoons, which is always about the equi- 
noxes. Is generally attended with terrible storms of wind, thun- 
der, lighuiing and rain. These also proceed from the same 
cause as the genera] trade wind, but operating in a somewhat 
different manner, owing to particular geographical circum- 
stances. To the north of the Indian ocean, the countries of 
Arabia, Persia, and India, extend every where to within twen- 
ty-five, and from that parallel to within fifteen, or even twelve 
degrees of the equator ; and, like the central, parts of Africa, 
are excessively heated when they have the sun nearly vertical, 
but moderately temperate when he approaches the southen\ 
tropic. The vast ridge of mountains which from Armenia ex- 
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tends iti an easterl]^ direction, ivith few interraptions, across 
the interior of Asia, almost to its extremity, and which are in 
the winter season mostly covered with snow, greatly contribute 
to this moderation of the heat. The air in those countries is 
therefore sometimes more rarefied by heat, and sometimes 
more condensed with cold than that of the Indian, sea. From 
this circumstance, it naturally results, that iii the month of 
April, when the sun beg^ins to heat those countries which are 
situated towards the north of that sea, the south-west monsoon 
commences, and blows during the six months of the hot sea- 
son. But in October, when the heats are past in the more 
northern, and increase in the southern parts, the north-east 
monsoon begins, and continues until the sun returning and 
passing tl|e equator, again advances towards the tropic of 
Cancer. 

The third kind of periodical wind, is that, which, according 
to its regular alternations, is distinguished by the name of the 
sea or land«breeze. The atmosphere over the land, during the 
day, being hotter, but in tb& night, colder than that over the 
sea ; the current of air in the day-time will, according to the 
general rule, be from the sea to the land« but in th6 night from 
the land to the sea. This is very observable in the islands of 
the torrid zone. In the West- Indies, the sea-breeze begins 
to blow about nine in the morning, increases gradually till 
noon, then decreases and dies away about five in the evening. 
About an hour afterwards the land breeze begins, which blows 
from the central part of the island towards the sea, in the di- 
rection of every point of the compass, and continues till about 
eight in the morning. 

There are various other winds peculiar io certain countties 
and coasts. On the coast of Peru there is constantly a breeze 
from the south-west.* The tract of sea included between the 
fourth and tenth degrees of north latitude, and between the 
longitude of Cape Verd and that of the easternmost of the Cape 
Vei'd islands, is the region of almost perpetual calms, attend- 
cd with terrible thunder and lightnings, and frequent rains, 
from which circumstance it has acquired the name of The 
Rains. It is said, that ships sailing within these limits have 
sometimes been detained whole months. 
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The causes of this pboenoroeDon may) with great physical 
probability) be traced to these two circumstances: the wester- 
ly winds blowing on this coast meeting here, with the general 
trade wind from the easty and balancing each other, occasion 
tbe calms ; Mid the vapours carried thither by each wind ac- 
cumulating jand condensing) produce tbe almost continual 
rains. Along the coast of Guinea, from Sierra Leone to tho 
equator) an extent of more than 1500 miles, the southerly and 
south-westerly winds continually blow. The south-east trade 
wind having passed the equator, and approached within 80 or 
100 leagues of the coast of Guinea, mclines towards the shore* 
becomes first southrsouth-east, then south, and, by degrees, 
as it comes near the land, veers about to south-south-west ; 
and dose to the shore it is south*west, and sometimes west- 
south-west. This tract is sometimes subject to frequent calms, 
sod often to violent tornadoes, or sudden gusts of wind blow- 
ing with a tremendous force from all the points of the ho« 
rison. Tbe wind thus setting in westerly on the coast of Gui- 
nea, is» in all probability) to be attributed to the nature of the 
adjacent continent ; for if a countiy, situated between the tro- 
|ttcs,and consequently exposed to the rays of a vertical sun^ 
be level and sandy, as the immense deserts of Africa are sup- 
posed to be, the heat produced by the reflection of the solar 
beams, and retained in the sand, is scarcely to be conceived 
bf sn inhabitant of a more temperate region. In such a coun- 
try, therefore* the air must be exceedingly rarefied, and con* 
sequently the denser air will rush in from cooler regions to 
restore the equilibrium. The constant westerly wind, there- 
fore, which sets in on the coast of Guinea, affords a sufficient 
proof that the interior parts of Africa are excessively heated. 
All these periodical, winds just mentioned being influenced 
by the seasons, . and by the particular situations of countries 
and coasts, are susceptible of partial variations, too numerous 
and minute for insertion in this place, but which may be found 
amply displayed in the relations of navigators and travellers* 
They will all, however, be found to corroborate the general 
theory, that winds are produced by the rarefaction and con- 
^nsation, or, in other words, by the expansion and compres- 
sion of the air. Above the latitude of thirty degrees north and 
south, the winds are variable, 
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The quality of the wind h ^ Iso materially influenced by Uie 4 
nature of the soil t>ver which it passe»«-tbe burning and blast- 
ing winds of the deserts of Africa and Arabi4r those ofFitik* 
land islandsi the saniel in the deserts near Bagdad, the Siroc- 
co of Italy, and the hurricanes of the West-Indies, being en* 
tirely of a local nature,will be, with greater propriety, included 
in the description of those countries, than in this general sketch* 

The effects produced by the winda in regard to the tempe* 
rature of different countries, are universally expeiienced ; and 
their influence on mutual communication and commerce are^ 
almost equally obvious ; for, by an attention to the periodical 
winds, distant voyages are rendered more safe and expedidous. 
In the Indian seas, navigation ought to be regulated by the 
monsoons ; and in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, by the trade 
winds. Vessels sailing from Europe to the West-Indies, find 
their advantage in running south, and reaching, as soon as pos^ 
uble, the limits of these winds, which carry them forward by 
a direct course ; but, in returning, they are obliged to steer 
northward, in order to get beyond the reach of their influence. 
In tine same manner the Spanish galleons from Acapuico, in 
Mexico, proceed with the easterly tropical wind, by a direct 
'course to Manilla ; but, on their return, endeavour immedi- 
ately to gain the higher latitudes. 

The iides.'y^The tides, or the flux and reflux of the sea, is 
that regular motion of the waters, by which they rise and fall, 
in equal intervals of time, and which, like the winds, are of 
great importance in maritime affairs. The theory of the tides 
remained involved in obscurity, until the immortal Newton 
developed it by his grand principle of gravity or attraction. 
That profound philosopher having demonstrated the exis- 
tence of a principle operating throughout the whole solar sys- 
tem, by which all bodies mutually attract each other, with a 
force proportioned to the squares of their distances, it is evi- 
dent that those parts of the sea which are immedtately un- 
der the moon, must be drawn towards it ; and consequently, 
wherever the moon is vertical, the sea will be raised, and the 
tide will flow constantly, following the course of that seconda- 
ry planet. 

In consequence of the earth's diurnal rotation from west to 
east in twenty-four hours, both the sun and the moon appa* 
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ready revolve from east to west^ the former in the same time, 
and the latter in the space of twenty-four hours and forty-nine 
minutes, which constitutes the lunar day. In the space also 
of a year, the sun apparently, and in twenty-nine days and an 
half) the moon realty revolves round the earth.— Whenever, 
thei*efore, they are both on the same meridian, it will be twen- 
ty-nine days and a half before th^y again acquire a similar po- 
ahioD, which is called their conjunction ; but in the half of 
that time they wili be on opposite meridians ; and in this situ- 
ation are aaid to be in opposition. The sun, by reason of his 
Tast distance, attracts the earth much less than the moon ; but 
when they are either in conjunction, or in opposition, their 
joint attractiof) b more powerful than when their angular po- 
sition causes their aepamte attractive forces to act in a cross di- 
lection. The tides, therefore, twice every month, at the times 
of the conjunction and opposition, commonly called the new 
and full ^moon, are higher than ordinary, and are then called 
spring tides, which do not, however, rise to their full height 
till two or three days after, when the joint attraction of the 
sun and moon has h<id time to operate. But when the sun 
aiu) moon are ninety degrees asunder, forming with the earth 
a right angle, their <Htractions counteract each other, and the 
tides are then lessened in proportion to the difference of their 
powers of aKraction. These are called neap-tides, and take 
pUce twice every month, a day or two after the first and last 
quarters of the moon. * 

The same cause that raises the waters where the moon is 
in the zenith, causes their elevation at the same time in the 
places under the nadir ; for these parts being less attracted by 
the mo(fiv» gravitate less towards the centre of the earth, and 
the sea will then be more elevated. Those parts, on the con« 
trary, which have the moon in their horizon, will then have 
the ebb ; for aib the sea is elevated under the zenith and the na- 
dir at the same time, the waters in the adjacent parts will press 
towards these points to maintain the equilibrium, and to sup. 
ply the place of those others, will move the same way, so that 
at the distance of ninety degrees, the water will be the lowest. 
Bycomluning the theory of attracdon with the consequence of 
the earth's diurnal rotation^ it is easy to comprehend the rea- 
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ton why the tides ebb and flow twice in twenty-foar hofirs and 
forty-nine minutes, the length of ^ lunar day. It is easy to 
conceive, that the flux of the sea invariably following the 
moon, if the whole surface of the earth were covered with wa- 
ter, the tide wopld always be the highest where the moon is 
in the zenith, and at the same time in the parts under the na- 
dir, or point diametrically opposite ; while the ebb would be 
the lowest in the horizon, or ninety degrees distant from these 
points. But the iahnds and continents which interrupt the 
natural course of the waters from east to west, retard its pro- 
gress, and give it different directions, occasion a great variety 
of appearances, which can be accounted for only by observing 
the situation of the coasts, straits, 8cc. by whichithey are pro- 
duced. It will not, however, be amiss to observe, that there 
are no tides in lakes, because their extent is so small, that 
every p^rt is equally attracted at the same time. In inland 
seas, such as the Baltic and the Euxine, communicating by 
narrow straits with the ocean, the flux and reflux are scarcely 
perceptible, those inlets not being large enough to supply and 
discharge a quantity of water sufficient to make any conside- 
rable iteration in the height pf their surface. In the Medi- 
terranean the tide scarcely rises to the height of one foot 

Temperature of the air in different countries. ^t-T^^^ tern* 
perature of the air is an important subject in the descrip- 
tion of different parts of the globe, since it contributes more 
than almost any other circumstance to determine the quantity 
and quality of vegetable and animal productions, and is inti- 
mately connected with the history of man, not only by coo- 
curring with the soil in supplying his conveniences and 
comforts, but also in having a considerable influence on hi» 
health, and probably on the vigour of his mind. The pre* 
sence of the sun is undoubtedly one of the principle sources 
of heat as his absence is of cold ; but if those affections of the 
atmosphere depended solely on these two causes, an equal 
temperature would at the same seasons prevail in- all places 
situated under the same parallels. This, however, is £sr from 
being the case ; for the temperature of the eastern coasts of 
America is far colder than that of the western shores of Eu- 
rope in the same latitudes ; and the same observation may, 
with some degree of variatioui be extended to the whole of 



these two continents. It is equally observable, that the tropin 
tai heats of Africa are far greater than those of the West- 
India islands, and other parts of America situated in the tor- 
rid zone ; and indeed an abundance of proofs might be ad-r 
duced to shew that the temperature of the air in different 
countries depends on a variety of circumstances besides ge- 
ographical position. 

One great source of heat exists in the earth ; but whether 
this arbes from any central fire, or from an elementary heat 
difRised through the whole mass of the terrene matter, is a 
problem of no easy solution : the latter case, however, ap- 
pears the most probable. The warmth which the earth im- 
parts to the atmosphere, tends greatly to moderate the cold ; 
and it has, by various observations, been found that the same 
degree of heat exists in all subterraneous situatbns at the 
same depths, or at least that the variations are extremely 
smalL This subterraneous heat is scarcely ever less than 369 
of Fahrenheit's thermometer ; but mines, in which nature is 
probably carrying on some chemical process, afford an excep- 
tion. The temperature of the cave of the observatory of Paris, 
which is ninety feet deep, is 53^^, and in very cold years it 
varies about half a degree. In general, at the depth of about 
ninety feet, the temperature of the earth varies very little ; 
and therefore the warmth of springs is nearly the same in all 
seasons. The internal heat of the earth in our climate is 
about 40<^, and therefore the snow generally t^egins to melt 
first at the bottom. The condensation of vapours is another 
cause of heat, of which it is well known that vapour contains 
a great quantity. This condensation is often formed by tho 
attraction of an electrical cloud, and hence arises that sultry 
beat which in summer is often felt before raiOf and particu- 
larly befoi*e a thunder storm% 

As the earth is a source of heat, distance from the earth 
taust consequently be a cause of cold ; and in confirmation of 
this theory, it is invariably found that cold increases in pro- 
portion to our elevation in the atmosphere. The temperature 
of tbe earth in the vicinity of Paris being 47«,M. Charles, who 
ascended in an air balloon, found it at the estimated height of 
11084 feet, to be 31 ""j or ll<> below congelation. And Lord 
Mulgrave found the temperature of the dr at the bottom of 
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Hucklyt-hill, latitude 80, to be 50^ ; but at the top, at ao ekf 
vaiion of 1503 feet, it was only 42*'. Thus we find, that even 
under the eq^uator, mountains of a certain height have their 
tops covered with snow. M. Bouguer found the cold of Pia* 
chena, one of the Cordelieras, situated under the line, to be 
from seven to nine degrees below the freezing point eveiy 
morning before sun-rise. At a certain elevation, which varies 
in almost every latitude, it constantly fi^eezes in the night all 
the year round, although in warm climates it thaws a little in 
the day. This height. M. Bouguer calls the lower term of 
congelation. Between the tropics, be places it at the eleva- 
tion of 15,577 feet English measure. 

One of the great causes of frost is evaporation. At a cir* 
tain height above the lower term of congelation it never free* 
zes, not through the decrease of the cold, but because the va- 
pours never ascend so high. This height, M. Bouguer fixes 
under the equator at 18.000 feet, and calls it the upper ternv 
of congelation. Sometimes, however, the temperatuce of the 
upper region of the atmosphere is higher than that of the 
lower, particularly when a targe mass of vapours is condensed 
by electrical agency ; for the clouds, by absorbing the solar 
rays, imbibe a greater heat than the clear air is capable of ac- 
quinng ; and consequently the true height of the term of con- 
gelation is at all times subject to a considerable degree of un«* 
certainty. 

The clearing away of woods, by diminishing the vapours, 
contributes greatly to lessen the quantity of rain, and to in- 
crease the warmth of the atmosphere. Several parishes in 
Jamaica, which used to produce fine crops of sugar canes, are 
now, in consequence of cutting down the woods, parched with 
diought nine months in the year. And it has generally been 
observed, that in countries abounding with wood, water is the 
most plentiful, and the greatest number of springs to be found. 
In America, since the woods in the neighbourhood of their 
towns have been cleared away, many streams have been dried 
up, and others reduced so low, as to cause great interruption 
to the mills* 

From these, and a variety of other considerations, it is evi* 
dent that some parts of the globe are, from the nature of the 
soil, and other topographical circumstances, exclusive of their 
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.geographical porition with respect to the equator and the poles, 
better adapted for the reception and communication of heat 
than several others in the same latitudes. Stones and sand, 
cool and heat more readiiy, and to a greater degree, than mould 
or clay : from this cause proceed in a great measiirethe exces- 
sife heats in the sandy deserts of Arabia and Africa, and ti^e 
intense cold of Terra del ?uego, and other stony countries in 
high latitudes. Countries that are uncultivated and covered 
with wood, are much colder than those which are open and 
cultivated, as the former prevent the acceSs of the solar rays 
to the earth or to the snow, which they may conceal, and also 
present a greater number of evaporating surfaces than the lat- 
ter. To be convinced that the air of woody countries is ren- 
dered colder by the evaporation from the trees and shrubs, it 
is only requisite to observe that a thick shade of trees is cooler 
than the shelter of buildings. High and mountainous situations 
being nearer to the source of cold than low and level coun- 
tries, have also a cooler atmosphere, and greatly contribute to 
moderate the violence of the heat in warm latitudes. The 
Alps, the Pyrennees, and the Appenines, the mountains of 
Dauphin6, Auvergne,' Arragon, Biscay, &c, are extremely 
conducive to the mild temperature which France, Spain, and 
Italy enjoy. Without the Balaguat hiJls, India would proba- 
bly have been a parched desert. Jamaica, St. Domingo, and 
most' of the islands betweeh the tropics, are refreshed by the 
breezes which proceed from their mountains. 

The vicinity of the sea is also a circumstance which consi- 
derably affects the temperature of the air, as land is capable of 
receiving and retaining much more, either of heat or cold, 
than water can imbibe. The sea, therefore, moderates the 
heat in warm climates and the cold of higher latitudes. In 
Dur hemisphere, a country derives a greater degree of annual 
warmth from the proximity of a northern than from that of a 
southern sea ; because in the former case, the sharp freezing 
winds of the north lose part of their rigour in passing over the 
eitpanse of water ; and in the latter the breezes from the sea 
mitigate the summer heats. Islands, therefore, participating 
more of the temperature arising from the sea, are generally 
a>oIer in summer and wanner in winter than continents in the 
aftme psrallels ; and in regard to the latter, the same compa- 
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rison will hold good between the maridme parts and the inte« 
rior. The difference between the heat of the'dajr and that of 
the night) is also less on sea than on land) especially in low 
latitudes ; and consequently less in islands and mai'idme pla- 
ces than in coantries remote from the coast. 

The irregular intersection of the surface of the earth bf 
seas and mountains branching out in a thousand different di- 
rections, and exhibiting a variety of appearances, numerous 
and multiform beyond all the ideas that imagination can con- 
ceive, may, to a superficial observer, appear fortuitous, and 
present to the eye of ignorance the view of aa immense ruin; 
but to the physical geographer it points out the agency of ah 
all-wise and provident hand in the arckitecture of the immense 
fabric. When the apparent irregularities on the surface of • 
the globe are inspected with the eye of philosophy, they are 
found not only beneficial, but absolutely necessary to the wel-' 
fare of its inhabitants. Mountains, by attracting the vapours^ 
contribute to their condensation into clouds, serve as the re« 
servoirs of rivers, and moderate the heat of warm climates. 
The vicinity of seas, as already observed, likewise mitigate 
the cold^f the higher, and the heat of the lower latitudes. 
The advantages of commerce, which, without seas, could ex- 
ist only in a very limited degree, are too multifarious to be 
here enumerated ; but they present themselves in every geo- 
graphical view, and appear conspicuous in almost everypage 
of the history of man. It is indeed impossible to survey the 
ramifications of the ocean, the windings of the coasts, and the 
other maritime features of geography, without observing the 
advantages resulting from an arrangement, which ignorance 
might regard as irregularity, or to trace the progress of hu- 
man improvement, withoutperceiving the connection between 
physical and moral circumstances ; and how much the facility 
of an intercourse among nations has contributed to the pro* 
gress of science and civilization. 

We might carry our remarks still farther, and observe, that 
the unevenness of the surface of this globe is a circumstance 
without which it could not be habitable ; and which is conse- 
quently not only conducive to the welfare and conveniency, 
but absolutely necessary to the existence of the human spe- 
ciesJ It has been ably demonstrated} that if the earth had 



feft dettkote of those vast coocayitiet, Which sonre as 
the receptacles of the oceea afid its various branches, its whole 
sttHaoe would teve beeo coveted with water to a considerable 
d^plht eoBStkotiiig an immense and solitary expanse, the si- 
lent a bode of fishes* . Sut without considering the vast recep- 
tactea of tke oceteii if what is now land presented a surface 
mUyntiif level, the waters would every where stagnate upon 
ill aMd all the. countries en this globe would be only a continu- 
' alien of anmense morassesi enveloped in perpetual fogs, un- 
inhabitable by tntman beings, and fit for the residence only of 
reptiles and M|imtlc fowls. 

In Europe^ unusual col^ in summer may arise from a long 
continuance of easterly or northerly winds, or cloudy weather, 
intercepting the rays of the sun, or from frequent and heavy 
nuns. Unusual cold in winter msty proceed from the follow- 
ing causes : first, unusual cold in the preceding summer. The 
warmth of winter being b a great measure derived from the 
earth, the deficiency of the heat imbibed in the summer must 
be perceived in the cold -season. The cold of January, 1709, 
was the meet severe *that had, during a long interval, been 
knowD in Europe : and Mr. Derham remarked, that the pre- 
ceding June was so cold, that on the 13th of that itionth the 
thermometer was very near the freezing point ; the quantity 
of rain was also unusually great. Secondly, heavy rains, fol- 
lowed by easterly or northerly winds. This indeed, at any 
time, produces great cold, by reason of the consequent evapo- 
ration. Thirdly, the arrival of Siberian or American winds ; 
for the cold and the heat of one country may, by the winds, 
be coromunicated to another. Siberia is 3800 miles distant 
from London ; but according to Mr. Smeeton's calculation, a 
common brisk wind proceeds at the rate of thirty-five miles 
per hour, and consequently may in three days reach us from 
Siberia, without losing much of its original cold. The winds 
from America may also arriye in Europe in a few days ; but 
their rigour will be mitigated, by passing over the wide ex- 
panse of the Atlantic Ocean, unless that sea has been previous- 
ly cooled by northerly winds, in which case those from the 
weat may be found extremely cold, Mr. Derham, on com- 
paring^ his journals with tliose of Mr. Robic, ip New England, 
foond that the America winds, in the space of a few days, 
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reached Britsun. This U^eory of cbe commoiytcadon of tai^lr 
peraiure from one country to MX)tlier» by the wiiid% it fur- 
ther elucidated by the experiments of Mr. Derb.ain and Jfir* 
BfLce, although the difference between their calculations is 
considerable. The former supposes the greatest velocity of 
the wind to be sixty miles per hour ; while, by the tattert it is 
estimated at sixty-three miles per hour in a great storm s In a 
brisk gale, at the rate of twenty^one ; and in a small tireeze^ 
at ten miles per hour. From these observations, it it net itif- 
ficuit to calculate, with some degree of accuracy, in what 
length of time the winds, if their direction be not changed, or 
their progress impeded by particular circumstances, may pass 
from one country to another. Fourthly, another less obvious 
cause of extt*eme cold, is the descent pf a superior stratum of 
the atmosphere. This will happen when a cold wind passes 
over a country where the lower strata of the atmosphere are 
much lighter : and consequently thb extraordinary cold will 
be preceded by a low state of the barometer. This appears 
to be frequently the case in Holland, where a greater degree 
of cold is often lexperienced than in higher latitudes : for 
being a moist country, its atmosphere abounds more in va- 
pours, which render it specifically lighter. During the great 
cold of January, 1783, the barometer was lower in Holland 
than it had ever been in the space of fifty years preceding ; 
and Muschenbrock remarked, that in a Dutch winter^ when 
the mercury in the barometer descends, the cold increases. 

These introductory remarks on the winds, on temperature^ 
8cc. the greatest part of which are borrowed from Dr. Hal- 
ley and Mr. Kirwan, are of great importance, as to them the 
reader may often refer a variety of physical peculiarities to be 
met with in the description of various parts of the globe, and 
observe their influence on the moral circumstances of the in- 
habitants in different climates. 
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GBITBEAL BITIBION OF TBB TBBRAQUB0U8 6L0BC. 

Xhe surface of the globe being considered as divided into 
hnd and water, it is proved bjr recent discoveries, that the for- 
mer comprises no more than one third of the whole ; the other 
two thirds consist of numerous oceans, seas, &c. graciously- 
ordained by Creative Providence to faciliute mutual inter- 
course between the different nations which they separate, and 
to promote among them commerce and civilization. 

The ancients considered the earth under the three grand 
diWsioos of Asia, Africa, and Europe., As, however, theso 
countries form, only one continent, this distinction was arbi- 
trary ; but it answered all the purposes of methodical ar- 
rangement ; and has been retained by succeeding geographers* 
Modem discoveries have added a fourth division, that of Ame- 
rica^of greater extent than any one of the others, and forming 
a separate continent. Australasia and Polynesia are names 
newly ^ven to the extensive country of New Holland, and to 
the numerous islands widely dispersed in the Pacific Ocean* 
These two latter divisions are adopted by Mr. Pinkerton, and 
teveral other men of science, but whether they will be sanc- 
tioned by general usage, or ultimately exploded, is yet uncer- 
tain. Of the four grand divisions of the earth, Asia has ever 
been the most populous. Its population has by some been er* 
vX)L,i. ;i 
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timated at ^five hundred millions ; .but this calculation admits 
the supposition that Chba contains three hundred and thirty 
xoillions. One hundred and fifty millions is the number com- 
monly assigned to Europe. Africa is supposed to contain 
thirty millions, and America twenty millions ;^ but it requires 
only a very small share of penetration to discover the extreme 
uncertainty of all computations of this nature. 

The Pacific Ocean> which extends from the eastern extre- 
mities of Asia to the western coasts of America, presents the 
greatest expanse of water on this globe, and occupies nearly 
the half of its surface.v The next in extent is the Atlantic) 
which separates the old and the new continents. The Indian , 
Ocean may be reckoned the third that is ranked in this class. 
Particular parts of these oceans have acquired distinct appella- 
tions from the countries to which they are contiguous, which 
will be observed in their proper places. The seas called arc- 
tic and antarctiC) from their situation near the polesy are, 
properly, branches of the Pacific and Atlantic Many parts 
of the globe, which are familiar to modem geographers, were 
totally unknown to the ancients ; and several discoveries of 
the utmost importance arc of a very recent date. Geography, 
however, although so much improved and extended, still re- 
mains very imperfect, and large districts of. Asia, Africa, and 
America, arc yet unexplored. Europe is the only division of 
the globe that is well known ; and, being in every point of 
view the most interesting, will be naade the first object of 
description. The others will be described in the accustomed 
order, and from the moat approved documents. 
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Xhis division of the globe, although the least extensive^^ 
claims the pre-eminence over the others in many important 
particulars. It contains few mines of gold and silver, but it is 
the seat of science and commerce ; and without being able to 
boast of the natui*al riphes which some other pai*ts of the eartli 
afford, it has, through the industry, ingenuity, and enterprising 
spirit of its inhabitants, acquired much greater opulence than 
Asia, Africa, or America can display. But the super^eminent 
distinction of Europe is, that of being the quarter of the globe 
in which the human mind is in the* highest state of improve* 
meat, and where man is exhibited in all the grandeur of intel- 
lectual superiority. 

Extent.'] — Europe extends about three thousand miles from 
the rcl^k of Lisbon, in 9^ 30' west longitude^ to the Uralian 
mountains in longitude 60(> 40' east, and 2350 from Cape Nord 
in Danish Lapland, north latitude Yl ^^ 10^ to Cape Matapan in 
Greece, in latitude 36* 2d' north latitude. Its content in 
square miles has been variously estimated ; and, indeed, all 
computations of this nature, in such irregularity of figure, 
must be so exceedingly vague, as scarcely to be deemed ap- 
proxinaations to truth.* 

Boundaries.^ — The boundaries of Europe, as well as those 
of Asia and Africa, were unknown to the ancients, and almost 
a third part of it towards the nonh-east was, in a great mea- 
sure, terra incognita until the end of the seventeentii century. 
On the north it is bounded by the Arctic Ocean, on the west 
by the German and Atlantic Oceans, on the south by the Me- 
diterranean and Euxine Seas, and on the east by the Grecian 
Archipelago, the Hellespont, the Propontis, the Thracian 
Bosphorus, the western part of the Euxine, and Asiatic Rus- 
sia, of which the limits are not easily distinguished until the 

• Pmkerton's Geog. p. 7. 
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Ursiliati mountftins mark with precision the bouadaries of Eu- 
rope and Asia.* 

First population.'] — Europe was undoubtedly first peopled 
from Asia ; but, to attempt to ascertain at what time, or in 
what manner, tnankind were dispersed into this and other parts 
of the earth, would be a perplexing and useless researcby 
which, at the best, could end only in conjecture. The origi- 
nal inhabitants are supposed to have been the Celts in the 
south and west, and the Fins and Laplanders in the north, 
with successive tribes of Scythians, Sarmatians and Sclavoni- 
ans from Asia ; to which may be add^d, colonies of Egyptians 
and Iberians from Africa, of which the former passed into 
Greece, and the latter into Spain, at a very early period. \^ 

Maritime ifivt'nofM*]-— Among the maritime divisions of 
Europe may be reckoned the German 0<^ean, so named by 
the Romans, from its washing the shores of ancient Germany 
from the mouth of the Rhine to the peninsula of Jutland. . It 
may be considered as a part of the Atlantic, terminating at 
the Straits of Dover, by which it communicates with the Bri- 
tish Channel and the Bay of Biscay., That part of the ocean 
which lies to the north of Scotland, was, by the ancients, calN 
ed the Deucaledonian Sea. ■ The northern extremity of Eu- 
rope is bounded by the Arctic Ocean, which is in a great mea- 
sure unknown to navigators, by whom it is never visited, ex- 
cept in the middle of summer, for the purpose of whale fish- 
ing. Tremendous mountains of ice, appearing in every shape 
that nature, in all her variety, can produce, or imagination 
conceive, and crowned with towers and pinnacles reflecting 
the rays of light with glittering brilliancy and an infinite di- 
versity of colours, render this ocean a world of wonders, dis- 
playing the munificence of the creation, and shewing the lit- 
tleness of all the works of man in comparison with the sublime 
grandeur of Nature. 

Inland seas.'] — In a general survey of Europe, the number 
and extent of its inland seas cannot be overlooked, as they not 
only constitute a striking feature in its geography, but also 
powerfully and perceptibly influence the moral circumstances 
of its inhabitants, by the facility which they afford to commer- 
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dal intercourse, and to every kind of commuidcation between 
the different nations of this quarter of the globe. These seas 
are the Baltic, which branches out into the Gulfs of Both- 
nia and Finland, the Mediterranean,which, on the north side, 
opens into the Adriatic and the Archipelago, or Egean Sea^of 
the ancients, and lastly, the Euxine, or Black Sea. The mud- 
dy and shallow sea of Asoph,>^y the ancients called Palus,.or 
a marsh, is a large lake communicating with the Euxine by 
the Stndt of Caffdv^ and the White Seals a large bay opening 
into the Frozen Ocean.\ To enumerate all the various rami- 
fications of these seas, their straits, bays, and other minute 
diversities, would be superfluous, as it would encumber the 
memory without effectually informing the mind. The know* 
ledge of these topographical particulars can be communicated 
only by delineation ; and a single glance over a good set of 
maps will give more precise ideas of the form, extent, and re- 
lative situation of countries, the course of rivers, the windings 
of sea-coasts, and a variety of other minutiae essential to the 
study of geography, than can possibly be acquired from folios 
of verbal description. Such topographical, as well as choro- 
graphical features, therefore, as are objects either of curiosity 
or importan<;^, will be distinctly exhibited in the description 
of the particular countries in which they are found, where, 
being linked with their proper connections, they will appear 
not only more interesting, but also more distinct ; will make 
a deeper impression on the mind, and be more easily retained 
in the memory. 

Benefits resulting from inland «ea«.]-— To the philosophi- 
cal geographer, a view of the inland seas of Europe will point 
out one of the principal physical causes of those different de. 
grees of civilization which distinguish the inhabitants of diffe- 
rent parts of the globe. A multitude of both physical and moral 
influences contribute to determine the &te of nations, as well 
as of individuals, and to fix their places in the general system 
of human affairs, and the scale of intellectual improvement. 
It must be acknowledged, that the latter seem to have a more 
decided influence in making these distinctions than the for- 
mer, but yet their combined operations form a complicated 
whole, difficult to unravel, and their particular effects are not 
easily discriminated. Those civil and political systems, which 
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determine the train of our ideasj and direct our opinions ; those 
national or individual occurrences, which influence our des- 
tin]F) may themselves have originally depended more upon 
physical causes, and local circumstances, tlian vft are apt to 
believe, or can readily discover ; and, among these, a mari- 
time situation alibrding a facility of intercourse, seems to have 
been not the least considerable. The Mediterranean was one 
of the principal means of promoting the civilization of ancient 
Europe. From its shores the arts and sciences, commerce 
and literature, gradually spread into the interior, and have at 
length been communicated to her most distant regions. The 
flourishing state of the ancient cities on the western coast of 
Asia Minor and Syriajas well as of ihose on the northern shores 
of Africa, may be traced to the same source. The facility of 
communication, which this extensive ti*act of water afforded, 
gave rise to tlie opulence of Tv^^f Alexandria, and Carthage, ; 
as well as to the civilization and science of Greece and Rome ; 
and the Baltic may .be considered as noi less conducive to the 
improvement of northern Europe, than the Mediterranean to 
that of her southern regions. The advantage of those inland 
seas has undoubtedly contributed, in no small decree, to the 
superiority of Europe over the otiier divisions o^the old con- 
tinent ; and the defects of Asia and Africa in these particu- 
lars, may be justly regaifded as a physical obstacle to their 
advancement in civilization. In treating of these divisions of 
the glohe, the view of their geographical situation and moral 
circumstances, will afford us an opportunity of more fully 
illustrating this subject by obvious compaiison. In some 
parts of these extensive continents, we shall discover almost 
insuperable obstacles to improvement, while in others, we 
shall see the greatest physical advantages counteracted by 
civil, political, or religious systems, hostile to the operations 
of intellect, and the efforts of industiy and genius. The per- 
spective will in some measure enable us to perceive, in what 
manner a variety of circumstances, operating in conjunction 
or opposition, influence the moral and intellectual system, and 
determine the fate of different portions of mankind. 

European states,'] — The different states of Europe have, by 
some, been ranged into ^three classes ;\ the first comprising 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, France, ^ 
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Rassiay^the Austrian dominions, Prussia, 3pain,\and Turkeys 
and the second containing the Batavian Republic, Denmark,' 
Sweden, Portugal, and Switzerland ; while the chief states of 
Germany and Italy are considered as composing the third class. 
This mode of arrange ment> ho wcfver, appears somewhat arbi- 
trary ; for, on an accurate examination of their power and re- 
sources, no two, at least, of the second and third classes will 
be found, between which there does not exist a considerable 
and evident disparity. 

In entering on a survey of the particular states of Europe^ 
as they stand in the^ighth.yearof the nineteenth century, we 
Aall adhere to the order pointed ont by geographical position 
and political influence ; and, instead of dividing them into re- 
gular classes, consider the whole European system as under 
the immediate control of three predominant powers, Great 
Britain, France, and Russia, whose various impulses regulate 
the movements of the whole machine. 

According to this arrangement. Great Britain naturally pre- 
sents itself as the first subject of description, being one of the 
three great arbiters of the destiny of Europe, and in every re- 
spect the most interesting object of attention to a native of' 
this country: All knowledge is deduced from analogy ; and 
some standard of comparison must be fixed before ideas can 
be formed, or estimates made with precision. This must be 
sought among such things as are most familiar to us ; and, 
consequently, before we aspire to any correct knowledge of 
foreign countries, we ought to be intimately acquainted with . 
our own. To every geographical student, therefore, the state 
of hb own country must be the most important^ and ought to 
be the first subject of inquiry. 
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CHAP. I. 



Name....Geogniphicai Description ...SitiULtion and extentM^oandariet.^ 
Face of the counti7....Mouotaiii8»»RiTers..»GanaU ...Lakes .^..Minera- 
logy...Miner«l watera....SoiI.»CUinate...«V^;etable prodactioD8.^.2oo- 
|[^...Natural and artificial curiosities. 

Aiim^.]-- EnolanD) like most other countries, has beefi 
known b^ various appellations. The ancient name of Britan- 
nia, given to the whole island, is supposed to have been de- 
rived from a Phoenician word signifying tin, as it is universal- 
ly agreed that the Phoenicians traded hither for that metal 
long before the Christian aera ; and that of Albion most pro- 
bably originated from the white cliffs of the Kentish coast op- 
posite to the continent. But, without entering into etymolo- 
gical disquisitions, which are little to the present purpose, it 
suffices that both these namles were admitted in ancient geo- 
graphy. The modem appellation of England, by which the 
southern part has ever since the time of Bede been distin- 
guishedy is obviously derived from the Angles, one of the 
most powerful of the Saxon nations, by whom it was conquered. 

Geographical position and extent of the whole island J] — ^The 
island of Great Britidn is situated between 50^ and 58^ 30' 
north latitude, and between 3* east and 6*^ 30' east longitude ; 
its greatest extent from north to south being 510 geographi- 
cal, or S80 British miles, and from east to west 321 of the for- 
mer, nearly equivalent to 350 of the latter. 

England, including Wales, is situated between 50? and 56<^ 
north latitude, and between 6* 20' west, and 2<* east, longitude, 
taking nearly the form of a triangle, and extending in length 
from south to north about 400, and in breadth from east to 
west about 350, British miles. 
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Boundartes....Conteni....Populalion.']'^lt is bounded on the 
east by the German Ocean, on the south by the EnglUh Chan« 
nei, and on the north by Scotland, the boundaries on that side 
bebg the Cheviot hills, the river Tweed, celebrated in Scotch 
pastorals, and an ideal line running south-west to Sol way 
Firth. The content of this part of the island is computed at 
49,450 square miles, and the population being estimated at 
8,400,000, gives the number of 169 inhabitants to a square 
mile.* 

Face of the cofin/ry.]— The (ace of the country is, in gene- 
ndf variegated and beautiful. In some parts, verdant plains 
extending as far as the eye can reach, covered with numerous 
fiocks and herds, exhibit a scene of rural opulence ; in others^ 
gently swelling hills and bending vales, fertile in com or wav- 
ing with wood, regale the eye witli delightful landscapes. 

A picturesque writer gives the following animated descrip- 
tion of the aspect of the country, and of the peculiar charac- 
terisdcs of its landscape scenery : << In some or other of the 
particular species of landscape, it may probably be excelled. 
Switzerland may perhaps exceed it in the beauty of its wooded 
valleys ;t Germany in its river ^ews, and Italy in its lake 
scenes. But if it yield to some of these countries in particu- 
lar beauties, I suppose that on the whole it transcends them 
an. It exhibits, perhaps, more variety of hill and dale and 
level ground, than is any where to be seen in so small a com- 
pass. Its rivers assume every character, diffusive, wbding, 
and rapid. Its aestuaries and coast views are varied, of 
course, from the form and rockiness of its shores. Its moun- 
tains and lakes though they cannot perhaps rival, as I have just 
observed, some of the choice lakes of Italy, about Tivoli es- 
pecially, where the most perfect models of this kind of land- 
scape are said to be presented, are yet in variety, I presume, 
equal to the lake scenery of any country .''| Nothing, how- 
ever, in this comparative view indicates any particular beauty, 
or exhibits any superiority of English landscape above that of 
other countries. But the following observation, from the same 

* Boetticber*s Tables. 

t Surely be might have added, «< and in the majesty of its mountaSn 
scenery," 
i Gilpin's Tour, voL 1st p. 6. 
VOL. I. & 



author, marks a circurastance, which, whether it be consider- 
ed as a beauty or a deformity, is, if not peculiar to England, 
at least more general than in many other countries. ^< One 
of these peculiar features," he remarks, " arises from the in- 
termixture of wood and cultivation, which is found oftener in 
English landscape than in the landscape of otlier countries. 
In France, in Italy, in Spain,* and in most other places, culti- 
vation and wood have their separate limits. Trees grow in 
detached woods, and cultivation occupies vast unbounded 
common fields ; but in England, the custom of dividing pro. 
perty by hedges, and of planting hedge.rows, so universally 
prevsdls, that wherever you have cultivation, there also you 
have wood."t This observation may mostly be made where 
inclosures are frequent ; and if this general interposition of 
wood, by often intercepting the view, render the landscapes 
of diminutive extent and destitute of grandeur, it gives them 
at the same time an almost infinite diversity. 

One of the principal requisites of geography is to delineate 
a just picture of the face of the countries which it describes ; 
this, however, has been so generally neglected, that all the in- 
formation given by travellers and collected by geographers, is 
often insufficient to convey any just ideas on so important a 
subject. Geography, indeed, labours under a variety of dis- 
advantages from which many other sciences are free, as it de- 
pends on actual observation for its ground- work ; and a great 
number of accurate surveys would be necessary for its perfec- 
tion. There are, even in England, some districts which are 
as fittle known to geographers as the deserts of Arabia, or the 
wilds of Tartary. 

Mountains,'] — ^Mountains form a grand feature in the aspect 
of every country where they are found ; they generally exhi- 
bit themselves in chains or in clusters. These, however, are 
for the most part extremely irregular, in many places shoot- 
ing forth vast ramifications, which often extend far into the 
adjacent countries and perplex geographical arrangement* 
The English mountains may be thus classed : in the most 
northern part, the Cheviot hills, which rise from the south- 

* Spacious fields and extensive commons are more general in Spain, 
dian in almost any country in Europe. 
t Cilpip^s TouTy vol. Ist p« r. 
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wesi until they join those of Galioway on the north-east. la 
the next place, the central ridge, which, running from north 
to south with mciny deviations and irregularities, extends al- 
most from the borders of Scotland to the very centre of £ng« 
land, and terminates in Derbyshire and the borders of Che* 
shire, although it is in some measure continued in a zigzag 
lio^ of smaller elevations nearly to Salisbury, with many irre- 
gular and diverging branches. The mountains of Craven in 
Yorkshire, especially Whamside, Pennygant, and Inglebo- 
rough, are the highest in England. These, as well as Pendle 
in Lancashire, belong to the central chain ; but Kelton fell} 
Siunmore, Wildboar fell, Skiddaw, and several others in Cum* 
berland, Westmoreland, and on the western limits of York* 
shire, cannot be brought under any regular arrangement. The 
bills of Mendip, Polden, Sedgemoor, &c. in Somersetshirer 
with the wilds of Dartmoor in Devonshire, and the moun- 
tidnous tracts of Cornwall, constitute another range, which 
terminates at the Land's End, of which some consider the 
rocks of Scilly as a fragment. The greatest part of Wales is 
a mountainous country. 

The highest, however, of these mountains scarcely deserve 
that name, when compared with many of those which are 
found ill other countries, on the continent, as well as in seve* 
nU isli^nds, and would appear only as hillocks if placed near 
the Alps or the Andes. In order to enable the reader to form 
precise ideas of the altitude of the highest British mountains, 
I shall here subjoin Mr. Housman's table of the height of the 
principal in England and Scotland. 

Height above the Level of the Sea. 
Mountains. Measured by. Feefi^ 

Snowdon in Wales ...... Waddington S456 

Whemside ditto 4050 

Pendle ditto 3411 

Pennygant ditto 3930 

Ingleborough ^- • • • ^^^^^ • • • • ^^^'^ 

Hclwellyn '. . . . Donald 3324 

Skiddaw .• • • • ^^"® ^^'^^ 

Crossfcll *. . . . ditto 3390 

Saddleback ditto 3048 

Bcnlomond ditto . . . 3240 
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Mountuet. Meaiured by. Ftet 

Benevish Donald 4350 

Ben-yrbourd higher • • • -^ 

Laghin-y-Gair_ L Pennant 

Benevish (perpetual snow) J 

Skiddaw, by the experiments of Mr. Walker 3530 

Crossfell, by Pennant -3839* 

But great precision^ as well as skill, is requisite for inea- 
, suring the height of mountains. A late excellent mathema- 
tician, Mr. Ewart, of Lancaster, having measured the height 
of Ingleborougb, with select instruments and the greatest 
care, found the result to be as follows (viz.) 

Height of IngUborough above the Level of the Sea, 

Feet. 

By barometrical admeaaurement 2375,12 

By trigonometrical ditto 3380,79 

In Dr. Gametes opinion Crossfell is the highest mountain 
in England. 

The greatest part of these mountains is calcareous,t and^he 
tops of most of them are wet and boggy. 

£fi7er#.}— Rivers are also important features in geography^ 
being justly reckoned among the sources of opulence and 
power. Those of England are numerous ; but the principal 
are the Thames, ^the Severn, and the Humber, which contri- 
bute exceedingly to its inland navigation and commerce. 

Thames.'} — The Thames, rising in Cotswold hills in Glou- 
cestershire, take^ first a south-easterly, and afterwards almost 
a due easterlyi direction, to its egress into the German Ocean, 
receiving in its progress several smaller streams, as the Char- 
wen, the Tame, the Kennet,,the Mole, and the Lee, as well as 
the navigable river Med way. The course of the Thames, 
which is navigable to Cricklade, is computed at 140 miles. 

Severn.]— The Severn rises in the mountain of Piinliromon 
in North Wales, and after an easterly course to Shrewsbury, 
proceeds almost south to Gloucester ; it then Qows south-west 

• Description of Cumberland, &.c. 8vo. Carlisle, 1800. 

t As a minute attention to geology, mineralogy, &c. does not come 
Within the plan of tliis work, the reader is, in regard to these subjects, 
referred to Mr. Pennant, and other naturalists who have treated them 
at large. 
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into the Brifttol Channel^ This river is navigable as &r as 
Welcbpool, and in a course of about UO miles receives the 
two Avons and the Wye, with other smaller streams. 

i/^mft^r.]— The Humber is a large aestuary, the receptacle 
of severdl rivers of great importance to the commerce of the 
central provinces. Its two principal branches are the Trent 
and the Ouse, ^t the confluence of which it takes its name. 
In length of course the Trent is the most considerable. This 
river rises at Newpool in Staffordshire, and proceeding north- 
east by Derby and Nottingham to Newark, takes an almost 
direct northerly course from that town by Gainsboroagh to 
the Humber ; it is navigable to Burton in Staffordshire, and 
the whole length of its course is computed at about 100 
miles.* The Ouse, which, rising in the northern parts of 
Yorkshire, is navigable to Ripon, continues its course for the 
most part in a south-easterly direction, and flowing by York 
to its confluence with the Trent, receives in its passage, after 
leaving that city, the Derwent navigable to Malton, the Warf 
navigable to Tadcaster, the Aire, and the Calder ; the former 
of which extends the benefiu of navigation to Leeds, and the 
latter to Halifax, and both of them extremely facilitate the 
exportation of the woollen maaufactures. The Don, which 
falls into the Ouse a little below these rivers, affords the same 
conveniency to Sheffield and Doncaster. 

Mer8eif..,.T;yne...,Dee,y-'To these principal rivers might 
be added many of inferior note, of which we shall fnention 
only the Mersey navigable to Stockport, the Tyne to New- 
castle, and the Dee to Chester ; as the rest are of inferior im- 
porunce, and properly constitute the more dimunitive fea- 
tures of topography. 

Canals.'] — Closely connected with the article i>f rivers is 
that of canals, which serve as a substitute for the former 
where they are wanted, and eminently contribute to the ad* 
vancement of inland navigation. In every respect navigable 
canals merit attention : they are interesting, not only to the 
geographer and the trader, but also to the philosopher and 
statesman, as they contribute in no small degree to mark the 
genius of a nation, and its progress in science and commerce. 

• Pmkerton*! Geog.p. 10^. 
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The Cardike, cut from the Tyne a little below Peterborough 
to the Witham about three miles below Lincoln, apparently 
for the purpose of opening a communication between these 
two riverb, is supposed to have been the first undertaking of 
this kind.* This canal, which by some is ascribed to the Ro- 
mans, and by others to the Danes, expends about forty milesy 
and appears to have been very deep, although now nearly fil- 
led up.t The first canal made expressly for the purpose of 
inland navigation, however, of which we have an authenticat- 
ed accouiit, is that of San key, cut in order to convey coals 
from the pits at St. Helen's to Liverpool ; for which the act 
of Parliament was procured A. D. 1753. So recent is the 
date of this great plan of national improvement. 

But the gratitude of posterity will commemorate the Duke 
of Bridgewater as the immortal founder of inland navigation 
in Britain. His opulence and enterprising spirit, in con- 
junction with the consummate genius of Brindley, carried into 
sucfcessful execution designs, which, aUhough oftlie greatest 
national importance, had never before been attempted in this 
country. His first canal, which was intended for the purpose 
of conveying coal from his pits to Manchester, commences 
near Worsley Mills, about seven miles from that town, where 
the Duke formed a bason capable of containing all his boats, 
and of serving as a reservoir at the head of the navigation. 
This canal runs through a hill by a subterraneous passage 
sufficiently large for the admission of long flat-bottomed boats> 
which are easily towed, by means of hand rails on each side, 
to the coal works, a distance of three quarters of a mile un- 
der ground ; and a circuit of two miles having been found 
necessary on account of the level, the whole length of tlie na- 
vigation is nine miles before they reach Manchester.! In 
this short space it was necessary to surmount almost every 
physical obstacle that can be met with in undertakings of this 
nature ; and every effort of ingenuity and industry was em- 
ployed for perfecting the plan. The canal is conveyed across 
the river Irwel by an aqueduct which rises thirty-nine feet 

• Oulton's Introd. to Eng. Itin. p. 482. 
f Philips* Hist. Inland Navig. Addend. S9l 
t Oulton's Introd. Eng. Itin. p. 46. 
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Above its bed, and is upw;irds of six hundred feet in length. 
The whole expense of this stupendous work, in the coropara* 
tiye cheap state of labour and provisions at that, time, was only 
computed at a thousand guineas per mile.* The various ma- 
chines and inventions of Brindlcy for its construction and pre- 
servation excited universal admiration ; and its successful ac- 
complishment will immortaliEe his name. 

The junction of the four principal ports of the kingdon^ 
London, Bristol, Liverpool, and Hull, by an inland navigation, 
was the grand design of Brindley. A coxpmunication was ac- 
cordingly opened between Liverpool and Hull, by a c^nal from 
Ac Trent to the Mersey. The canal which connects these 
two rivers is ninety-nine miles in length, and is styled the 
Grand Trunk ; it was begun A. D. 1766, under the directioa 
of that great engineer, but was not completed until A. D. 
1777. In some places it was attended with great difHcuitieSy 
being carried over the river Dove in Derbyshire, by an ac- 
qaeduct of twenty-three arches, and through the hill of Hare- 
castle in Staffordshire, by a tunnel of 2880 yards in length, and 
more than seventy yards below the surface of the ground.f 
This work was executed with great labour and expense ; but 
its utility corresponds with the grandeur of the design. It is 
not, indeed, possible to enumerate all the advantages derived 
from this communication between the sea-ports and the ma. 
nufacturing towns. Many of the natural productions of those 
countries through which the canal passes, had, by reason of 
the heavy expenses of land carriage, lain useless for ages, but 
now find their value to a degree beyond all expectation. The 
various commodities, both of export and import, find a cheap 
4md easy conveyance ; and the merchants and manufacturers 
of the interior, enjoy the benefits of water-carriage almost 
from their own doors to the principal sea-ports ; for the Se- 
vern now communicates, not only with the Trent and the 
Mersey by various courses of navigation, but also with the 
Thames, by a canal of near forty miles in length, which com- 
pletes the quadruple intersection of the kingdom. 

It is not within the limits of our design to describe all the 
mipute divisions of inland navigation ; in this respect it is siif- 

• Pinkerton'8 Geog. v. Ist. p. 94. 
t Gary's Plans, 26, 27, 2?. 
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Bcient to add, that scarcely any considerable town in the whole 
kingdom is without the convenience of either a navigable 
river or a canal.* But in a performance of this nature, it ap- 
peared necessary to pay some attention to the great outlines 
of a plan» which so obviously marks the prosperity and com- 
merce of the country, and will serve to commemorate the 
gfand and liberal views of the Duke of Bridgewater, as well 
as the self-taught genius of Brindley. 

Lakes.y^ln some countries the lakes constitute a striking 
and grand geographical feature ; but those of England have 
not this characteristic, being neither numerous nor extensive. 
The principal are the meres of Soham, Ramsey, and Whittie- 
6ea> in the isle of Ely ; which, in a rainy season, used formerly 
to overflow so as to form a lake of near fifty miles in circum- 
ference ; and even at present the adjacent fens are sometimes 
inundated to a considerable extent. Winander-mere and UIs- 
water, between Lancashire and Westmoreland, with the Ukes 
called Derwent-waters, are of inconsiderable extent, but re- 
markable lor the picturesque scenery with which they are 
surrounded. ' ^ 

MinertUogyJ] — England cannot boast of gold or silver 
among the variety of her mineral productions, although a 
trifling quantity of the former has in several places been 
found, and the English lead ore contains a small mixture of 
the latter ; but in the abundance. and excellence of her coal 
and her tin she stands unrivalled by any country vr'nh which 
geography or history has made us acquainted. Since the En- 
glish have discovered the method of manufacturing their tin^ 
it has proved an article incalculably beneficial to the nationi 
and his royal highness the Prince of Wales derives a revenue 
from its mines.t The tin works are under particular regula- 
tions, and the miners have peculiar privileges. The coal pits 
of Northumberland, although of much less antiquity, are of 
sdll greater value than the tin mines of Cornwall, and ultimate- 
ly more beneficial to England than those of Potosi to Spain. 
The veins were discovered only about the commencement of 

* On this sabject, see Philips* Hist, of Inland Navig. Beauties of 
England and Wales, and a variety of other publications, 
t AiktQ's England Delia. 4th £d. p. 338. 
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the fifteenth century, and from them Newcastle prindpally 
derives its opulence.* To estimate the vast national impor- 
tance of these two great sources of wealth and supports of 
population, it is requisite to observe, that the number of Cor- 
nish imners is said to be near a hundred thousand ; and that 
xnundic, an ore found in the beds of tin, equal to the best Spa. 
Dish copper, and yielding a proportionable quantity of lapis 
calaminaris for making brass^ but which eighty years ago was 
esteemed of no value, has, since Sir Gilbert Clerk discovered 
the method of manufacturing it, become so considerable an 
article of commerce, as to bring in at present the sum of 
150,000/. per annum ; and also that the nunes of Northum^ 
berland furnish London annually with about 600,000 chaldrons 
of coal, in consequence of which 1500 vessels are employed 
in carrying so vast a supply to the metropolis, besides the 
number required for a very considerable exportation of this 
useful commodity to foreign countries. 

The lead mines of Derbyshire and some other counties 
merit the next raVik in British mineralogy, by the employment 
which they afford to the inhabitants; great ntlmbert of people 
are plentifully supported in districts where agriculture fur- 
nishes parsimonious supplies. The Derbyshire hills afford 
also a variety of beautiful stones, which are manufactured into 
▼ases and other articles of curiosity and ornament. Devon- 
shire and some other provinces produce marble, but the best 
sort, which nearly resembles the Egyptian granite, is exceed- 
ingly bard and difficult to be wrought. Quarries of freestone 
are^met with in different places. Northumberland and Che- 
shire yield great quantities of alum and salt. Fuller's earth 
is an article of great consequence in the cloth trade ; and that 
most valuable article coal, to which an ingenious traveller as- 
cribes the excessive opulence of England, as being the very 
soul and support of her manufactures, and consequently of 
her commerce,t is found in great plenty in many parts of the 
country ; but in order to maintain a nursery for seamen, the 
metropolis is almost wholly supplied from the mines of Ner- 
thumberland and Durham. 

• Camp. Polit. Survey, vol. Ist. p. 162. 
t St Fond*8 Voyage en Angletcrre,^ 

VOL. I, '3 
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Mineral »afor«.]«*As England is not deficient in mineralii:* 
it likewise abounds in mineral waters. The constitutional diS' 
eases of the English, originating in the nature of the climate^ 
and the delicacy of their nerves,«have rendered them extreme- 
ly inquisitive after salubrious waters; and, consequently) 9A 
many mineral springs of approved efficacy have been disco. 
Tered in this country as in any other on the globe. Among 
these, the hot wells of Bath in Somersetshire, and Bristol in 
Gloucestershire, and those of Buxton and Matlock in Derby- 
ahire, with the mineral waters of Tunbridge, Epsom, Scarbo- 
rough, and Harrowgate, are the most noted. There are, how- 
ever, many others in the kingdom which, although of inferior 
celebrity, are perhaps, not of less efficacy. 

Sot'/.]— In geographical works, it is not uncommon to speak 
decisively on the soil of different countries of great extent, 
and of various topog^phy. This, however, is a subject on 
which, except in countries of an uniform sur&ce, lik# HollaQdy 
the Delta, and Vale of Egypt, the province of Chaldea, Suri^- 
nam, and other extensive levels of a similar nature, nothing 
can be ssdd, in general terms, with any appearance of propii* 
ety. In every country, in every province, or petty district, of 
a variegated surface, the soil is infinitely diversified ; and every 
peasant, while he knows by daily observation, that the narrow 
limits of a country parish generally admit, in this particular, 
of a great variety, laughs at the geogra|>her who, with all the 
formality of scientific precision, informs him that one country 
is abundantly fertile, and another marked with extreme sterili. 
ty. All, therefore, that can be said on this head is, that Eng« 
land, although it be in general as productive as most other 
countries, contains, like them, a visible mixture of fertility and 
barrenness ; and every one who takes a journey of any con- 
siderable length, in whatever direction in this island, will see 
some of the worst, as well as some of the best soil that can be 
found in any part of the world. England, indeed, as well as 
alnnost every other country that is celebrated for the exube- 
rance of its productions, owes as much of its abundance to the 
efforts of agriculture as to its natural fertility. 

Clinuite.^^ln consequence of the vapoui*s of the Atlantic 
me^ng with the drying winds from the continent, it is a fact, 
universally known, that no country perhaps on the globe, has 
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amore variable climate than Englandy or an atmosphere more 
frequently loaded with clouds. From the extreme changeable- 
9ess of the temperature proceeds the frequency of colds and 
catarrhs, \vhich are often the source of other disorderSf and 
particularly of consumption, a disease fatal to numbers of our 
jouthy and more common perhaps in this than in any other 
country. To the moist and foggy climate, in conjunction with 
^be great use of animal food, may likewise be ascribed that 
melancholy, which by some foreigners has been considered aa 
a national characteristic^ as well as the general prevalence of 
the rheumatism and scurvy, from which the people of £ng« 
land have been supposed to suffer more than all the inhabi- 
tants of the European continent. Some philoaophical obser« 
vers assert, that since the year 1775, a considerable change has 
taken place in the annual temperature of Great Britain and 
Ireland, the summers having been more wet and cold, and tha 
winters more mild than they were previous to that period* 
Id a climate so mutable, it is difficult to speak with precision 
on the commencement, duration, and end of the seasons. Ac« 
curate observation will shew them to be very indistinctly 
marked. Frosty nights are not uncommon in the middle of 
June; and, as our summers often exhibit an appearance of 
winter, the month of December is not unfrequently tinctured 
with the mildness of May. The climate of the eastern is dry* 
er than that of the western parts of the island, the rains being 
in the latter more frequent, and much more violent. 

Vegetable proJuc/iofijr.^— -Without entering into the minute 
details of botany an^ zoology, which, like those of mineralogy, 
are inconsistent with our present plan, we shall confine our 
observations to such of the vegetable and animal productions 
of each country, as constitute objects of interesting curiosity, 
of obvious utility, or of commercial importance. England haa 
mostly been regarded as a country extremely fertile in grsdn ; 
but, from the present system of farming, the progressive 
increase of population, and other accidental causes, it does 
not, at this time, produce a sufficient quantity for the supply of 
its home consumption. This circumstance is generally ascrib. 
ed to the attachment of the English farmers to grazing, which 
causes an excess of pasturage^ while too small a proportion of' 
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the land is asngned to cciiuvation. The advantages and incon- 
teniences attending this systemi as well as those of targe 
and small farms, with a variety of other particulars relative t6 
the management of landed property, have given rise to a 
number of intricate questions, which we shall not here attempt 
to discuss. These, indeed, are professional matters, which 
practical farmers aipne are competent to determine. In regard 
to the proportion of pasturage and culture, the occupiers of 
land certainly best understand, and will undoubtedly pursue, 
that mode of management which they find from experience to 
be the most beneficial and convenient. 

The operations of farming are so exceedingly complex, and 
60 variously determined by a multiplicity of circumstances, 
that their results often invalidate all the conclusions of theory ; 
and theit: success depends more on practical knowledgei than 
perhaps the ablest speculator would imagine. The monopoly 
of farms is also a subject vvhich would require an ample dis- 
cussion ; 1)ut, on examining its good and bad effects, it is to be 
apprehended, that the latter would be found to preponderate. 
It must be acknowledged, that many of the operations of hus- 
bandry may be carried on to the greatest advantage upon a 
large scale ; but, perhaps, this benefit is more than counter^^ 
balanced by the waste of produce, and the want of attention to 
trivial losses, which, in an extensive agricultural concern, are 
often disregarded ; while, in a farm of less extent, every- par- 
ticular comes immediately under inspection, and every loss or 
waste is solicitously avoided. It is also evident, that the accu- 
mulation of farms saves a great deal of expense in the article 
of building ; for the same dwelling-house will often suffice for 
two or three farms, which had before been appropriated to 
one ; and the same business is frequently carried forward by 
servants kept in the family, which would otherwise afford em- 
ployment and support to several inferior farmers and cottagers. 
These circumstances evidently demonstrate, that the monopo« 
!y of land tends greatly to the depopulation of the country, by 
discouraguig marriage, driving the lower classes of the people 
from the villages to large towns, and promoting emigration ; 
and that it likewise contributes to increase the number of 
parish poor, and the amount of the tuxes necessary for their 
Siipport. It has, by some, been supposedi that the authorlt/ 
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of partiament might be usefully exerted in limiting the extent 
ci farms ; butr on a judicious examination of the subject, it 
vill appear that no legtslative regulation could in this case be 
mufennly applied, without producing an endless train of incon* 
veniences, some of which, perhaps, would be greater than 
those arising from the subject of complaint. Some grounds 
are fit only for grazing or meadow, others are adapted to cul« 
tnrC) an^ to make a complete farm, a certain proportion of 
each must be joined. So various are the circumstances of 
soil and situation, that the same number of acres, which in one 
place would be sufficient for the comfortable, or even luxuri* 
oas support of a large family, would, in another, be inadequate 
to the necessary supply of the smallest. A due consideration 
of these circumstances will make it appear, that, in regard to 
the extent of farms, no regulation could operate with unifor« 
nxity; and that the whole management of landed property 
must be an unrestricted and experimental business. It may 
also be added, that the agriculturalist ought to enjoy the same 
liberty in the employment of an increased capital, as the mer- 
chant ; and that the landlord is, in justice, entitled to the 
same right of letting his estate as the trader, in selling his 
merchandise in greater or less allotments. 

The inadequacy of the supply of corn produced in this king- 
dom, to the national consumption, from whatever cause it 
proceeds, seems to have commenced since the peace of 1763, 
and to have become more perceptible since A. D. 1767, or 
1768. From that time the evil has gradually increased, and 
in 1795 it arose to an alarming magnitude. From 1783 to 1793, 
the annual deficiency amounted on an average to 587,163 
quarters;* and that of the year 1795 was increased to 1,764,1 63 
quarters. This extraordinary deficit appears to have been 
chiefly owing to the failure of the two preceding crops ; but 
it is somewhat more difficult to account for the uniform, or 
rather constantly increasing annual deficiency, especially when 
the large tracts of waste lands lately brought into cultivation, 
are taken into the estimate of productive agriculture. The 
grazing system of English fai*ming is, as before observed, 
generally assigned as the principal cause ; but a variety of 

• Middlcton's Yjc w of »f iddlcsc?^ p. 481 . 
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Others undoubtedly concur to produce this effect. A gprowin^* 
population and increased luxury, may be allowed to have their 
due weight ; but, perhaps, no existing circumstance has a 
greater share in causing a scarcity of grain, than the almost 
incalculable number of horses kept for such a variety of pur« 
poses ; a cause, indeed, so obvious, that no difiEiculty occurs in 
making a calculation of its effects, nearly approximating to ac- 
curacy. The greatest part of the oats, a considerable part of the 
beans, and a very great proportion of the clover produced in 
the kingdom, are consumed by horses ; and, if any credit be 
given to Mr. Middleton's computation, scarcely less than one 
fourth of the arable lands in Great Britain is destined to their 
support. That writer computes the arable land in England at 
14^00,000 of acres, of which he assigns one fifth part to fal* 
lows, and, consequently* no more than 1 1,200,000 is reckoned 
productive.* His whole statement of the crops on ten mil- 
lions of acres, is — 

Acres. 

Wheat 2,750,000 

Oats and beans 2,500,000 

Barley and rye «.. 750,000 

Roots , 1 ,000,000 

Clover. 1,000,000 

Fallow 2,000,000 

10,000,000 

To pasturage he assigns 21,000,000 of acres, and 2,000,000 
to woodSf copses, and hedge- rows.t Different writers on these 
subjects, both in this and other countries, have made different 
calculations on the quantity of arable land, 8cc. and on the avc« 
rage amount of its produce ; but all these must, at the bestj 
be considered as dubious topics. 

Mr. Middleton, also, computes the hop grounds at 44,000 
acres. These, indeed, being much less extensive than arable 
and pasture lands, and confined to particular districts, admit of 
an easier and more accurate estimation ; he also allows 10,000 
acres for nursery-grounds, -50,000 for fruit and kitchen^gar- 
dens, and 20,000 for pleasure-grounds. Amidst the modern 

^ • Vic-w of Middlesex, p. 484.- f Ihid. p, 4€.ef 



mpreTements of husbandry, it must, however, be acknow- 
iedgedf that the extent of waste land is still astonishing. The 
first report of the committee appointed by the House of Com. 
Bions to inquire into these matters, stated the cultivated lands 
of England and Wales at 39,000,000, and those yet in an un- 
cultivated state at 7,888,777 acres ; of which 1,597,194 are 
supposed to be fit for tillage, 4,791,583 for meadow or pas- 
ture and 1,000,000 for plantations, while no more than 500,000 
are considered as wholly unimprovable. 

It would be impossible, here, minutely to describe, or even 
to enumerate, all the vegetable productions of this country, 
sbce agriculture and gardening evei^ da/introduce new spe- 
cies, and the successive improvements in those sciences ren- 
der it diflBcult to discriminaie those that are indigenous from 
such a» are exotic. Almost every production of every clime 
is found in our gardens and hot*houses, where the deficiency 
of solar heat is so amply supplied, that mahy of the tropical 
flowers and fruits, especially pine-apples, are successfully cul- 
tivated. It must, however, be acknowledged, that the frequen- 
cy of togs, cold rains, and blasting winds, with the variableness 
of the weather and the clouded atmosphere of this island, 
which deprives us of so considerable a part of the warmth and 
genial influence of ibm sun, renders the climate of England 
unfavourable to fruit ; and, although bur orchards produce 
tolerable plenty of apples, plumbs, cherries, apricots, &c. many 
of these producdons are, both in abundance and excellence, 
inferior to those of several other countries which enjoy a 
greater share of the solar influence. Apples for cyder, how- 
ever, are, in Herefordshire and Devonshire, both plentiful and 
excellent; and, in both these cpunties, that liquor is an impor. 
lant article of commerce. The English grapes are pleasing 
to the taste, but, through the deficiency of the sun's invigora^'* 
ing heat, theirflavour is not sufficiently exalted for the making 
of wine. Rapeseed, which was introduced into this country 
by the Dutchmen and Flemings, who, above a century ago, 
undertook the drainage of the fens, is cultivated with success, 
and constitutes an article of great agricultural and commercial 
importance. The kitchen-gardens abound in all sorts of 
greens, roots, and other vegetables appropriated to that de- 
Ittrtment of horticulture ; and their productions arc so gene- 



rally known, that description, or even enameraUon» is unnece** 
sary. But the general and successful cultivation of clover» 
saintfoio, lucem» and a variety of other grass seeds, must be 
considered as an important branch oC British agriculture* 

Among the vegetable productions of England, its timber, 
especially its oaks, which, perhaps, may be equalled in somtf 
but certably are not excelled in any other country of the globe, 
must be considered as meriting particular attention. The ce- 
lebrity of English timber, however, according tQ some writers 
on this subject, seems to rest more upon ancient than present 
circumstances.* Several of these pretend to have observed a 
rapid decay of that excellent oak-timber, of which the Britiiii 
fleets have long been composed, and thbk that'they foresee 
its total exhaustion ; but, as no public animadversions have 
been made on the subject, it is to be presumed that their esti- 
mates are inaccurate, and thdr apprehensions ill grounded. A 
variety of schemes have been suggested, by political and agri- 
cultural writers, for raising fresh supplies of this necessary 
article of national security and power ; and a variety of calcu- 
lations have also been made of the advantages and disadvanta* 
ges resulting from the cultivation of timber, in proportion to 
those of grazing and tillage. It is, indeed, scarcely to be dpubtF* 
ed, that the quantity of timber in thi% island has, from time 
immemorial, been decreasing; but this' is a circumstance 
common to ail cultivated and well-peopled countries, and it is 
equally evident that this must still continue to be the ca^e, 
wherever population is increased, and agriculture improved. 
The value of the land, and of its productions, will rise or fail « 
by this standard, and the quick returns of disbursements and 
profits will always be taken into thecalculatitMi, and determine 
the uses to which the soil is converted. Amidst the various 
lind profitable modes of employing and improving landed or 
monied capital, which the present flourishing state of agricul- 
ture and commerce afibrd, no speculator will ever undertake 
the plantation of timber, which, besides the value of the ground 
and the plants, requires a variety of disbursements, at least for '- 
siome time, in its management, while the prospect of benefit is 

• Campbcll'8 Polit. Survey, vol. 2. p. 92. 



«> &tant* None, therefore^ but the greit and opulent pro- 
prietors, can erer be expected to emploj their laud or their 
money in raising plantations of timber ; and^ if we extend our 
views into futuritfyit may almoat with certainty be presumed, 
that a time must come, when public regulations for the preser- 
vation and the planting of timber wilU not only in this, but iiji 
wXL other improred and populous countries, be foynd indispep- 
sably necessary. In regard lo Grc^ Britain, howerer, it is to 
be observed, that, while ^he maintains her commercial and na- 
val superiority, she can easily procure supplies of this neces* 
sary article ; and the inexhaustible abundance of her coal, will 
' prevent her timber from decreasing so rapidly as in those 
countries where wood is the only fuel that can be procured. 

2Soo/o^.]-— The gloominess and moisture of the atmos- 
phere) which, by intercepting the rays of the sun, is prejudL 
cial to fruits as well as to a variety of other productions Uiat 
acquire a ipore exalted flavour, and vegetate with greater lux- 
nriancy where they imbibe more of his genial influence, ex* 
ceedingly contribute to that almost perpetual verdure whiph 
elothes the fields, and produces abundance of sustenance for 
the quadruped race. This, perhaps, is the principal cause of 
that perfection to which the various kinds of granivorous and 
herbivorous animals in this country so easily attun. England 
indeed is, from the nature of its climate, peculiarly adapted 
to pasturage ; for while the clear summer skies of several 
continental countries present no obstacle to the operaUon of 
the solar heats, which in a few days often parch up the fiehb» 
and destroy almost every trace of vegetation ; an unclouded 
atmosphere is seldom observed for any length of time in this 
island. For the most part, even in the finest season, a caiwpy 
of clouds condensed from the vapours arising from the sur- 
rounding seas, affords a shade to the pastures and the cattle 
with which they are covered. This physical cause of animal 
perfection has been admirably seconded by the laudable exer- 
tions and judicious management of the English gentry and 

• On this subject, see Wortlidge's Husbandry, ch. 6 ; Evelinas Sylra, 
book 3; Haine's Prevention of Poverty, sect 5 ; HougbtonN Collections 
for the Improvement of Husbandry and Trade, vol 3 ; where these mi(t^ 
rem are amply discossed. 
VOIhT. ^ ' 
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opulent fttrmer^ in uaprcnring the different breeds by every, 
mode of intermixture. The general solicitude which has been 
SMiii^ested, And. the incredible industry A&d e]i|»ense that have 
been bestowed in impipving; the breed of that noble and use* 
ful animal the horso) have been recompensed with a success 
corresponding to these endeav9urs ; and the English horses, 
whether we regard their spirit, strength^ swiftness, or docility^ 
are superior to any others in the world, as they now unite alL 
the beauties and perfections of the Persian, Arabian, Spanish^ 
and other foreign breeds. The period of time at which hor»ea 
were first introduced into this isiand,.is wholly unknown ; but 
the Britons were well provided with them when Julius C^sar 
first invaded the country. The Romans, who alwaysiiad troops 
of cavalry stationed here, might probably introduce some of a 
foreign breed. They were also highly esteemed among the 
Sax.ons. The Danes employed numbers of light cavalry ia 
their desultory incursions ; but they did not fight on horse- 
back, and made use of their horses solely for expedition ia 
inarching, and for the ready conveyance of plunder. The hor* 
ses of France, however, were at that time far preferable to 
those of England. In the time of the Norman kings, the Eng* 
lish breed was nothing improved ; the feudal lords were sup-> 
plied with war horses from the continent, while the native 
breed was used only for domestic purposes. But the defici*- 
ency of this country in horses was never more conspicuous 
than when the Spanish Armada appeared upon the coast, A. O. 
1588. One of the reasons which induced the Spaniards to 
assure themselves of success, in case they made good their 
hintling, was their knowledge of the weakness of the English 
cavalry ; and the arrangements made by the government for 
the defence of the island, developed incontesiible proofs of the 
truth of their intelligence, for in that moment of extreme dan- 
ger, the ministry, after making the strictest inquiries, found 
that in the whole kingdom no more than 3000 horses could be 
relied on as fit for military service.* This circumstance, to a 
modem reader, appears astonishing, and is one of those strik* 
ii)g particulars which so strongly mark the change that, with- 
in the space of little more than iwo centuries, has taken place 

•Campbell's PoUt Survey, vol. 2d, p. 193. 



in tbe 8Me of this eotmtiy. At that time tolerable hones could 
no where be found but in the stables of the nobility and prin* 
dpal gentry^ who> althou^ powerful and opulent, were far 
from being nu'inerous. Few horses could then be found among 
tiie other ranks of tbe people, and those were of a ^ry infe« 
rior kind This, however, was the aera from which the im* 
provement of English horses dates its commencement ; and 
the first circumstance to which it owes its origin arose from 
that formidable armament which threatened the subjugation 
of the kingdom. After the defeat and dispersion of the Spa* 
nish Armada, a great number of their horses came on shore in 
Scotland, and some of them were probably introduced into the 
northern counties of England. Previous to this epoch, some 
of our princes and nobility bad, by the importation of foreign 
horses, endeavoured to raise a breed for the purposes of war 
and huntin(C9 but it does not appear that their scheme had prov- 
ed successful ; at least it is certain that its effects had been 
confined within narrow limits. Italy was in those times, dur^ 
log a long series of years, the grand menagerie for horses, and 
the great school of horsemanship. Henry the Vlllth brought 
over from that country two famous riding manters, and in his * 
reign Sir Thomas filundeville published a treatise on horse- 
manship, the fit*st written on that subject in the English lan- 
guage ; in this book he deplores the bad state of horses, and 
the unskilfulness of horsemen in this country. 

in the latter part of the reign of Elizabeth, however, great 
attention began to be paid to the improvement of horses, and 
the breed was soon perceptibly ameliorated. At that period 
horse-racing w?s not wholly unknown, but we do not perceive 
that it was much in fashion, and it seems to have followed 
King James 1st out of Scotland. In process of time evciy 
method was devised in order to improve the breed of these 
animals. During the reigns of the Saxon and Norman prin- 
ces, a conviction of the value of horses had produced the 
strictest prohibitions against their exportation ; for notwith* 
standing the inferiority of the English breed, foreigners were 
induced by the lowness of their price, to purchase them for 
different purposes. After the restoration, more enlarged no. 
tions respecting many parts of domestic oeconomy began to be 
entertained, and a repeal of tlie laws against the exportatioja 



of horses was considered as the greatest encouragement to 
their improvement ; this was effected by Stat 32) ch. 3d, A. D« 
1 670. For the same purpose racing was encouraged, whicb^ 
although the source of numerous and great inconveniences^ 
has eminentlj contributed to excite a spirit of eioiulation for 
the improvement of our horses, as well as to spread their re* 
putation in foreign countries, and in conjunction with the ex- 
portation and other collateral causes, has produced an effect 
which had baffled the intention of adl former regulations. The 
English horses, which little more than two centuries ago were 
beyond comparison inferior to those of France, Spain, and Ita- 
ly, have now gained a decided superiority overy every breed on 
the continent. 

Horned cattle and sheep have undergone a similar process 
of improvement. Of late years not only the opulent farmers 
and country gentlemen, but many of the principal nobility, 
have vied with each other in their laudable exertions for car- 
rying the breeds of the most useful domestic animals to the 
highest possible degree of perfection ; and the name of the 
Duke of Bedford, with those of many other illustrious promo- 
ters of nationalimprovement too numerous to be particularis- 
ed, wOl be commemorated in the annals of both agriculture 
and graaing. Our oxen unite all the qualities that can be 
introduced by a judicious intermixture ; and the various breeds 
of sheep have been so much improved, that in the fineness of 
their wool they yield only to those of Spain. It has by some 
been supposed that twelve millions of fleeces are annually 
shorn, and 5*. per fleece caniiot be esteemed an exaggerated 
estimadon. But if to this we annex the immense profits aris- 
ing from the manufacturing of the wool into cloth, and at the 
same time consider the numerous population employed and 
supported by the various branches of this trade, we cannot but 
form an enlarged idea of this inexhaustible source of national 
opulence. 

The horses, the horned cattle, and the sheep of this coun- 
try, have swelled our remarks, and in a particular manner oc. 
cupicd our attentiou, to which, indeed, they have a just claims 
as they constitute a considerable part of its wealth ; and the 
successive improvements of the different species must be re- 
garded as the most important features of i|$ zoological hiato- 
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Tf. Of the othtr domesdc animids we thaU briefly obterve» 
that thef have, in proportion to their utility and importance, 
met with their ahare of attention, and that moat of them are 
improTed as much aa the soil and the climate permit. The 
dogs of this country are of almost every species found in other 
parts of Europe. The English buU dog and mastiff have long 
been held in high estimation ; the former ia s^d to degene- 
rate in foreign countries, but from what cause it is difficult 
to ascertain. The tame as well aa the wild fowl, are in gene- 
ral so well known, that to enumerate the various kinds would 
be superfluous. The game xocka of England, which have 
kmg afforded a barbarous amusement disgraceful to the na« 
tional character, are said to degenerate in foreign countries as 
well as the bull dog ; but whether these are facts ascertained 
hy well regulated experiments, or only the echoes of ancient 
nrejudice, may perhaps be somewhat problematical : at least 
these assertions seem inconsistent with what we observe in 
regard to other animals. It is certainly not difficult to con- 
cei?e the reality of the case, if the removal be to a climate to- 
tally different ; but it requires some share of credulity to be- 
lieve that the nature of either a dog or a cock should undergo 
any material change by being removed merely from Dover to 
Calais, or to any of the northern parts of France or Germany, 
which lie under the same parallel of latitude, or to other coun- 
tries where the general temperature is nearly the same as in 
England. This problem in natural history merits an accu- 
rate investigation and decisive solution. 

Wild animals are numerous in England, but none of them 
are dangerous. Of all the quadrupeds of this country, the 
wild cat, of which the species is rare and confined to some 
woody and mountainous districts, is the most ferocious. Few 
countries are better supplied with both river and sea fish than 
England, and the fisheries, particularly of herrings, pilchards, 
salmon, and mackarel, contribute in no small degree to the 
employment and support of considerable numbers of the in- 
habitants. With regard to reptiles, this country nearly resem- 
bles the rest of Europe. It may indeed be said of the Euro- 
pean countries in general, that the most formidable and nox- 
ious kinds of wild animals being extirpated by the increase of 
population, they exhibit, in respect of their quadrupeds^ theif 



Tolatilest and their reptiles, but few striking differences. 
Such alone it will suffice to remark : trivial distinctions ap- 
pertain to Natural History rather than to Geography. 
. Natural Ctfrto«lftW.]-~England, although perhaps less re- 
markable for natural curiosities than some other countries, is 
not destitute of several that are sufDcient to attract the atten« 
tion of the traveller. Those of the Peak in Derbyshire are 
the most distinguished, especially the celebrated cavern at 
Castleton, which extends nearly in an horizontal direction 750 
yards under the base of the mountain. A clear torrent issuing 
out of the ground at its extremity, runs the whole length, al- 
most to its mouth, and then loses itself in a subterraneous 
channel. The entrance at the head of a narrow valley between 
perpendicular rocks of about 300 yards in height, is singularly 
noble and majestic, Middleton Dale is also a grand feature 
of nature, being a deep valley, or vast chasm, extending with 
Kttle curvature near two miles, between almost perpendicular 
rocks of 150 yards in height, and in several places presenting 
the appearance of towers and ruined castles. The villa of 
Middleton, at the extremity of this valley, possesses a situa- 
tion singularly romantic. Poole's Hole, near Buxton, is cele- 
brated for its lofty roof and curious stalactites, as is also Elden 
Hole for its unfathomable depth. The wonders of the Peak 
have long since been celebrated by different writers, and con- 
stitute too trite a subject for further description. Other re- 
markable caverns are found in the northern mountains of En. 
gland ; but none of those yet known are equal in extent to 
Peak's Hole at Castleton, except one that was lately discover- 
ed ne^ Cross fel by some minera, and which is said to be two 
miles in subterraneous extent, and full of resplendent spars.* 
But the district comprising the north-west parts of Yorkshire, 
with the east parts of Cumberland and Westmoreland, is ge- 
nerally supposed to surpass, in the grand features of nature, 
every other region in England, or even in Wales. 

The lakes of Cumberland are a grand scene of attraclioh to 
summer tourists, and a visit to those picturesque regions be- 
comes every day more fashionable. It would be to no purpose 
to attempt, in a narrow compass, a description of beauties on 

* Ilousemaa, p. 83. 



Which Tolttmes have been written.* The most celebrated are 
the lakes of CooiatoD, Windermere, and Ulswater. All theao 
afford fascinating scenes to the landscape painter. The beaa* 
ties of the fir^t are adapted to the delicate touches of Claude^ 
and the noble scenes of the second to those of Ponssin, whilo 
Derwentwater exhibits much of the mild sublimity of Salva* 
tor Rosa j but travellers generally consider the scenery of 
Ulswater as the most truly sublime.t 

The submarine relics of a forest on the coast of Lincoln- 
shire, may be classed among the most remarkable curiosities 
of this island^ to which may be added the immense number 
of ti*ces found at the depth of from about three to six feet un- 
der the sur£sice, throughout the great Yorkshire level, and 
the adjoining low grounds of the Isle of llxholme in Lincoln- 
shire. Some of these trees appear t6 have been overturned 
by the winds, while many others have been hewed down by the 
axe, ^d not a few bear evident marks of fire. These circum- 
stacnces have given rise to a variety of conjectures on the sub* 
ject of this subterraneous timber, a great part of which con- 
sists of oaks, perfectly sound, except on the outside, and some 
of them of a very large size. A number of curiosities may be 
met with in the mountainous parts of the country ; but a long 
eoumeration would be tedious ; it may therefore suffice to 
limit our notices to such as are particularly worthy of atten- 
tion. We cannot, however, omit the remarkable cavern near 

e village of Berrington, on the north-west side of the Men- 
cup hills, in Somersetshire, in which are seen a number <^ hu* 
man bones gradually incorporating with the limestone rock, 
there being a continual dripping, which deposits a stalactitic 
sediment on the bones, and several nodules contain perfe^ 
human skulls* This cavern was first discovered only a fe^ 
years ago, but at what time or on what occasion these bones 
were deposited there, must be left to uncertain conjecture. 

• Vide Gilpin's Observations on Picturesque Beauty ; Walker's Tour 
to the Lakes ; and particularly Eapriella's Letters frorti Englstnd, which 
contain a most masterly description of the romantic scenery of this 
country, 

t Pinkerton's Geog. vol. 1st. p. 139. 

4: Mem .... vol. Ist. p. 140. 
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Almost the whole tountiy of Wales will, to an eye that de^ 
lights in contemplating the magnificent sceneiy of nature, be 
considered as an assemblage of curiosities. A modem wri- 
ter* justly observes, that a pointer of genius, aft^ a summer's 
tour from Abergavenny southward to Miiford Haven, and from 
Aberconway northward to Holywell, including the Isle of An- 
glesea, and making the necessary deviations for taking in the 
intermediate landscapes and sea pieces, could not fail of re- 
turning home richly stored with materials for exhibiUng to his 
country one of the most beautiful and valuable collections that 
has yet been seen in the most select of her cabinets, and taken 
from an original properly her own ; a circumstance which, 
nineteen out of twenty who had not seen tbb original, would 
never suspect The beautiful scenery of Wales has been ce- 
lebrated in the picturesque descripuons of Gilpin, the sober 
narrative of Pennant, and the vivid and sentimental language 
of Pratt ;t but it is impossible to give adequate sketches of 
the countless charms, that nature displays in her living vo- 
lume, in every page of which she presents something beauti- 
ful or new. Mr. Pratt thus describes the mountain scenery : 
** Mountains are here, whose immense height illustrates and 
justifies that bold imagery of the poet, whose descripuons 
would appear the work of fancy, and of fancy run riot, to all 
those who have never yet looked at the aspiring sublimities of 
nature, as they present themselves in Merionethshire and 
other northern parts of Wales. The truth, and the descrip- 
tion of it, are thus exactly given in the poetry of Goldsmith ; 

" As some taU cliff th&t llfu its awful form, 
** SweUs from the vale and midway leaves the storm^ 
«* Tho* round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
** Eternal sunshine settles on its bead.** 

The clouds, indeed, seem sometimes to issue from the 
feet, and sometimes from the bowels of these mountains, in 
passing the streaming sides of which, the traveller is, on the 
brightest day, involved in the thickest mist, while the summit 
of the mountain above and the valley below, are gilded by sun 

* Mr. Pratt's Gleanings in Wales. 

t Gilpin's Toor.^Pennsnt's Wale8.--Pratt's Glenings. 
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beamS) which the vapours have not sullied."* These appear- 
ances, however, are not peculiar to Wales, but common to all 
mountainous countries. The elevation of the highest Welsh 
mountains, which are Snowden Plinlimmon, and Cader Idris, 
IS inferior to that of Whamside, Ingleborough, Pendle, and 
Pennygant in Yorkshire, and of some of the Scotch moun- 
tains. Some tourists also esteem the scenery of the moun* 
tainous parts of Westmoreland, Cumberland, and Yorkshire, 
and especially of the Highlands of Scotland, as equal, if not 
superior, to that of Wales ; but if some of these may vie with 
the Alps, the Pyrenees, and a variety of similar regions, in the 
beauties, they fall far short in the grand features of nature. 

Antiquities and artijldcd Curiosities. y^Tht remains of an* 
tiquity in England may be classed under the heads of British, 
Roman, Saxon, Danish, and Norman. Those, however, of the 
Britons, Saxons, and Danes, are often not easy to be distin- 
guished, and have given rise to various disputes. Among the 
most celebrated of these remains is Stonehenge, of which the 
origin and use are subjects that have baffled all the efforts of an- 
tiquarian research, to determine. This stupendous monument 
of early times is situated on Salisbury plain. It is a regular 
circular structure, of two concentric circles and two ovals ; the 
upright stones are placed at three feet and a half asunder, and 
joined at the top by overthwart stones, with tenons litted to the 
jnortisses in the uprights, in order to retain them in their po- 
siuon* Some of these stones, are of an enormous size, mea- 
suring two yards in breadth, one in thickness, and above seven 
in height ; they are wrought a little with the chissel, but the 
transoms bear no mark of any tool : the exterior circle is 
nearly sixty yards in diameter, the walk between which and 
the inner circle has an awful and impressive effect on the 
spectator. ' ' 

Inigo Jones, in attempting to give this celebrated monument 
of antiquity a Roman origin, has authorized a strong presump* 
tioQ that his antiquarian knowledge was inferior to his architec- 
tural skill. Dr. Stukely, in conformity to a pretty generally 
received opinion, but with little probability, ascribe^ this cx« 
traordinary structure to the Druids; while Dr. Charleton^ find- 

* Fran's Gleanings in Wales, 18. 
TOU I. 5 
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ing that such xnoauments exist In Denmarkf ScandinaTiay and 
Iceland) attributed at to the Danes. Landamma and other 
Icelandic writers inform us, that these circles were places 
where the national councils, as well as inferior courts, were 
held. The magnificence of Stooehenge loudly pronounces it 
to have been the place of the great assembly of the nation ; 
and if this idea be admitted, its antiquity may perhaps be ex- 
tended to the times of the Belgae, who before Csesar's inva« 
sion had driven the original Celtic inhabitants into the interior, 
and established themselves on the sea-coast. This opinion 
will appear the more probable,, if we consider that the Belgx 
were a Gothic or Scythian tribe, in language, manners, and 
institutions, very much resembling the people of Scandinavia, 
and thit Old Sarum was the capital of their principal colony. 
Similar circles, but of far less compass, and generally com- 
posed of stones of a much inferior size, are found in different 
parts of Great Britain and Ireland, and many of them may be 
assigned to the Danlsli period, as that people continued in the 
practice of erecting such monuments till the eleventh century* 
At a later period, those circles of judgment were abandoned, 
and the national courts were held on Moothills, or hills of 
meeting,* many of which are still seen in the British islands, 
as well as in different countries on the continent ; these gene- 
rally c(^nsist of a central eminence, on which was placed the 
president or judge, with his assistants, beneath was an elevated 
platform for the parties and their friends, or on other occasions 
perhaps for inferior members of the national council. This 
platform was commonly surrounded with a ditch; probably to 
prevent the access of the populace. The graves or tumuli, 
called barrows, are numerous in some parts of the countiy : 
these are hillocks of earth which appear to have been the first 
sepulchral monuments contrived in the rude ages to preserve 
the memory of the deceased ; afterwards a single stone was 
erected as a memorial of a distinguished person or a remarka- 
ble event. These rude essays were, in process of time, im- 
proved by the efforts of art into the pyramid or the obelisk, 
the animated statue or the superb mausoleum, which osten. 
tation or "affection has consecrated to the display of grandeur 
or the commemoration of excellence. 
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After the British follow the Roman antiquities, many of 
these consist of altars and monumental inscriptions, which 
often inform ns of the legionary stations in this country, and 
sometimes of the names of the commanders. Remains of 
amphitheatres, and also of Reman encampments are, in many 
parts, yet risible ; but the most perfect specimen of the for- 
mer, and perhaps of the latter, is seen in the neighbourhood 
of Dorchester. The relics of the amphitheatre, which to this 
day exhibit its complete form, have been celebrated by the pens 
of Mr. Gilpin, Mr. Hutchins, and several others ;* its form, 
like that of the Collosium at Rome, and indeed of all other 
structures of the same kind, is elliptical : it is situated about a 
quarter of a mile south-west from Dorchester : it incloses 
about an acre of ground, and according to Dr. Stukely's cal- 
^lation, was capable of containing 12,960 persons. Pound- 
bury camp, about half a mile weit of Dorchester, however, 
although supposed by Dr. Siukely to be a Roman work, is by 
Camden, Speed, and some others, ascribed to the Danes, who 
besieged Dorchester under king Swein. Maiden Castle, one 
of the strongest and most extensive camps in England, the 
whole extent of the works being 1 194 yards in length, and 
544 in breadth, and its interior area 764 yards by 275, is situ- 
ated about one mile south-west of Dorchester ; it occupies the 
entire apex of a hill which, rising from the extremities, com- 
mands a wide and grand prospect This gfeat fortress is ge- 
nerally supposed to be a work of the Romans ; but Mr. King, 
with great appearance of probability, ascribes it to the Britons.t 
The disagreements of antiquaries will sufficiently excuse us 
from following them in their researches, in which, like tra- 
Tcllers moving in a circle, they commonly end at the same point 
where their journey began. To acquire or convey useful infor- 
mation, we must examine and delineate more prominent and 
better discriminated features. 

Private cabinets, as well as public repositories, contain a 
great vadety of the more minute relics of Roman antiquity, such 
as coins, weapons, utensils, and ornaments, among which is a 
superb silver dish in the possession of the Duke of Nortl)um- 
berland. The tessellated pavements, hypocausts, &c. which 

• GUpin's Obserr. on the West of England— Hutchins, vol. 2d. 
t Munimenta Antiq. vol. lit. p. 39. 
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»re foupd in many parts, are the remains of the villas of opa«' 
lent RomanS) scattered over the country. The most stupen* 
dous monument of the Roman power in this island is thoPro. 
' tenture or wall of Severus, which runs through Northumber- 
land and Cumberland, from Tinmouth to Solway Frith near 
Carlisle. At first it consisted only of a rampart of earth with 
a ditch ; but Severus fortified it with stone forts and turretSf 
ao arranged as to have a ready communication. On the north 
side was a deep vallum, or trench, and on the south a military 
highvt'ay. Of all the vestiges which remain of the Romanft* 
their highways give us the grandest idea of the civil and milt* 
tary policy of those conquerors. Conscious that, withoat 
means of communication, neither commerce nor society can 
make any considerable progress, they paid particular attention 
to the construction of roads, in every country which the suc- 
cess of their arms reduced under their dominion : these roads 
formed one of the great causes of that civilization which they 
introduced into the conquered provinces, and evidently show 
the utility of their domination, as well as the justness and ex* 
tent of their views. Their vestiges may, in England, as well 
as in the other countries which constituted their empire, be 
traced in various ramifications. The road called Watling 
street led from Richborough in Kent, the ancient Rhutupiae, 
through London, St. Albans, Dunstable, 8cc. to Chester. The 
great via militarise called Herjnan Street, passed from Lon- 
don to Lincoln, and thence to Carlisle. At Lincoln a branch 
struck out for Doncaster and Pomfret, and turning through 
Tadcaster proceeded to York, and afterwards rejoined Her- 
man Street. The Fosseway is supposed to have led from Bath 
north-east to Herman Street, and another from near Norwich 
south-west into Dorsetshire ;* but it would be an endless task 
to enumerate all those vestiges of Roman roads, which branch, 
ed out in almost every direction that general convcniency and 
expedition could require. 

The Saxon antiquities follow next in order, consisting chief- 
ly of churches and castles, but neither distinguished by mag- 
nificence of construction, nor largeness of dimensions. In 
their churches, some of which yet remain, the plain round 

• Cough's Brit. Topography, vol. 1st p. 10. 
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arch designates the Saxoa architecture. Their castles have 
been ably illustrated bj Mr. King ; the most ancient of these 
generaify consist of one single to^er, for the most part square 
or hexagonal ; of these Conisbrough Castle near Doncaster^ 
exhibitfl one of the rudest specimens ; but as that region was 
tnbject to the Danes, almost from their first establishment in 
this countiy till the middle of the tenth century, it is not easy 
to* ascertain whether that ancient and singular structure be 
Saxon or Danish. Among the more minute relica of Saxon 
art may be reckoned their illuminated manuscripts, some of 
which are beautiful and curious. * 

The pover of the Danes, although transient in the south| 
was in the northern parts of the kingdom of considerable du- 
ration. Their camps, like those of the Belgae and the Saxonsy 
were round, while the Roman encampments are well known to 
hare always been in the form of a square or a parallelogram.* 
The Danish and Saxon edifices sometimes do not admit of aa 
easy discrimination. 

The monuments styled Anglo-Normanic belong to that pe- 
riod which commenced immediately after the conquest; and 
extended to the fourteenth century. The Norman style of 
architecture far exceeded the Saxon, both in vastness of fa- 
bric and luxuriance of decoration ; the churches in particular 
were more lofty and spacious, and although in the windows 
the circular arch was still retained, they were larger and more 
diverufied, and the 'circular doors were festooned with more 
freedom and elegance : the same alteration took place in their 
castles. Those of the Saxons and Danes consisted of a single 
tower, but the castles of the Norman barons were surrounded 
with double walls, enclosing courts and dwellings of a great 
extent} defended by turrets and ditches, with a separate watch 
tower, called the Barbican. Few of these remain entire, but 
their form and construction may yet be discovered in their 
ruins. Among the religious structures, the cathedrals of Win- 
cheater and Durham, with some others, remain venerable mo- 
numents of Anglo- Normanic architecture. This was follow- 
ed by the rich Gothic or ancient English architecture, which 

• Polybiuf, 
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nude iti appihrancd in the thirteenth centuiy,* and seems to 
htTO been more generally and successfully cultivated in Eog^ 
land, than in any other country. The characteristic features 
of this style are externally the lefity spire, with its surrounding 
pinnacles riung from the tower, and internally the high point- 
ed arch struck from two centres, clustered columns spreading 
into various fretwork in the roof; large windows divided into 
branching interstices and enriched with painted glass, cano* 
pied niches, and an exuberance of omaments.f The nave 
and choir of the cathedrals of Exeter ^and Salisbury, West- 
minster Abbey, the chapel of Kbg*s College Cambridge, that 
of St. George's Windsor, and many others of our sacred edi- 
fices, exhiiut superb specimens of this style of architecture, 
which, from its solemn grandeur, appears peculiarly adapted 
to the construction of the temples of religion. 

Among the artificial curiosities of England, the bridges of 
cast iron, although of a modem date, are not the least inte- 
resUng, especially as the invention peculiarly belongs to this 
nation : that erected over the Severn, at Colebrook Dale in 
Shropshire, was the first example ; but the most stupendous 
work of this kind is the bridge thrown over the harbour of 
Sunderland a few years ago, the height of which b 100, and 
the span of the arch 336, feet. Its elegance, lightness, and 
prodigious dimensions, excite admiration, and proclaim it a 
'surprising effort of genius. 

* the term Gothic has long been indiicrimiiiately applied to all the 
structures of the middle ages t but every one who is conversant in his* 
tory» or has observed the progress of architectore, will discover its al- 
most general impropriety. Scarcely any edifices really Gothic now exist. 

t This style of architecture being introduced in the age of the cm- 
aadesyor immediately after the crusades^ is supposed by some to have 
originated from Aiia, and is therefore someUmes denominated Saracenic. 
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ftOTincial and Judicial Dimioii....Priaeipal Citiet and Townt^Beaoark- 
able Edifice8«.£QglUh lalaoda. 

Ekolamd is divided into coantiea^ all of whicb» except Mid- 
dlesex and Cheshire, are comprehended in six juiUcial cir- 
cuits, through which the judges make their tour twice every 
year for the administration of justice, to the subjects who live 
at a distance from the capital. 
This division is exhibited in the following arrangement. 



Cireuitt. 

Ist 
Home Circolt. 



3d. 
Norfolk Circuit 



3d. 
Oxford Circuit. 



4th. 
Midland Circuit 



Counties. Chief Tolrna. 

{Essex '..... Chelmsford 
Hertford Hertford 
Kent ...... Maidstone 
Surty - GuikUbrd 

Norfolk Norwich 

Suffolk Ipswich 

Cambridge .... Cambridge 
Huntingdon .... Huntingdon 

Bedford Bedford 

LBucks Aylesbury 



'Worcester 
lionmoQtk 
Hereford . 
Salop . . 
Gloucester 
Berks . . 
Oxon . . . 



. . Worcester 
. . . Monmouth 

. . Hereford 
. . . Shrewsbury 
. . Gloucester 
. . . Reading 
. . Oxford 

^Stafford Stafford 

fWarwick Warwick 

Leicester Leicester 

Derby Derby 

Nottingham .... Nottingham 

Lincoln Lincoln 

Jutland ..... Okeham 
^Northampton . . . Northampton 
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CiNMitt. Xountka. Chitf Tvmuu 

Hants Winchester 

Wilts Salisbury 

^^^' J Dorset Dorchester 

Western Circuit. ( Somerset Taunton 

Devon Exeter 

Comwal Launceston 

fYork York 

I Durham Durham 

J Northumberland . . Newcastle 

I Lancaster Lancaster 

j WestmorelaiKl . . , Appleby 
Lcumberland .... Cai'lisle 

Middlesex is not comprehended in the circuits, and Clie- 
shlre> being a county palatine, has its own municipal laws. 



6th. 
Northern Circuit. 



Cireuitt. 

1st 
North -east Circuit. 

2d. 
North-weat Circuit. 



WALES. 
Coontiei. 

TFlint . . . 
< Denbigh . . 
(^ Montgomery 



ChierTowna. 

Flint 

Denbigh 

Montgomery 



TAnglesea Beaumaris 

«j Caemar\'on .... Caernarvon 
I. Merioneth Bala 



3d, r Radnor Presteyn 

South-east CircuiU ") Brecon Brecknock 

(,GI«raorgan .... Cardiff 

4th. r Pembroke Pembroke 

South-west Circuit. •] Cardigan Cardigan 

I, Cacrmartben . ., . . Caermarthen 

N. B. At Durham, Newcastle, and Carlisle, the assizes are 
held only once a year, in the autumn. 

Principal cities and iozons.'] — ^London, the metropolis of 
the British empire, and, undoubtedly, the richest and most 
commercial city in the world, is situated in 51® 31' north la- 
titude, on the banks of the Tliames, in nin extensive valley, 
about nine miles in breadth, confined on the south by the Surry 
hills, and on the north by those of Highg;ate and Hampstead) 
which command a magri'ficent view of the city. 

Concerning the origin of London, and the etymology of its 
name, antrtjuaries arc, according to custom, divided in their 
opinions. From the silence of Csesaf on tlie subject, it has 



been generally supposed that it difl not exist at the time of his 
invasion ; while others, from its situation, so perfectly adapt- 
ed to the (general rule observed by the Britons, of placing their 
towns in the middle of vast forests, presume that it was long 
before that time inhabited by our remote anccrstors,* It is not» 
indeed, easy to trace from Caesar's commentaries his route in 
this country, all our names of places being of a far more re- 
cent date, and nothing but the indelible features of nature now 
remaining. There are even some, who, contrary to the gene- 
rally received opinion, imagine that Caesar never reached the 
Thames, and that the Medway is the river which he mentions 
in bis narrative. Conjecture, however, may be carried to any 
extent, and ought not to be admitted on vague and uncertain 
grounds. Authentic history makes no mention of London pre- 
tIous to the time of Nero. Tacitus speaks of it as having been 
a great emporium of trade, which authorises a supposition 
that it must have been founded as early as the reign of Clai^ 
dius, when the Romans first established themselves in this 
island. The exports consisted of cattle, hides, corn, and slaves. 
The interior of this country, in this respect, exhibited nearly 
the same picture as modern Africa, and wars among the petty 
chiefi in the parts yet unsubdued, were promoted for the same 
iniquitous purpose of procuring slaves for exportation.! Dire« 
^1 consequences of a state of barbarism ! How agreeable the 
contrast which modern times*exhibit. 

The original boundaries of London were Ludgatehill on the 
west, a spot near the sclte of the Tower on the east, Cripple- 
gate on ihe north, and the Thames on the south. The gates 
appear to have been at the first only four in number, New* 
gate, Cripplegate, Aldgate and Dowgate, corresponding with 
the four great military roads^ to which six others were ad- 
ded, as new roads were constructed. These were the postern 
on Tower-hill, Bishopsgate, Moorgate, Aldersgate, Ludgate, 
and Brldgegate. The walls are generally supposed to have 
been built by Constantino ; but Mr. Maitland ascribes them 
to Theodosius, governor of Britain, about A. D. 369. The 
former opinion, however, appears the most probable, from the 
number of coins of the £mpre«s Helena found under the foun- 

* Pennant's London^p.S. f Strabo, lib. 4. p. 2€5. 
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dations, which seem to have been deposited there by Constua- 
tine in compliment to his mother, as also from the new appel- 
lation of Augusta, which it then received apparently from her* 
and which for some time superseded the ancient name of Lon- 
dinum. Long before this time, however, it had been com- 
pletely Romanised ; and the commerce of the empire flowed 
regularly into this celebrated mart.* That the Romans had 
a fort on tlie present scite of the Tower is now demonstrated 
beyond a possibility of doubt, from the discovery of an ingot of 
silver and three gold coins, one of the Emperor Honorius, and 
the others of Arcadius, which were found A. D. 1777 in dig- 
ging the foundation for a new board of ordnance. The walls 
of London, at whatever period they were constructed, wer^ 
immediately previous to their demolition more than three 
miles in circuit, fortified on the sides next the land with fif- 
teen lofty towers. A wall also ran along the banks of the river 
from one extremity of the town to the other, to secure it from 
any attack from that quarter. It appears, however, that the 
extent of the city had been origmally much less ; for, by an 
accurate measurement in the reign of Edward IV. the whole 
circuit of the wail was little more than two miles. 

Before London existed, a vast forest extended to the banks 
of the river, and even so late as the reign of Henry II. entire- 
ly covered the northern side of the city, from its westeni ex- 
tremity to Moorfields, which was then entirely a morass, and 
generally fiooded.t This tract of wood and water, stretch- 
ing along the side of the walls, added greatly to the strength 
of the place. The present scite of Bermondsey, Southwark> 
St. George's Fields, and Lambeth, and, indeed, all the ground 
on the south side of the Thames to a very considerable dis- 
tance, was also an extensive swamp. In viewing the low and 
level situation of the ground on that side of the Thames, 
scarcely any where elevated above the high -water mark, it 
seems evident, that before the embankment of the river, the 
whole must have been a morass, if not a continued lake. To 
form an idea of the valley in which the metropolis of Britain 
is situated, as it existed before .the industry of an immjense 
population altered its appearance, we must represent to our. 

* Pennant, p. 6. f Fit zstephen's Description of London^ 
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seWes all the north side of the Thames covered with a vast 
forest) of which the swamps in the east and north-east alone 
interrupted the continuity, and all the ground on the south 
side of the river, as far as the hills of Kent and Surry, exhi- 
biting to the eye nothing but a watery morass. I^ to the con« 
trast between the primitive and present scenery, we add that 
of the inhabiunts, and place in the back ground of the picture, 
the savage Briton half naked, or covered with skins, the &ce 
of the globe does not furnish a spot which displays, in a more 
striking manner, the effects of commerce and civiliasation, of 
a free constitution and equitable laws. 

London, as it at present exists, including Westminster, 
Southwark, and its various suburbs, is a city of extraordinary 
extent, population, wealth, and trade ; and few great capitals 
can boast of a more salubrious situation, than it has acquired 
through the improvements of art ingrafted on the advantages 
of nature, and removing her defects and deformities. The 
city of London, or that part of the metropolis which is includ- 
ed within its ancient dimensions, is situated on an eminence, 
gently rising from the Thames towards Cheapside, of which 
the greatest elevations cannot be much less than thirty feet 
perpendicular above the hi ^h- water mark of the river, and the 
subjacent soil is pure gravel. * Several parts also of the sub- 
urbs, especially to the north-west, as well as of the city of 
Westminster, have a similar situation, dry, and moderately 
elevated ; and such as were formerly low and fenny, are so 
much raised by the earth from the lower apartments of conti- 
nuous houses, and so well drained by extensive sewers, that 
they are not incommoded with moisture, but are equally agree- 
able and healthful ; and, in traversing Moorfields, Finsbury. 
square, and the elegant streets in their vicinity, as well as those 
in the lower parts of Westminster and on the Surry side, a 
person would scarcely suppose himself to be treading on 
ground that was once an impassable morass. Such are the 
changes which civilization and commerce produce on the sur- 
face of this terraqueous globe. 

The extent of this metropolis of the British empire, may 
be considered as a length of about six miles from Hyde-park- 
corner on the west, to Poplar on the east, with an irregular 
breadth varying from one mile to three ; its circumference. 
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wbicfi cannot be given vnih any degree of accuracy, being 
genecally estimated at about sixteen or eighteen miles. The 
streets are better paved and lighted than those of any other 
capital. One of the greatest conveniences of London is its 
copious supply of excellent water from the Thames, the New 
River, and the springs near Hampstead. Although the swell 
of the tide be perceptible in the Thames as far as Staines, its 
waters at London have no brackish taste ; and being raised 
by machinery, and conducted by pi{)es to all the contiguous 
parts of the town, serve for every domestic use, and hatre long 
been supposed to impart to the porter brewed here a peculiar 
excellence. This pre-eminence of the Thames water, how- 
ever, appears to be only imaginary. 

The plan of London is generally considered as injudicious 
and inelegant, especially, considering the natural advanta^res 
of its situation on the banks of s6 fine a river, but disfi;;ured 
by the meanness of its wharfs and quays ; and it must be ac- 
knowledged that the irregularity of many of the streets, with 
the narrow and disgusting lanes and avenues which lead to 
several parts of the city, tend greatly to diminish the grandeur 
of its appearance. These blemishes, however, are more or 
less observable in all great cities, which being, with very few 
exceptions, constructed by parts, and receiving occasional 
aggrandizements, calculated chiefly for private conveniency, 
amidst the embarrassing claims of private property, and the 
complicated views of individual interest, can seldom admit of 
a regular and comprehensive plan. The re-building of the 
city after the great conflagration in 1666, was certamly the 
best possible opportunity for its general improvement ; but, 
when we consider the extensive scene of distress occasioned 
by that calamity, the incalculable loss daily sustained, and 
continually increased, by the total interruption of trade, and 
consequently the pressing necessity, as well s^ the prevalent 
desire of re-establishing themselves, and i-esuming their for. 
xner occupations, which must have powerfully operated on the 
minds of the citizens ; we shall not be astonished that remote 
considerations were overbalanced by those of present impor- 
tance. Great improvements were made-; and, on an impar- 
tial review of circumstances, we see a ready excuse for our 
ancestors, if they did not perform all that we could have wish- 
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ed ; nor otij^ht we to wonder that, in sopresunf: an emergen- 
cy, both pabtic and private attention should have been direct- , 
ed to conveniency and despatch, rather than to elegance. The 
good taste which at present prevails, promises, however, in 
some measure, to compensate former defects ; and the new 
streets, which are numerous, are spacious, regular, and ele- 
gant. No city in the world can vie with London, in the mul- 
titude of its shops, and the rich display of their various com- 
modides. The nocturnal illuminations, besides their indispu- 
table conveniency, form an embellishment of the grandest 
style. They extend on all sides to the distance of four or five 
miles, and when viewed from the intersections of the princi- 
{Kil streets, or of the roads in the environs, exhibit a brilliant 
spectacle, impressing on the mind the idea, and combining in 
the eye, the effects of grandeur and elegance. 

A particular'description of the British metropolis, and of its 
remarkable buildings, public or private, does not come within 
the limits of this design ; and, as they have all been repeat, 
edly described, in performances dedicated solely to that sub- 
ject, it would be an useless task. We shall, therefore, in 
general terms only remark, that few of the public edifices dis- 
play any great degree of magnificence ; and almost all of them 
are placed in disadvantageous situations, being wholly desti- 
tute of proper avenues and points of pl*08pect. They appear, 
indeed, as if designed for concealment ; and whenever the eye 
catches sight of them, it seems to be only by chance. The 
cathedral of St. Paul, the principal religious structure of the 
protestant world, forms an eminent exception to the former 
observation, but not to the latter ; for, although its architecture 
be truly majestic, its position is disadvantageous, aud its inte- 
rior decorations very defective. In these, indeed, as well as 
in vastness of fabric and external embellishments and appen- 
dages, it is greatly inferior to St. Peter's at Rome. 

Westminster Abbey, a venerable gothic pile, the sacred re- 
pository of the mortal remains of princes, statesmen, and war- 
riors, of poets and philosophers, of persons of all periods^ 
ranks and professions, illustrious in arts or in arms, is an im- 
pressive object ; and the view of its sepulchral monuments is 
eminently adapted to excite, in the contemplative mind, a just 
sense of the transitory nature of all sublunary things. It was. 
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first founded by Sebert, king of the East Saxons, about A. D. 
610, and being destroyed by the Danes, was re-built A. D. 
1049 by Edward the Confessor, whose tomb is the most an- 
cient now remaining. The present edifice was the work of 
Henry III. ; and Henry VH. added a superb chapel, and his 
tomb, one oP the master-pieces of the celebrated Torrigiano. 
In the vaults under this chapel the remains of the late mon- 
archs of Great Britain and their offspring are deposited. On 
the other side of the street, nearly opposite to the abbey, are 
the two Houses of Parliament and Westminster-hall, The lat- 
ter is supposed to be the largest room in Europe, being 270 
feet long and 74 wide : it has a Gothic roof, consisting chief- 
ly of chesnut-wood, and curiously constructed.* These were 
parts of the ancient royal palace, built by Edward the Confes- 
sor, and enlarged at different periods by the Norman kings. 
The House of Commons was a chapel built by King Stephen, 
and dedicated to the protomartyr of that name. It was rebuilt 
by Edward HI. A. D. 1347, and by him made a collegiate 
church) with an appointment for a dean and twelve secular 
priests. In the reign of Edward VI. it was converted to its 
present use. Westminster-hall was built, or, as a hall was a 
requisite appendage to a palace, probably' rebuilt by William 
Rufus. It had fallen into a dilapidated state before the reign 
of Richard II. and in the year 1397 that monarch rebuilt it in 
its present form.f In the time of the Norman kings, parlia- 
mehts often sat in this hall. Among the religious edifices 
of the metropolis, must be noticed the Church of St. Stephen, 
Walbrook,the chef-d'oeuvre of Sir Christopher Wren, an ex- 
quisite specimen of architecture, universally admired by fo- 
reigners, and scarcely any where excelled.^ 

The Tower, venerable from ancient fame, remarkable for 
the curiosities which it contains, and memorable for the tra- 
gical events of which our histories record the long funereal 
train, was founded by William the Conqueror. The white 
tower is that part which owes its origin to the first of our 
Norman kings, and the various additions have been made by 
succeeding monarcl\s, some of whom used this fortress occa- 
sionally as a palace of residence. Near London-bridge, the 

• Pennant's London, p. 72. f 'bid. ibid, 
t Pennant's London, p. 368. 
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Monnmeptf a pillar 193 feet high, commemorates the great 
conflagration. The East-India House, the Royal-Exchange, 
the fi^ik, and the Mansion-house, are less to be considered 
for their magniBcence than for their importance, and the ideas 
of commerce and opulence) which they excite. Somerset- 
house in the Strand, is an elegant specimen of modem archi- 
tecture, and being the seat of the public offices, and of the 
Soya] Society and Academy, inspires ideas of the power of 
the nation, and the splendour of the sciences and arts. The 
Pantheon, an elegant edifice, constructed on the model of the 
ancient temple of that name at Rome, is dedicated to public 
amusement. The Terrace of the Adelphi, is a fine piece of 
SLTchitecture, commanding a beautiful and interesting view of 
the river and its opposite shores. OP the royal palaces, not 
one displays a magnificence suitable to the dignity of the 
greatest monarch on earth. That of St. James's is an irregular 
building of no very imposing aspect. The Bunqueting-house 
at Whitehall, the work of Inigo Jones, which is in the highest 
style and execution of architecture, with a masterly ceiling 
painted by Rubens, representing the Apotheosis of James I. 
is only a small part of a superb palace designed Sy that ccle. 
bratcd artist. The Queen's Palace, formerly Buckingham- 
house, is constructed in a style of elegance and conveniency, 
and contains some valuable paintings, with an excellent libra- 
ry, formed solely by the taste of the reigning monarch and his 
royal consort The Palace of Kensington, also, presents an 
exuberance of valuable pictures. The west end of the town 
is ornamented with many elegant houses of the nobility and 
gentry, among which, Burlington-house, with those of the 
Duke of Devonshire and the Earl of Bath, all in Piccadilly ; 
Cumberland-bouse and Carleton<house in Pall-mall ; the Duke 
of Manchester^ called Foley-house ; the late Mrs. Monta- 
gue's, Portman-square ; the Marquis of Lansdbwn's, Berke- 
ley-square ; the Duke of Northumberland's Charing-cross ; 
and Chesterfield-house, Lord Spencer's, in the Green-Park, 
are the most remarkable, although several others of classical 
architecture and elegant decoration might be enumerated. 
MoDUgue-house, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, now ap- 
propriated to that grand national depository of antiquities and 
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curioutiesy the Britisli Muaeuni» is a aUtely edifice, io the 
French style oi the i^e of Louis XIV. and is excellently cal« 
culated for its present purpose. The three g^reat bridges 
over the Thames constitute a ina^ificent feature of the Bri- 
tish metropolis, unequalled in that of any other country. The 
epoch of the foundation of London-bridge is unknown ; but it 
could not be earlier than the ytar 993f when Unlaf the Dane 
sailed up the river to Staines without interruption ; nor later 
than 101 6, when Canute was impeded by it in his progress, 
and obliged to cut a canal through the marshes on the south 
side of tlie Borough to faciliute the siege of London, as 
will hereafter be more particularly mentioned.* The first 
bridge was of wood ; but one of stone was begun in 1 176, and 
finished in 1309. Formerly a range of bouses on each side 
formed a narrow and darksome street, dangerous to passen- 
gers from the multitude of carriages. Three openings oa 
each side, secured by balustrades, afforded a sight of the ri- 
ver. In one part was a draw-bridge protected by a strong 
tower, on which, in the turbulent times of this kingdom, were 
hung Upon hooks the heads and quarters of unsuccessful par- 
uzans. The length of this bridge is 9 1 5 feet, the exact width 
of the river.f Blackfriar's-bridge is at the mouth of the an- 
cient Fleet-river, which carried vessels upas high as Hoibom- 
bridge, and of which the course filled up in 1733, is now oc- 
cupied by Fleet- market. Blackfriar's-bridge begun in 1760, 
and finished in 1768, is 995 feet in length, and the expense of 
its construction amounted to 1 52,840/. 3^ . lOcf. In Westmin- 
ster-bridge, begun in 1739, and completed in 1747, at an ex- 
pense of 389,500/. grandeur and simplicity are united ; but 
the height of the balustrades somewhat obstructs the view of 
the river. Its length is 1283 feet. The prospects seen from 
these bridges, especially the two latter, are truly majrnificent. 
The public squares are numerous) and mat^ of them ex- 
tensive : some of them are of recent construction, and several 
others have been lately dressed up in an improved style ; but 
most of them seem to require a still greater degree of embel- 
lishment. In ancient Rome they would have been ornament- 

• Vide Historical Chapter, t Pennant, p. 283. 



ed with obeliskS) Colossal sutnes and triuttiphal' monuments. 
Lincoln Vinn^fields, which is, perhaps, the largest^ and might 
be made one of the finest squares that any city of Europe can 
boast, in addition to its other defects, acquires, from a dead 
wall running the whole length of one side, a singular aspect 
of deformity. It is somewhat remarkable, that while our 
streets are paved in so superior a style,with smooth foot-paths 
on each side, a conveniency to be met with in few, and to an 
equal extent in none, of the capitals on the continent, foun- 
tains, and various othef ornaments, which so greatly embel- 
lish a city, are almost unknown in the British *metropolis. But 
a stranger who visits London will readily perceive, that grea- 
ter regard is paid to comfort and conveniency than to splendour 
and magnificence ; and if one of these considerations may be 
permitted to exclude the other, the choice is certainly judi- 
cioiis. 

In regard to places of public amusement, London cannot 
vie with Paris in the number of those with which busy idle- 
ness is indulged ; but that defect is perhaps compensated by 
the splendour of some, and the moral worth of others. There 
is not, perhaps, in any part of the globe, a more brilliant as- 
semblage of dramatic talents than is, at this period, displayed 
on the British stage ; the resplendent mirror of the public 
mind, and of public manners. Two royal theatres, Drury-lancy 
and Covent-garden, which are open nine months in the year, 
may, in most respe^gts, vie with any in Europe. In summer, 
theatrical exhibitions are transferred to the Haymarket. The 
Operas-house is open in winter, and until midsummer, for Ita- 
lian operas and French ballets, in which are combined all the 
charms of musick, dancing, scenery, and decoration. Ranelagh 
and Vauzhall are scenes of amusement equally splendid and 
pleasing. 

The populatfbn of London was variously estimated and ge- 
nerally over<rated, until the late census afforded a correct 
statement. According to the returns, the whole number of 
inhabitants in London, Westminster, and Southwark, includ- 
ing the suburbs, amounted to 837,956, which, with the addi- 
tion of the soldiery, and the constant, though fluctuating mass 
of sea-faring people from near 14,000 arrivals of shipping, as 
well as the incessantly renovated concourse of strangers and 
VOL. i^ 7 



foreigners at all times in London, for purposes of pleasure or 
business, musi extend the total population to 900,000 on a 
moderate computation. As strangers, however, may be at a 
loss to ascertain the limits of the metropolis, it may not be 
amiss to observe, that a population of about 1 ,000,000 is com- 
prised within a circle extended to the distance of eight miles 
round St. Paul's cathedral. To view the effects of a variety 
of local circumstances and moral causes in the progressive 
aggrandizement of this vast city, cannot be uninterestmg We 
have already contemplated the original state of the spot where 
it stands, and tlfe aspect of its environs. But no documents 
exist from which we can form any estimate of its population 
before the conquest, nor, indeed, prior to the reign of Henry 
IL ; and, even then, we must reject the romantic account of 
Fitzstephen, who says, that London mustered 60,000 foot and 
30,000 horse, a statement which bears too evidently the stamp 
of exaggeraticm to claim any credit ; unless we excuse the im- 
propriety and obscurity of the historian's expression, by concur* 
ring with those who consider this muster as including the mili- 
tia of all the neighbouring counties, and London as the general 
rendezvous. The exaggeration, however, is reduced, and the 
mistake seems to be in a great measure rectified, by Peter de 
Blois, Archdeacon of London, and at that very period resident 
in the city, who, with more appearance of truth, computes the 
population ai 40,000« From that time a long interval pre- 
sents itself, during which our historians are silent on\he sub- 
ject The reign of Edward IIL affords a melancholy proof 
, that London, although nearly confined within its walls, must 
at that time have been exceedingly populous ; when, within 
the space of one year, 1349, not fewer than 50.000 victims to 
the plague were interred in one burying -ground, that of the 
charter-house, besides those deposited in other pkces of in- 
terment. Modern writers, however, computCKihe population 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth not to have exceeded 150,000. 
At the commencement of the last century, the number of in- 
habitants in the whole metropolis, including the suburbs, was 
674,350, and in 1750 they amounted to 676,050, making the 
same allowances for the fluctuating, in addition to the settled 
population, as in the foregoing statement, where we have given 
900,000 for the whole aggregate mass at the present, period. 
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In examining the statistical documents relative to the different 
diyisions, however, it appears, that although the population of 
the whole metropolis has, in the last century, increased more 
than one-fourth part, that of the city of London, as comprised 
'within its ancient dimensions, amounting in 1700 to 139,300, 
and in 1802 to no more than 78,000, with allowances for the 
fluctuating mass, has diminished nearly one -half. The suburbs 
being extended on all sides, the gentry and opulent merchants, 
who can take such a step, without prejudice to their affairs, 
remove from the city to those parts that are more airy, salu- 
brious, and pleasant ; and, although the metropolis increases 
so rapidly in extent, its population does not increase in the 
same proportion as that of the kingdom in general. At the 
commencement of the last century, London contained about 
an eighth, while, at the present period, it contains somewhat 
less than a tenth part of the whole population of England and 
Wales. From the most accurate investigations of the bills of 
mortality, it appears that the annual deaths on the last five 
years average, amounted only to one in thirty-one, a less pro- 
portion of mortality than can be met withi attested by authen- 
tic documents, in any other great capital. It appears, that) in 
the middle of the last century, the proportion was al^out one 
in twenty.three. These variations may sometimes, indeed, be 
the result of accidental and temporary causes ; but, the exten- 
sion of its formerly crowded population over so much larger 
a space has, undoubtedly, had a most salutary effect on the 
British metropolis. 

Another cause of the salubrity of London may be discover- 
ed in the food of its inhabitants, as no other great city exists, 
at least in the old world, where the middle and lower classes 
of people enjoy so great a share of the necessaries and com- 
forts of life. The numerous population, and plentiful mode 
of living must, therefore, require a copious supply ; and, ac- 
cording to the most accurate, as well as the most recent 
computations, the annual consumption is thus stated :— Of 
. wheat, 700,000 quarters ; bullocks, 1 10,000 ; sheep and lambs, 
776^000; calves,- 21 0,000 ; hogs, 210,000 ; and sucking-pigs, 
60,000 ; besides other animals, and almost all of fine size and 
condition. The scarcity and dearness of fish seems to be the 
principal defect in the supply of the metropolis, and conse- 
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quentiy the consumptioi) is smaU in proportion to that oif 
other articles of food. Poultry is seldom seen except at the 
tables of the.opuienty as the state of agriculture renders the 
supply inadequate to a general consumption. The quantity 
of butter consumed is estimated at 16)600,0001b. and that of 
cheese at 3 1 ,0OO,0O0lb. Not less than 1 0,000 actes of ground, 
in the vicinity, are cultivated for vegetables, and four thousand 
acres for fruit, to supply the consumption of the metropolis. 
The sum paid annually for vegetables by the reuilers, is 
about 645,000/. and for fruit 400,000/. ; and, if their gain, as 
it is generally asserted, be more than 300 per cent, on an 
' average, the whole cost of these articles for the London sup* 
ply considerably exceeds 3,000,000/. sterling. In regard to 
beverage, the consumption is stated at 1,113,500 barrels of 
ale and porter,* 11,146,783 gallons of spirituous liquors and 
compounds, and 32,500 tons of wine. Under this head we 
may likewise place milk, of which the quantity consumed in 
London is not less than 6,980,000 gallons, and appears asto. 
nishing to foreigners. * The number of cows kept in the vici- 
nity to furnish this supply, is 8,500, and the sum paid annually 
by the retailers to the cow-keepers, 240,833/ ; which, with 
the profit of cent, per cent, makes to the inhabitants an annual 
expense of 481,666/. for this single article. Of coal, the an. 
nual consumption, as already observed, is about 600,000 chal- 
drons of 36 bushels. The vast quantity of smoke arising from 
this fuel, and of which dn immense body constantly hovers 
over the city, renders the atmosphere thick and heavy ; but, 
at the same time, counteracts the influence of the noxious ef* 
flu via exhaled from so numerous a population, and so extraor. 
dinary an assemblage of habitations, ware-houses, manufac- 
tures, Sec. and tends to render the air, if not more pure, at 
least more salubrious. 

These estimates, although they cannot be considered as mi- 
nutely correct, exhibit such approximations to truth as may 
suffice to shew the vast supplies which crowded cities demand, 
and, with circumstanual mo4Jifications, will serve as a standard 
for computing the consumption of other great assemblages 
of population, relative to which we do ndt possess similar 

* The barrel contains thirty-six gaUons*. 
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iocunients» We have expatiated on the subject somewhat 
more largely than oar limits seem to authorize! in order to 
excite just conceptions of the active industry and brisk cir- 
culation ol money» which a great metropolis must diffuse 
through a vast extent of country. Visionary writers, delight- 
ing in speculation, and allegory, have often complained of the 
Increasing magnitude of London, representii^ it as a head too 
large for the body ; and, as we shall hereafter have occasion to 
observe, laws have, in former ages, been repeatedly made u> 
restrain its extension. Experience, however, has invariably 
demonstrated, that the flourishing state of the capital has ever 
been the best criterion of the prosperity of the nation. 

The distinguishing feature of London is its extensive and 
multiikrious commerce, of which no description can raise 
adequate ideas. Of a picture so vast) so complex, and so va- 
rious, it would here be in vain to attempt to trace so much as 
the outlines : the slightest glance, on its most prominent 
traits, is sufficient to confound the mind in contemplating its 
grandeur and extent. A view of the East India*house, lead- 
ing us to reflect on the vast Asiatic possessions of Britain, ex- 
cites the most sublime ideas on the effects of commercial en- 
terprise and the revolutions of mundane affairs, when we re- 
flect that Britain fiow reigns over India, that the affairs of the 
Ganges are decided on the banks of the Thames, and that the 
British monarch extends his dominion in Asia beyond the 
limits to which Alexander extended his conquests. The West 
India docks exhibit a spectacle not less attractive and asto- 
nishing, nor less calculated to ei^cite a magnificent idea of 
the commercial greatness of London. 

Although the West India trade be of a nature somewhat 
less splendid, it appears in a commercial point of view of 
greater importance than that of the east, if the accounts, 
which sute the value of its imports at seven millions, and 
those of the East India Company at only six millions and a 
half, be considered as correct. To particularize the various 
branches of the foreigjn trade would exceed all reasonable 
limits, and a view of the port o^ London can alone enable us 
to form any general conception of the subject : the annual 
value of its exports and imports are at present stated at about 
sixty millions and a half^ snd the annual value of iu customs 
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at above siic millions.. This immense commerce employs 
3500 shii>s, British and Foreign, of which there are on an 
average 1,100 always in the river and docks, together with 
3,419 barges, and other small craft employed in lading and 
unlading them, while 2,2S8 of the latter description with 3000 
wherries or small boats are engaged in the inland trade. The 
cargoes which arrive annually in the port are not fewer than 
13,400, and 8000 watermen employed in navigating the wher- 
ries and craft, 4000 labourers lading and unlading ships, with 
1900 revenue officers constantly attending their duty on the 
river, besides the crews of the several vessels, exhibit an ac- 
tive scene, extending the space of six miles on the Thames, 
from near two miles above to four miles below London Bridge. 
To exhibit the subject in a comparative point of view, it suf- 
fii^es to say, that the commerce of London far exceeds that of 
any other city in the ancient or modern world. The domes. , 
tic wholesale trade is immense, as in regard to foreign com- 
modities, a very great part of the consumption of the whole 
island passes through the metropolis ; and the retail trade 
may be estimated by the population and opulence of the city 
and its environs. 

The manufactures of London, which consist chiefly of fine 
goods and an indescribable variety of articles of elegance and 
use, brought to an extraordinary degree of perfection, are of- 
ten overlooked amidst its more prominent features of com- 
merce. In respect, however, both of magnitude and valuci 
they are very important, but at'the same time too multifarious 
to be here described or even enumerated. Under this heady 
however, we may exhibit a branch of business which,from the 
salubrity of the article produced, and the great home con- 
sumption and exportation, as well as its share in augmenting 
the public revenue, may be considered as a national concern, 
and from the circumstance of its being peculiar to this coim- 
try, and alm»st confined to the metro^poiis, must be viewed as 
a striking feature of the London trade. The business here 
alluded to is the brewing of Porter, of which about 1,200,000 
barrels of 36 gallons, are on an average annually produced, 
chiefly by twelve principal brewers. This salubrious and in- 
vigorating liquor was invented A. D. 1730, by one Harwood, 
in order to combine the different flavours of ale, beer, and two- 



penny, the three kinds of madt liquors then in use, and which 
it had become the general custom to mix for drinking. . He 
gave it the name of entire, or entire butt beer, as being drawn 
estirely from one cask ; and being found a hearty and nou- 
rishing liquor for porters and other laborious people, it ob- 
tained the name of porter, by which it is now so celebrated. 
Considered as an object of great curiosity, a great London 
brewery exhibits a stupendous and magnificent spectacle, and 
the enormous size of the veasels demonstrates the extent of 
tlie trade. In that of Mr. Meaux, is a vessel, constructed in 
1795, which is 60 feet in diameter and 23 feet in height ; it 
cost 6000/. and contains from 10,000 to 12,000 barrels ; a din- 
ner was given to 200 people at the bottom, and 200 more 
joined the company to drink success to the vat.* *< They 
have/' says Mr Pennant, ^ one vat that holds 20,000 barrels 
of porter, cost 10,000/. and when full is worth 40,000/. is 70 
feet in diameter and 30 feet deep, the circumference I could 
not measure ; many of the hoops weigh 3 tons, and cost 300/. 

each-t They are building another of the same size, Sec 

They pay 300/. per week duty, near 100/. per week to men in 
the yard, and have 80 horses.** In Mr. Whitebread*s brewery 
there is a stone cistern, which contains 3,600 barrels ; and 49 
oak vats, some of which contain 3,500 barrels. There are 
three bmlers, each of which contains 5000 gallons. The casks 
of ordinary dimensions are in number about 20,000. Not 
fewer than 200 workmen are employed, with 80 horses of a 
very large size. In the upper part of the building are cooling 
cisterns that would cover about five acres of land ; they are 
only six inches deep, but very tight, and kept very clean. The 
porter cools in these generally in about six hours. The ma- 
chinery, which pumps the water, wort, and beer, grinds the 
malty stirs the mash tubs when requisite, and raises the casks 
out of the cellars, is wrought by one of Mr. Watt's steam en- 
gines ; it is able to do the work of 70 horses, although it is of 
a small sisoy being only a twenty-four inch cyMnder, and does 
not make more noise than a spinning-wlieel. This brewery, 
io respect both of magnitude and ingenious contrivance, may 

• Pennant's London, 4lh ed. 1805. p. 267, 
■J- Pennant abi supra. 
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be jvaify considered aa one of the ^reateBt curiosides that it 
any where to be seen ; and near half a nuttion sterirog is em- 
ployed in the buildings, machinery^ and utensils, which const!* 
tute the whole apparatus. From the extenuve scale on which 
the business is conducted, the London porter seems to derive 
its acknowledged superiority, rather than from any peculiar 
property of the Thames water; as it has long been imagined. 
This great brewery of Mr. Whitebread's and Co. which pro- 
duces porter of the very first quality, is not suppfied with wa- 
ter from the Thames, but partly from the New River, and 
partly from a spring on their own premises, a circumstance 
that enunently contradicts the generally received opinion on 
this subject. 

From the religious toleration which the free constitutioa 
and enlightened legislature of this kingdom grants to all reli- 
gious denominations, London is distinguished for the number 
and variety of its places of divine worship. Besides H6 
churches and 62 chapels of the established religion, it eon* 
tains 1 1 Roman Catholic chapels, 17 churches and chapels be- 
longing to foreign Protestants,' 6 Jewish synagogues, and 138 
meeting-houses belonging to different sects of Protestant dis- 
senters, making a total of 344. Next to the reUgioos aspect 
of the metropolis, we may view in the multitude of its insti- 
tutions for the relief of the indigent in their various wants and 
distresses, a striking feature of its moral portrait The hos- 
piuls, schools, &c. are too numerous to be particularized, and 
to exhibit their aggregate importance, it may suffice to ob- 
servC) that the sum annually expended in charitable uses has 
been esUmated at 850,000/. exclusive of the private relief 
given to individuals. The police, though regular, is far from 
being rigid. The people are humane, and as few crimes of a 
sangubary nature are committed in London as in any place 
perhaps in the world, in proportion to its extent and popu- 
lation. 

To exhibit a general picture of the British metropolis in a 
concentrated point of view, it must be observed, that it cannot 
boast of any great degree 4>f magnificence ; in this respect, 
indeed, it is inferior to many great capitals of the modern as 
well as the ancient world ; but in commerce it far exceeds 
every one of them. In regard to wealth it may claim an equal 



iuperioritf 9 Qfiless we may admit ancient Rome as an excep- 
lioii i and even this exception is founded rather on probability 
of conjecture, than on certainty of calculation. London ex- 
hibits less of the contrast between the ostentatious display of 
exorbitant wealth, and the squalid wretchedness of extreme 
poverty^ than any other capital of Europe ; its distinguisKing 
characteristic is the comforuble existence and decent ap- 
pearance of the middle and lower classes of the people, the 
happy effects of an excellent constitution and a flourishing 
cofDinerce, 

The environs of Londpn^ as well as the city, exhibit a grand 
and interesting spectacle of opulence ; extensive streets of 
villas and houses running in every direction to the distance of 
five or six miles, present to the eye a vast continuation of the 
metropolis. Elegant houses, floiinshing manufactures, fer- 
tile gardens, producing abundance of vegetables or luxuriant 
pastures, the suppojt of numerous cows, display the appear- 
ance of wealth and plenty. In the parish of Islington tlie num* 
her of cows varies from 1300 to 1 500. Stepney, %vith its marsh} 
is remarkable ibr its fertility, and the milk it produces. The 
celebrated John Colet, founder of St. Paul's school, was vicar 
of this parish. Here )(re three cemeteries or burial places ; 
two for the Portuguese, and one for the German Jews.* High- 
gate and Hampstead are beautiful situations, commanding 
magnificent views of the metropolis ; Richmond, however, 
excels both these in its charming position on the banks of the 
Ttomesy and in the beauty though not in the grandeur of its 
prospects. It was anciently called Shene, and received 'its 
present name by royal command in the reign of Henry Vllth. 
So early as the reign of Henry 1st. this appears to have been 
m royal residence ; Edward 1st. and Edward lid. sometimes 
resided there ; and in his palace at Slieen, now Richmond^ 
Edward Illd. A* D. 1377, closed his victorious and splendid 
reign.t Queen Anne, consort of Richard lid. died there, and 
the king was so mucji affected at the event, that he abandoned 
the palace and suffered it to fall to ruin.^ It was repaired by 

• Ly«on'i Envir. of Lond. vol. 3d. 441 & 475. 
t Gough'B Cambd. vol. lit. 169. 
i Lyson*s Env. of Lond. vol. 1st p. 438. 
VOL. I. 8 
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Henry Vth. but being almost wholly deatroycd by fire in I49f , 
it was superbly rebuilt by Henry VHth. Pbilip Ist. of SpaiiH 
being driven on the English coast by a storm, was magnifi- 
cently entertained at Richmond, A. D. 1506, Henry VHth. 
died there, and Henry VIHth. held a tournament in the same 
place in the beginning of his reign. In the year 1535, the 
Emperor Charles Vth. was lodged in the palace of Richmond ; 
Cardinal Wolsey likewise, by royal permission, frequently 
made it his abode. This pMace was once the prison and af- 
terwards the fiivourite residence of Queen Elizabeth, and the 
place where she terminated her mortal career. In her reign 
Eric IVth. king of Sweden, had his lodgings at Richmond.* 
This ancient mansion so often honoured by the presence of 
English and Foreign monarchs, was sold by the Parliament A. 
D. 1650. Its materials were valued at upwards of 10,7801. 
and the purchaser was Sir George Norton, who had been one 
of the king's judges.f Its scite is now occupied by the elegant 
Tiilas of the Duke of Queensberry and several others, while 
the vicinity is adorned with a considerable number belonging 
to opulent citizen^ Green wfch is remaxl^able for its hospital 
and its observatory, as well as for the rural scenery of its park* 
from several points of which, as well as from Blackheath, the 
prospects may vie with, or even surpass those seen from 
Highgate, Hampstead and Richmond. The view from the 
observatory, comprising the metropolis, with its populous and 
commercial eastern suburbs, the serpentine windings of the 
Thames, and the numerous shipping, is extensive and * un- 
commonly magnificent. During three successive years, 101 2, 
1013, and 10 14, the Danish fleet was generally stationed in 
the Thames, opposite to Greenwich, and their army encamp- 
ed on the hill above, from whence they made excursions at 
pleasure into the adjacent country, and committed the most 
horrid ravages.:^ Deptford is remarkable for its royal dock 
first established by Henry VllUh. in the beginning of his 
reign, andfor a manufactory of earthen ware, as also for being 

* Lyson's Envlr. of Lond. vol. lat. p. 4od and 440, and authovklet 
there cited. 

t Ibid. VOL l8t. p. 442. 

t Ibid, vol. 4tb. p. 427, atid siithorittes. 
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the rendence of Peter tlie Groat, ciar of Mutcovf, when 
Jearning the art of ship-buUding. 

These are the ihost conspicuous features of the environs of 
London, and it would be useless to enter into minute details. • 
Chelsea is only remarkable for its militaiy hospital, and Ken- 
sington for its palace and gardens ; but Kcw, the occasional 
residence of the royal family,! is rendered delightful by beau- 
tifyl pleasure grounds, embellished with picturesque tern. 
pies, among which is a Chinese pagpda 49 feet in diameter at 
the base, and 163 feet in height* The exotic garden, oiv 
which his present Majesty has bestowed great attention, ex- 
hibits the finest collection of plants perhaps to be met with 
in Europe. Twickenham on the banks of the Thames, near- 
ly opposite to Richmond, has so often been the residence of 
genius, learning, and rank, that it maybe regarded as ground 
consecrated to elegance and the muses. Here the great F. 
Bacon, lord high chancellor of England, passed much of the 
early part of his life in scientific researches ; and here Pope 
indulged himself in philosophical leisure .f This, indeed, 
has so long been the favourite' residence of persons distin- 
guished in letters and in life, that some of the most eminent 
productions of British genius have been produced or matured 
under the shade of its academic bowers. Twickenham pre* 
senis an assemblage of beautiful \illas, the rural retreat of phi- 
losophers, literati, and statesmen, among which th^ of the 
late Earl of Orford is remarked for its various em^liah- 
ments. 

Provincial Tow «*.]-— After this cursory survey of the' me. 
tropolis and its environs, it will be proper to take a view of the 
provincial cities and towns the most remarkable for their po- 
pulation and commerce, or for their dignity and historical fame. 

Liverpool.'] — Among these, Liverpool in Lancashire, aK 
though not dignified with the name of a city, nor even consti. 
tuting a borough, may claim the precedency as next to the 
capital in trade and population. The African trade consti. 
tutes a distinguishing feature in its commercial system, and 

* Sir W. Chamber** Description of Kew Gardens^ apud Lyson'ii 
Env. of Lond. vol. lst« p. 307. 
t Lyson's Ear, of Lood» vol 3d. p. $64 and 574. 



in 1792 employed no fewer ihan 132 vessels.' The number 
of ships which paid duty at thb port in the year 1757, was 
1371 : and in 1794 it amounted to 4,265« being an increase ia 
the space of thirty-seven years, of about three to one. In the 
American war^ between the 1st of September 1778 and the 
beginning of May in the year fiollowiijgi Liverpool sent out 
no less than 170 privateers.* The act for the contribution of 
seamen to the navy afTording the best ciiterion for judging ef 
the relative commerce and shipping, of the principal English 
ports ^ it may not be amibs to subjoin their different quotas 
as a general standard of reference on that subject. These 
are as follows s London 5725, Hull 731, Bristol 666, liiver- 
pool 1711, Whitehaven 700, Whitby 573, Newcastle 1340, 
Sunderland 669, Yarmouth 506. 

Liverpool, whicb commerce has rendered so llourishiogi 
was only a village at the commencement of tiie last century. 
The dock was made A. O. 17 10, at which t»u>e it began to make 
some figure in commerce. In this re&pect we have seen the 
rapidity of its progress, and its increase in population was not 
less surprising. In 1760 th^. number of its inhabitants was es- 
timated at 25,787, acci^i-ding to Dr. Aikin's account.t In 1787 
they amounted to 56^70^ and cannot be estimated at less than 
80,000 at the present peiiod. With the sole exception of Pe- 
tersburgh) no toy^u in Europe exhibits so rapid an improve- 
ment. 

Newcasile on Tjfne.^ — As navigation and commerce are 
subjects of so gi\eat importance to Britain, we shall proceed 
in our view of the principal seaports as they stand arranged 
in tlie statement of their marine, as exhibited by the above 
mentioned set. In this respect Newcastle-upon-Tyne, next 
after Liverpool, ch^ims our attention. This large, commer- 
cial, and populous place is the chief town of Northumberlandt 
and is situated in the centre of the great coal mines, which 
have for some centuries supplied not only the metropolis, but 
most of the eastern and southern parts of the kingdom with 
that excellent fuel. We have, in our remarks^on the British 
minerals, exhibited the incalculable importance of that valua- 
ble article to our manufacturing and commercial system, and 

• Aikifi's Manchester, p. ^64^ &C. f I^d. p. 333, Sec. 
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ooBAcquentljr to the opulence uid power of this kingdom, and 
also «8 a nursery of seamen. The coal fleets sometimes 
amount to near 500 sail ; t|)eir station is at Shields, and the 
quays in that neighbourhood. The large. carts loaded with 
coals proceeding towards the port, on inclined planes^ without 
^e assistance of either horses or men, are, to a stranger, a 
apectacie not less surprising than curious.* From this place 
are also exported considerable quantities of lead, salt, bulteri 
pickied salmon, 3cc. The neighbourhood of Newcastle abounds 
with glass-houses, and the manufacture of that article is there 
carried to great perfection. Most of the streets are narrow, 
steep, and incommodious, but crowded with a numerous and 
busy population, and the shops display a considerable degi'ee 
of opulence. The suburb of Gateshead is situated on the south 
aide of the Tyne, as Newcastle is on the north, and a well con* 
structed. bridge forms the connection. 

iiii//. ]•— Hull, or Kingston-upon-Hull, was founded by £d« 
ward 1st, as we shall hereafter hare occasion to mention, and 
few towns in the kingdom have made greater improvements. 
Its situation on the angle formed by the junction of the river 
Hull with the great scstuary of the Humber, the former in* 
closing its eastern, the latter its southern side, can scarcely 
be paralleled for its commercial advantages. This position 
opening, by means of the Trent, the Ouse, and other rivers, 
which fall into the Humber, a ready communication with the 
manufacturing country in the west of Yorkshire and other in- 
terior parts of the north of England, commands a very great 
inland trade, and is equally adapted to foreign commerce. The 
dock on the* north side of the town is very capacious ; and 
another, now cutting on the western side, will open into the 
Humber as that does into the river Hull. Whesi this work 
is completed, the town will be almost entirely insulated and 
surrounded with harbours and quays, exhibiting an assemblage 
of commercial aonveniences, which very few poits can boast. 
The citadel is seated on the east side of the river Hull, at the 
angle of its junction with the Huml>er, in an excellent situa* 
tion for preventing the approach of any hostile vessels. In a 
case of necessity Hull might be rendered impregnable on the 

• St. Fond. Voy. en Angleterre. 
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land side ; and, if properly forUfied, could scarcely be taken 
either by assault or blockade, unless the enemy possessed such 
a maritime force as could enable him to command the naviga* 
tion of the Hutnber. 

The soil in the environs of Hull is mostly a strong clay, 
and extremely fertile ; but the scarcity of wood, and the wide 
expanse of water in the Humber, give to the whole vicinity a 
naked appearance. 

IVhitef^apen,'] — Whitehaven in Cumberland, now sp noted 
as a mercantUe to>vn, consisted in 1 666 of no more than six 
houses. It owes its present importance to the encourage- 
ment and support which it has constantly received from the 
illustrious family of Lowtber, the great patrons of improve- 
ment in that distfict. At present it is a large, populous, and 
well buiit town ; and, next to Newcastle, is the principal port 
in England for the coal-trade. The coal mines in its vici- 
nity are a singular curiosity, being, perhaps, the most extra- 
ordinary in the world. They are sunk to the depth of 372 
yards, and are extended to the distance of a mile and a half 
under the sea, where above them the water is of sufficient 
depth to carry the largest vessels. There are also coperas* 
works which produce a considerable profit. 

Sunderland,'] — Sunderland, in the Bishopric of Durham, ia 
also a town of considerable trade and population. Like many 
other commercial towns it made a very rapid progress in the 
last century. It owes its present prospeiity and opulence 
chiefly to the coal*trade, and to its manufactures of iron, glass^ 
and pottery. 

£ri>/o/.}-— Bristol, which is situated partly in Somerset- 
shire^ but chiefly in Gloucestershiret althoug^h in the marine 
estimate iaC^rior to the places above-mentioned, far exceeds 
most of them in wealth and populauon. This city ^gradually 
rose to eminence during the Saxon period, and in the reign 
of Henry H. was so opulent and flourishing,Ahat he granted 
to it the possession of Dublin in Ireland, to which place a co- 
lony from Bristol was transplanted.* At that period, the port 
of Bristol is, by our historians, said to have been crowded with 
vessels from Ireland, Norway, and various other parts of £u. 

* Barret*! Bristol, p. 49.- 



Mpe, Its commerce, howeyer, ha8» ftince tbe r&e of Liver* 
pool, gradually declined; and a great part of its trade witk 
the West Indies and America» is transferred to the latter 
port. Bristol, notwithstanding, is yet a place of great trade 
and opulence, as well as an excellent port, being situated on 
the rivers Avon and Frome, where the water is sufficiently 
deep to bring vessels of 1000 tons .up to the quays. It has 
long been, and ia likely to continue, a large, populous, and 
rich city. The great plenty of coal, as well as of stone for 
building, which is found in the neighbourhood, the benefits 
of the mineral waters, the delightful and populous country by 
- which it is surrounded, and a salubrious aii^, are circumstan* 
ces which must ever render it an eligible residence ; while its 
well-built houses, and charming land and sea prospects, attract 
the attention of travellers. The greater part of Bristol lies in a 
Tale of an uneven surface, surrounded with pleasant hills, from 
which the city exhibits a grand and striking appearance. The 
cathedrid is a gotbic building of no great extent. Here was 
formerly a castle of great strength, in which king Stephen 
was imprisoned by the Empress Matilda. The quay is one 
of the finest that any commercial city of Europe can boast. 
In 1797 Bristol employed afl^t 416 vessels in the foreign, 
and 1,600 in the coasting-trade.* The navigation of the rivers 
Severn and Wye, enables it to engross most of the trade of 
Wales, and of a great part of the interior of England, Its fo- 
reign commerce is chiefly with the West Indies^ North Ame- 
rica, and the Baltic. In opulence, Bristol is geherally ranked 
Dext to the metropolis $ and 80,000 persons is the number at 
which its population may be nearly estimated. At present Bris« 
tol is undergoing very considerable improvements by tbe con* 
struction of new floating-docks, upon a very extensive scale. 
J3fitfA.]*»The proximity of Bath, which, though not a sea- 
tM>rt, being the great resort of the nobility and gentry, and the 
moat elegant town in England, contributes to render this part 
of the kingdom exceedingly opulent and flourishing, will au- 
thorize its insertion in this place. The hot baths, from which 
it derives its name, were known in the Roman times, and of 
late have acquired great celebrity. The two great seasoiis of 

* Barret's Bristol, p. 190. j 
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resort to this pkee trtt the spring «nd the avtolnii. The fen* 
mer commences in April and ends in June, and the latter con^ 
tinuea from September to December. The waters are used 
both internally and externally) and are esteemed extremely 
beneficial in gouty* bilious and paralytic cases. It must, how- 
ever, be observed, that Bath is not frequented solely by vale- 
Cudinarians. This place is the seat of elegance and fashion^ 
and the grand resort of persons of rank and fortune. In some 
seasons tlie concourse of visitors exceeds 3,000. of whom more 
than two.thirds are attracted by the charms of society and the 
scenes of amusement, in which Bath is inferior only to Lon- 
don. The houses are built of white free-stone, which abounds 
in the vicinity. Some of the buildings lately erected are «x- 
tremely elegant, particularly Queen's square, the North and 
South Parade, the Royal Forum, the Circus, and the Roya! 
Crescent, a superb assemblage of buildings commanding a 
beautiful prospect of a great part of the city. The situation 
of Bath, in a valley, where the rays of the sun are 'strongly 
refleaed from the stony soil and the buildings, renders it very 
hoi in the summer. 

fVhiibjf,']'^ln proceedin g to describe the sea-ports, from 
which the proximity of Bath Iflfri^t has caused a digression, 
Whitby, in the next place, claims out' attention. This town, 
which was formerly noted only for its ancient abbey, has of lute 
fdsen to a considerable degree of commercial importance. Its 
principal trade is to the Baltic, the Greenland seas, Norway, 
kc. That, however, which it carries on with many other parts, 
is not inconsiderable. A great number of vessels of different 
kinds are built at this port. Whitby is dtuated on the Ger- 
man Ocean, in a barren and thinly-peopled country, and hav- 
ing an extenuve and mountainous tract, called the Yorkshire 
moors, on the west and south, and a tempestuous sea on the 
north and east, the climate is cold and stormy.* The popu. 
lation of this town is between nine and ten thousand. 

Parmofillb. ]-«-Yarmouth is a town of considerable trade, and 
pardeularly remarkable for its herring-fishery, which now em- 
ploys about 150 vessels of from forty to fifty tons. The quay, 
which is handsome and convenient, forms a delightful and 



• Charleton's Hi'st. of Whitbv and its Abbey. 
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fohioftiable promenade. About the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the inhabitants became so powerful at sea, that they fre- 
quently attacked their neighbours of Lowestoff and the Cinque 
Ports ; and, in these encounters, great loss was sometimes sus. 
tained on both sided. The royal authority was at last exerted 
to check this turbulent spirit, and k was soon after extin- 
guished by the great plague, which, in one year, carried off 
7,000 of the inhabitants, a number probably constituting not 
less than nine-tenths of its population. The situation of Yar- 
mouth is convenient for trade, and about 300 vessels belong 
to this port, exclusive of those employed in the fishery. 

It is here requisite to mention Portsmouth and Plymouth, 
those great receptacles of the British navy. To an EngHsh. 
i&an they are objects of exultation as well as of curiosity. A 
transient glance is, however, all that our limits alfow ; and it 
will be necessary to comprise, in a few words, a general de- 
scription of what merits a volume of particular detail. 

PortgmotUh.'] — Portsmouth, in Hampshire, is the gfand na- 
val arsenal of England. The town is situated in the island 
d^ Portsea, a low tract of considerable extent, and connected 
with the main land by a bridge thrown over the narrow creek 
by which it is insulated.* The capacious harbour is formed 
by a bay of from five to six miles in length, and from two to' 
fimr in breadth, which runs up between the island and an op- 
posite peninsula, having a narrow entrance secured by strong 
fortifications. Portsmouth, which, from its extraordinary im- 
portance, indeed, merits the highest degree of national atten- 
tion, is the best and most regularly fortified place in the king- 
dom. The docks, arsenals, &c. are, to a British patriot, ob- 
jects peculiarly interesting. 

Croiporijy^Acrow the mouth of the harbour is Gosport, a 
populous town, inhabited chiefly by sailors and artificers } and 
t»ff the point of land, that terminates the peninsula, is the fa- 
mous road of Spithead, the grand focus of naval armament. 
To an Englishman, who delights in contemplating the naval 
greatness of his country, Portsmouth, with the vast assemblage 
of maritime objects by which it is surrounded, presents the 

* Aikln's England Delineated, p. 288. 
VOL. I. 9 
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most striking specucle that the British empire afibrds, or 
imagination can conceive. 

P/y»io«^A.]— Plymouth, in Devonshire, which is next to 
Portsmouth in naintime importance, is situated at the mouth 
of the Tamar and the Plym, in a bay called Plymouth Soand» 
sufi&ciently capacious to contain a thousand sail of ship»< iiev» 
are docks, arsenals, and every thing necessary for fitting out 
ships of war. It is^ large and populous place, but the streets 
are in general ill-constructed, irregular, and narrow, and many 
of them dirty. Its trade, although flourishing» depends chief* 
ly on the royal navy. The pilchard fishery is also carried oa 
with activity^ and furnishes a considerable exportation to the 
Mediterranean. Here are two spacious churches ; but sec« 
taries are numerous ; and meeting«house» hMs been erected 
for the Roman Catholics, the Unitarians, the Methodists, the 
Baptists, and various denominations of independents, as idso « 
synagogue for tbe Jews. The theatre is large and well orna* 
mented. The distinguished admiral,. Sir John Hawkins, was 
a native of this place.* 

Stonehouse is a well-peopled and improving place, extend* 
ing towards the dock. But the dock town is the most popu* 
lous in Devonshire ; it stands on a pleasant eminence between 
Stonebouse-creek and the spacious harbour of Hamoaze ; and» 
although of such considerable magnitude, is only of modem 
date, and owes its origin and rapid increase to the establish' 
ment of the dock-yard and naval arsenals. The streets are 
regular and well built ; and most of them intersect each other 
nearly at right angles. The number of houses is about 3,500« 
Both Plymouth and Dock-town are secured by strong fortifi- 
cations, and the former in particular, has an excellent citadel, 
l^he dock is esteemed one of the finest in the wi^rld. Some 
miles ofif at sea is Eddystone light-house, a remarkable struc- 
ture erected on a rock, which at high.water is overflowed by 

• Sir John Hawkins commanded the rear of the fleet which defeated 
the Spanish Armada, and was afterwards made treasurer. He died in 
the West Indies, A. D. 1595. While the voice of fame commemorates- 
his actions, humanity will lament that his memory is tarnished by being 
the first who intrbduced the slave trade into the plantations. Like Fa* 
ther Bartholomew Casas, he certainly did not foresee the evils wltk 
which it was pre^ant. 
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the waves. The number of inhabitants of Dock^town^ acc<^|^ 
ing to the late parliamentary survey; was 23,747 ; but thiMJP 
not the whole of the population that Crowds its busy streets, as 
neither the military nor the persons belonging to the navy 
were Included. The number of inns in the Jute war amounted 
to 300, but the magistrates have, since that time, limited them 
to 100. The inhabitants are chiefly composed of persons be- 
longing to the navy, retail dealers and s^me wholesale dealers^ 
whe, however, do not trade on a very extensive scale. These^ 
with a variety of mechanics, make up almost the whole popu* 
lation. There are very few of the resident inhabitants, who 
are not engaged in some business. This place seems not to 
be adapted to the cultivation of intellect. The military and 
naval officers^ fk other persons attached to the army or navy, 
are the only individuals who are distinguished by literary at- 
tainments. But in every kind of business and trade an over- 
strained competition is observable, as well as a great diversity 
of opinicfn in regard to religious matters. An elaborate work 
lately published, delineates so lively a picture of the bustling 
and unsettled scenes of this place, that, for the sake of those 
who may not have perused that voluminous performance^ we 
cannot think it amiss to give a short extract : — ^^ The fiuctua* 
tions occasioned \s^ the alternate operations of peace and war, 
have hitherto prevented the society of this place from'acquir- 
iDg any permanent feature. Under the influence of these op- 
posite causes, it exhibits a surprising contrast. Peace is al» 
most annihilation to it. Trade then stagnates ; Speculation 
expires ; numerous shops and houses are shut up ; the streets 
are silent ; and inactivity and despondency pervade every 
where. War instantly changesnhe scene. A new spirit is 
suddenly diffused, and the greatest ai'dour and industry pre- 
vail. The frequent equipment and return of fleets occasions 
the expenditure of immense sums of money ; and multitudes 
of -speculators resort hither from all parts of the kingdom to 
pai'ticipate in the spoil. Shops of every description open in 
endless succession ^ not a house is vacant ; clamour and bustle 
pervade the streets ; and, at length, the whole place resem- 
bles a fair. 

M During the war, the merchants and wholesale dealers in 
London and other places, supplied persons here with goods oa 
credit, to whom, perhaps, they were entire strangers^ and who 
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frequently began their career of buainess without a sUningr 
ifpbe of then), in a few months, after a rapid sale, absconded 
with the money ; others, from ignorance of the business they 
engaged in, and extravagant living, soon obtained a residence 
in the sheriff's ward at Exeter. Their places, howeveri wer^ 
immediately filled by others of the same description, and 
goods supplied them in the same way, with equal eagerness. 
The speculaticoi of those who furnished them, must, there- 
fore, have been, on the whole, advantageous. Most of the stf« 
tides, indeed, were manufactured for the occasion, and the 
prices 'were exorbitant. . The prodigality and credulity of 
seamen have long been proverbial ; but the naval heroes of 
the present day seem, in these respects, to have out-done all 
their predecessors. The inconsistent and thoughtless profu- 
sion of this singular class of men, their frolics, their credulityt 
and the impositions practised on them, would altogether fona 
a detail the most curious and incredible. Extravagance, how- 
ever, was not confined to thj^m. The artificers in the dock- 
yard, who, during the war, frequently double and treble their 
wages, and, indeed, .many of the inhabitants, who derived any 
benefit from this source of calamity to the world, evinced n 
similar disposition. Prodigality seemed to be the order of the 
day. This superfluity, however, was principally lavished in 
personal decoration and luxurious living. Distinctions in 
dress, and modes of living, became at length almost extinct."* 
This extract, which is given in the author^s words, exhibits » 
lively picture of men and mannefs under certain modifica- 
tions, and cannot fail of communicating enteruinment and. 
instruction sufficient to apologize for its insertion. It is not 
merely a delineation of the moral scenery of Dock-town, but 
with some circumstantial variations of shade and colouringt 
may be considered as applicable to Brest, Toulon, and, in 
some degree, to several other places which are the theatre^ 
of similar transactions, and where similar modes of life are 
displayed. 

JTorA:.]— .From the ports, we shall now proceed to the inland 
cities and towns ; among which York has long ago obtained^ 
and is still considered as possessing, the pre-eminence. This 
city, the chief of a very extensive, populous, and commercial 

* Britton and Brsiley's Beauties of England and Wales. voL 4. p* 
183, t«4. 
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pn>Tince9 voBf^ in some measure, be regarded as the capital pf 
the north of England^ being the winter residence of a great 
Dumber of the gentiy of those parts. Of all our provincial 
citieS) York is the most distinguished in history ; and few> 
either in this or any other country, have suffered more grievous 
calamities from war, especially during the Danish invasions* 
This city has been honoured with the presence of several I^ 
inan .emperors. Adrian fixed there his head-quarters during 
his stay in Britain : Severus lived for some time, and at last 
died at York ; and Constantius Chlorus made it for several 
years the imperial residence. Constantius ended his life at 
York, and there the great Constantine, his son, was invested 
with the purple. This city, of which the walls are yet nearly 
eatire, is nearly three miles in circuit ; but its population is 
far from corresponding with its extent, and its trade is incon- 
siderable. In the time of the Romans, York was not only the 
focus of thpir power, and the central point of their military 
stations, but also the emporium of the northern parts of Eng- 
land. It was in the reign of Edward JII. considered as one 
•f the English ports, and furnished one vessel to his fleet.* It 
is here to be observed, that the largest vessels used in tlie 
Roman, Saxon, and Norman times could sail up the Ouse as 
far as York ; but, when the science of naval architecture, as 
well as of navigation^ was improved, and ships of much larger 
dimensions wese constructed^ the situation was found unsui- 
table to a mercantile city. The trade was gradually removed 
to Hull, and in proportion as the latter increased, York de- 
clined. This ancient ci^y being situated in the middle of a 
vast plain, cannot boast of many picturesque landscapes in its 
neighbourhood. But the cathedral is the largest and most 
magnificent Gothic structure in this kingdom, or, perhaps, in 
the world. Its superb western front, and its fine painted 
windows, are of an unparalleled richness and beauty ; and the 
▼astness of the fabric, as well as the magnificence of its archi- 
tecture, imparts to it an inexpressible air of solemn grandeur.f 
Nor«tck,']'-^Tiit city of Norwich is entensive and popu- 
lous. The worsted manufacture, introduced by the Flemings 
b the twelfth century, was followed by that of crapes, bomba- 

• And. Hist. Com. vol 1. p. 322. 

t For a deUtled historical account of this ancient city, vide Drake*a 
Antiqaities of York. 
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zeenS} and various kinds of stuffs. The manufiicture of these 
articles, ho>^ever, is on the decline. The damasks, cambietSi 
Sec. manu&ctured in this place, have been computed at the 
annual value of 700,000/. ; but the consumption has been dbn- 
siderably diminished by the rivalship of the cotton manufac- 
tures, and the infterruptions of commerce. Its shawls, how- 
ever, have of late had a very great sale. The wool wrought 

' up here is from the counties of Lincoln, Leicester, and Nor- 
thampton. Its exports are chiefly to Holland, Germany, Russia, 
and the Mediterranean ; and are, for the most part, shipped 
at Yarmouth.* This city contains many opulenl inhabitants, 
and good bouses, with sevet*al parish churches ; but the streets 
are ill-constructed and narrow, and the number of poor is pro- 
portionably greater than in most towns in England. * 

Manchester, Birmingham, and Sheffield, although neither 
cities nor boroughs, exceed most of the provincial towns ia 
population and opulence ; and merit pardculai* attention, as . 
objects of curiosity, and scenes of industry. 

Manchester.'] — Manchester is in Lancashire, and was an- 
ciently a small Roman station. It long remained in obscu- 
rity, and in the reign of Elizabeth first began, by its manufac- 
tures, to rise into notice.f In the middle of the last century, 
its population fell short of 20,000 ; but since that time it has 
been nearly, if not completely, quadrupled. The cotton ma- 
nufactures of this place are known and esteemed throughout 

^Europe. The stupendous machinery to which they owe so 
much of their improvement, exhibits an astonishing display 
of the powers of human art and industry, and are a splendid 
monument of the original and selftaught genius of Arkwright4 

• Pinkerton, vol. 1. p. 85.— Aikin, p* 216. 

t Aikin'i Manchester, p. 149. 

^ This distinguished and extraordinary character, whose admirable in- 
genuity and perseverance raised him from the humble occupation of a 
barber, to honor and afRuence, and will immortalize his name to poste- 
rity, ^'as bom A. D. 17S2, at Preston in Lancashire, where a oonsidera- 
ble manufacture of mixed linen and cotton goods was carried on, of which, 
he had an opportunity of viewing the various operations. Considering the 
process as imperfect, he directed bis thoughts to Uie improvement of tlie 
mode of spinning, which had probably for ages been conducted on the 
same plan ; aitd, by an unwearied application of his uncommon natural 
powers, at length produced an invention which, in its consequences, has 
prored a source of national and individual wealth; seldom paralleled ia 
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. BtrmtiijrA<km.]->Binninghatn» a large manufactaring town 
of Warwickshire, is situated on the side of a hill, in a dry and 
ideasant country. It may be considered as a vast assemblage 
of manu&ctories in all the rarious branches of hard-ware, buc- 
kles, buttons, plated articles, jeweliy and trinkets, which are 
here made in so endless a variety, and held in so high estima* 
tion, that Mr. Burke emphatically called it ^( the toy-shop of 
Europe.*' It is hardly less famous for its manufactures of 

the annals of the vrorM. The difBcaUles which Mr. Arkwrijjht experi- 
enced daring a long season of intense application, were such as must 
bare baffled all bis efforts, had not his comprehensive genius been se* 
oonded by astonishing resolution and perseverance. Bven after the con- 
struction of his machinery was sufficiently complete to demonstrate its 
▼alue, his circumstances were totp unfavourable to enable him to bring it 
into action by commencing business on his own account ; and few were 
willing to risk the loss of capital on untried projects. Having, however, 
at length procured the co-operation of some persons who, seeing the me- 
rit of bis invention, were willing to assist his endeavours, be «obtainedy 
A. D. 1769, bis first patent for spinning by means of rollers. In conjunc- 
tion with his partners, he erected at Nottingham his first miU,which was 
wrought by horses ; but this method being found too expensive, he 
erected another at Cromford on a larger scale, the machinery of which 
was put in motion by water. Mr. Arkwrifcht made afterwards many im- 
provements in the mode of preparing the cotton for spinning, and invent- 
ed a variety of ingenious machines for effecting this purpose, in the most 
oorrect and expeditious manner, for which, in 1775, he obtained another 
patent He thus completed a series of machinery so various and compU- 
eated, yet so admirably combined, and so well adapted to produce the 
intended effect, as to excite the admiration of every person who is capable 
of estimating the difficulties of the undertaking. But that all this should 
have been accomplished by tlie unassisted efforts of a man vnthont eda- 
eation, and without any mechanical instrtiction or experience, must be 
considered as a most extraordinary circumstance ; and, as an exhibition 
ef the powers of native genius^ equal to any on record in the history of 
the human mind. The effects were not less wonderful than the means by 
which they were produced. His improvements constitute a distinguish^ 
cd feature in our manufacturing system, and arc nn inexhaustible source 
of national wealth. In 1786 his majesty, who has ever been the patron of 
genius and merit, conferred the honor of knighthood on this truly illus- 
trious character. Sir Richard Arkwright died at Cromford in Derby- 
shire, A. D. 1792, aged sixty ; and although his proj(»ctS4it the first had 
been ridiculed by some of \?\b acquaintance, be lived to see his conrep. 
tions realized in their benefits, both to himself and the [snhWg, •< Bioj;;. 
••Britaniot,** " Biog. Diet." &e. 



fire-arais ; and the ponderous productions of the forge and the 
founder^, the rolling-mill and the smelting-works are here 
abundantlf supplied. At Mr. Eggtntoo*s works, about a mile 
and a half from the town, on the Wolverhampton road, we find 
the lost art of painting glass revived with a glow of colouring 
equal to the most beaudful specimens of former ages, and a 
decided superiority in the design. Near this place, and about 
two miles from the town, is the Soho belonging to Mr. Bol- 
ton, one of the most remarkable manufactories in the king** 
dom, both for the number of hands employed, and the variety 
of articles which it produces. It consists of four squares with 
connecting ranges or streets of shops, warehouses, &c. capa. 
ble of employing above a thousand workmen in the variety of 
curious manufacture for which this town is so celebrated. Tho 
improved steam-engines ma.de by Mr. Bolton and Mr. WattS} 
may also be ranked among the grand productions of human 
ingenuity. The air of Birmingham and its neighbourhood is 
remarkably pure, and so effectually counteracts the noxious 
effluvia of the various metallic operations, the continual smoke 
arising from the immense consumption of coals, and all the 
effects of a crowded population, that Dr. Price, an accurate 
observer and estimator of the probabilities of human life, con* 
aiders this as one of the healthiest towns in England ; and the 
instances of longevity are strikingly numerous. Birmingham 
is next to Manchester, the greatest manufacturing town la 
England. Its present population is computed at about 60,000. 
Between the years 1741 and 1790 it received an augmentaiioa 
of seventy-two streets, containing 4173 houses.* 

Sheffield.'] — Sheffield, in the southernmost extremity of 
Yorkshire, has ever since the thirteenth century been distin- 
guished for its manufactures of knives and various other ar- 
ticles of cutlery ; but that of plated goods commenced only 
about the middle of the last century. In the year 1615 thia 
town contained no more than 2152 inhabitants : in 1755 the 
population amounted to 12,983 : in 1789 it had increased to 
about 30,000 ; and, at present, is computed at about 45,000. 
In 1751 the river Don was made navigable to within two 
miles of Sheffield. This was an incalculable benefit to the 

* HuttoQ*< Hist of BirmtDgham.^Aikin*8 Manchester. 



town in ftcUitadog the export of its manufactures, which, un- 
til that time, were carried weekly to London on pack-horses. 

Lee^.]-*In order to throw the principal scenes of Englislk 
manufactures as much as possible into one point of view, it 
will not here be amiss to notice Leeds. This town, Bradford^ 
Hfilifiix, and Wakefieid, are the central points of the great 
Yorkshire manufactures of woollen cloth. Leeds is the prin« 
cipal mart for broadcloth, as Halifax is for stuffs, calimancoi* 
&c. Leeds is situated on the river Aire, in an extensive val- 
ley ; and has, on the south side, a suburb connected with 
the town by a bridge * The cloths are mostly woven in the 
adjacent villages, where the inhabitants, to the distance' of 
from ten to fifteen miles round, are, in general, manufactu- 
rers ; but they are dyed, prepared, and sold, at Leeds. Tho 
cloth-market is held in halls erected for that purpose ; and an 
hour is the whole space of time allowed for the transaction of 
business, which is here conducted with wonderful regularity; 
Ho stranger, who visits Leeds, should omit to see this singu- 
lar market. That vast edifice called mixed-cloth hall, erect- 
ed A. D. 1758, by voluntary subscriptions raised among the 
clothiers alone, is a stupendous monument of the opulence of 
this town. 

In a chorograpbical description of England many other 
towns, especially the chief of each county, might claim a place, 
but cannot be admitted in a geographical display, which can 
exhibit only the most prominent features. We shall there- 
fore notice only some of the principal or the most remarka- 
ble ; among these, the ancient city of Chester merits attention. 

C'i^ej/^r.]— This is a place of great antiquity, being of a Ho- 
man origin, and is remarkable for the singular construction ^ 
its principal streets, which are excavated out of the ruck on 
which the city is founded, to a considerable depth below tba 
level of the ground, leaving on each side an elevated foot-pathj 
under a sort of portico running in the front af the houses 
from one street to another.f The shops and warehouses are 
beneath, on a level with the street, to which the passenger de- 
scends by stairs placed at proper distShces. This peculiarity 
of construction gives to the city a singular and striking ap- 
pearance in the eyes of a stranger. Chester is the favourite 
* Oulton, vol 2. p. 127. f Aikin's Eng. Delineated, p. .195. 
VOL. I. 10 
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residence of many genteel families from Wales, and other 
parts of the adjacent country ; but, although situated on. the 
Dee, its trade is not considerable. Its two anndal fairs, how- 
.evef, are much noted for the sale of Irish linens. 

Gloucester. '}^^\ouce%ter is at present remarkable for its 
pin manufactory, which is the principal employment of its in* 
habitants.* Its four principal streets are justly admired for 
the regularity of their junction in the middle of the ciiy« 
Gloucester is situated on the Severn, and possesses a consi- 
derable trade. The cathedral is a superb structure, and ve- 
nerable on account of the celebrated personages interred in 
it, among whom are Robert Duke of Normandy, brother of 
William Rufus ; the unfortunate king Edward II. and the &- 
mous bishop Warburton, author of the <^ Divine Legation of 
Moses/ 

FForce*<er. J— Worcester is situated on the river Severn, 
and has considerable manufactures of gloves, woollen stufFsj 
and porcelain ; the last of which is held in high estimation. 

Exeter, 1^ — Exeter, the capital of Devonshire is, for extent 
and impoitance, next to Bristol, the principal city in the west 
of England, and a favourite residence of the gentry, as well as 
the seat of a considerable foreign and domestic commerce, 
which consists chiefly of woollen goods manufactured in the 
counties of Devon, Cornwall, and Somerset, and exported to 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, Holland, and Germany. Near 4,000 
bags of wool arc annually imported from Kent for the supply 
of those manufactures, the rest is the produce of Devonshire 
and the neighbouring counties. 

Dorchester.'] — Dojchester is chiefly remarkable for the re- 
)|cks of antiquity in its neighbourhood, which have already 
been mentioned, and for the beautiful sheep country by which 
it is surrounded. No less than 170,000 sheep and lambs are 
supposed to be kept within eight miles of the city, and about 
• 800,000 in the whole county.f The lambs, which come ear- 
lier than those of any other breed, are mostly fattened for tiie 
London markets. 

Winchester.'] — Winchester, long the metropolis of England, 
and until the thirteenth century, the occasional residence of 

• Aikin*fl Eng. Delineated^ p. 167. 

t Aikin, p. 297.— Bewick's Nat. History. 
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our kings, is situated in a low ground on the small river It- 
chin, and cctfitains several vestiges of its former splendour. Its 
cathedral, an ancient and venerable piie^ is the repository of 
the mortal remains of many Saxon, and some Norman kings. 
Here is. also the celebrated college founded by that beneficent 
patron of letters, William of Wikeham, whose biographical 
picture has been drawn in so masterly a manner by the learn- 
cd and illustrious Bishop Lowth, who was himself a native of 
this city, and there received the first rudiments of literature. 

^o/ii^ur^.]-— Salisbury, the chief city of Wiltshire, ia re- 
markable for its neatness, and the lofty spire of its cathedral, 
more than 400 feet high. . 

(Aui/er&ury.]— -Canterbury, a city of ancient fame, was once 
a great place of resort for pilgrims, who visited the shrine of 
the celebrated Thomas Becket, the archbishop, whose history 
is so well known. 

Oxford and Cambridge.y^-Oxfotd and Cambridge are ce- 
lebrated seats of learning. Their colleges are their principal 
ornaments, science and literature their glory, and the source 
of far*spread fame. 

2Vor/Aam7>^ofi.]-~Northampton is a small but exceedingly 
beautiful town, situated in a delightful country. 

ieiVff«/er.]— ►Leicester is famous in history for the bal^e of 
Bosworth, fought in its neighbourhpod. Here Richard III. 
was obscurely buried ; and, at Leicester Abbey, Cardinal 
Wolsey terminated his ambitious carJer. 

Noitingham,^ — Nottingham is a large and populous town, 
delightfully situated near the Trent, und noted for its stocking 
manufacture as well as for its castle situated on a rock, and 
commanding an extensive and beautiful prospect. 

Xtflco/M.]— -Lincoln is an ancient city, much declined from 
its former state, when, as historians inform us, it contained 
fifty parish-churches and many convents. Few towns, indeed, 
contain so many ruins of religious edifices. The cathedral is 
a superb gothic structure, remarkable for its lightness and 
magnificence. Being situated on the brow of a high hill, it 
commands an exceedingly extensive prospect, and is the most 
conspicuous object in this kingdom, as it may be seen in vari- 
ous parts of five or six counties. The remains of the old cas- 
'tle, in a situation equally bold and lofty, constitute a venerable 
monument of antiquity. Near this place was fought tbe.ik- 
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mous battle in which King Stephen was taken prisoner bf the 
troops of the Empress Matilda. 

Durham.'} — ^The venei^ble city of Durham merits the atten- 
tion of every traveller. Situated on a rocky emioence» on the 
banks of the Were, by which it is almost peninsulctted, its ap- 
pearance from all the neighbouring points of view is untique 
and striking. The peculiarity of its siiuation and figure have 
procured it the emphatical appellation of the Engiibh Zion« 
The centre of the eminence towards thepoint of ihe peninsula, 
is occupied by the cathedral and the castle. The former is a 
venerable pile in a most commanding situation, with deep de- 
clivities on the south and west down to the river. The beauti- 
ful scenery of nature i^ improved by the opulence and taste of 
the clergy. The rich meadows, the cultivated sides of the ad. 
jacent hills, and the elegant villas dispersed in the vicinity, 
render the prospect delightful and picturesque. About a 
mile from the city is Nevil's Cross, erected in memory of the 
decisive victory gained under the auspices of Queen Pbilippa, 
consort of Edward III. A. D. 1346, over David II. King of 
Scotland, who, with a great number of his nobles, was taken 
prisoner, after a bloody conflict. 

Caernarvon.y^Among the towns in the principality of 
Wales, Caernarvon is generally considered as the principal, on 
account of the beauty of its situation, the regular construction 
of its streets, and the magnificence of its castle, founded by 
Edward I. A. D^ 1282. This was the birth place of Edward 
II. who was created the first prince of Wales. It has a beau- 
tiful quay on the side of the Menai, a strait which separates 
the Isle of Anglesea from North Wales. 

jEI(/(/{ce;.]-i— Many of the most noted modem, as well as an- 
cient edifices of this country, have been mentioned, in the de» 
scription of the cities and towiTs which they adorn j but the 
superb seats of the nobility and gentry every where scattered 
over the country, are too numerous for a particular description. 
Of these, lightness, simplicity, and elegance, are the general 
characteristics ; and the excellent tasie, with which the gar- 
dens and pleasure-grounds are laid out, may be reckoned 
among their most fascinating ornaments. The elegance of 
the furniture and other internal embellishments, always cor-, 
responds with that of the house and its environs. 
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Of the Eng^lish Isles, the first in importance is the Isle of 
Wight, situated in the British Channel, ofxposite to the coast 
of Hanipshire, from which it is separated by a strut varying 
from two to seven miles in breadth. The island is of an oval 
form ; its greatest length from east to west being about twenty- 
three, and its greatest breadth from north to south thirteen 
miles. The air is salubrious, and the soil so fertile, that some 
years ago its produce in corn equalled eight times its con* 
sumption. The landscapes are delightful and picturesque, 
and many parts of the island afford grand and romantic views. 
The beautiful scenery of nature has, in many places, been im- 
proved by art ; and several gentlemen's seats in this island are 
constructed in an elegant style. Newport is considered as the 
principal town. It is situated in the middle of the island, and 
is handsome, neat, and commodious, the streets being spacious 
and well paved' In 1777, the inhabitants of this island, ex- 
clusive of the troops, were found to amount to 18,024. 

Guernsey and Jersey are the next in importance. Sark and 
Alderncy being of small extent, and their joint population 
amounting only to about 1300, of which 300 is the number 
assigned to the former, and 1,000 to the latter.* Guernsey is 
about thirty-six miles in circuit. The face of the country is 
hilly, the soil not very fertile ; but the air is exceedingly salu- 
brious. The only town is Port St. Pierre. Jersey is nearly 
of the same extent, but extremely fertile. Its butter and 
honey are excellent ; and, in some years, 14,000 hogsheads of 
cyder have been produced in its numerous orchards. The 
towns are St. Hclicr and St. Aubin. At the former of these 
places, in January 1781, fell the gallant Majof Pierson, when 
the place had been surprised by the French under the com- 
mand of Rulticourt, who was also killed. The inhabitants of 
Guernsey and Jersey, with Sark and Aidemey their appenda- 
ges, are computed at about 40,000. Their language is French, 
with an intermixture of English words ; their principal ma>< 

« Cough's Csnbden, vol. 8. p. 7ifi* 
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nufacture and staple commodity is knit slocklngB. These 
islands, being; the remains of the Norman patrimony, pre- 
serve the feudal forms, and have an assembly of the states 
exhibitihg a miniature picture* of the British parliamenu 
The religion is that of the church of England. 

The Isle of Anglesea, the Mona of Tacitus, the celebrated 
seat and last refuge of Druidism, the place which ancient 
Cambria venerated as holy ground, merits attention. A per- 
son of a sentimental turn of mind, whose imagination can re- 
cal the scenes of ancient days, will not traverse this island, 
which craft and superstition so long made the theatre of a 
bloody religion, without feeling eager curiosity succeeded by 
a kind of awful horror, in viewing those places where, in the 
gloom of the thickest woods, the Druids performed their tre- 
mendous rites, where they erected their sanguinary temples, 
and bathed their altars witli the blood of human victims.* But 
Anglesea, at this day, presents few Druidical monuments ; 
and imagination, assisted by the poetical enthusiasm of a Ma* 
son or a Grey, must supply the defect by painting the scenes 
recorded in history. At present Anglesea is remarkable for 
its fertility, and the rich mine of copper, discovered in Par- 
ry's mountain in the north-east part of the island. This island 
is about twenty«five miles in length, and eighteen in breadth. 
Beaumaris, the principal town, has a castle built by Edward I. 
From Holyhead the packet-boats go daily to Ireland^ twelve 
hours being the average time of passage. 

The Isle of Man is situated at nearly an equal distance from 
England, Scotland, and Ireland ; and it is said, that, from the 
hills in the central part, these three countries may be seen. 
This island is thirty miles in length, and from eight to fifteen 
in breadth, and well stored with black cattle and sheep : the 
temperature of the air is nearly the same as in the opposite 
parts of England. Its mineral productions are said to be va- 
rious, among which, lead, iron, and copper, are enumerated ; 
but no mines of these metals are wrought. This small island 
was seized by the Norwegian rovers in the ninth, and contin- 
ued till the thirteenth century an indepejident kingdom, under 
princes of that nation ; but we know little of their succession 
or history. Ajf^xander II. king of Scotland, rendered it tributa^ 
ry, and obliged Owen, its king, to acknowledge himself a vassal 
of that crown. The Scots were expelled in the reign of Ed- 
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ward I. From that time the kiDgs of England claimed the so- 
vereignty over the island ; dthough it appears to have been for 
-some time possessed by the posterity of its ancient princes, 
who held it as vassals to the English crown. Passing afterwards 
through various changes to the ducal family of Athol, the sove- 
reignty was purchased) and annexed to the British crown. One 
of the most interesting periods in the history of this island, is 
the long space of fifty-seven years, during which Dr. T. Wilson 
presided over its diocese. This excellent prelate, who died 
A. D. 1T55, at the age of ninety-three, may be ranked among 
the greatest and best of those who have, in different ages and 
countries, adorned the episcopal character. His acts of benevo- 
lence, and his judicious improvements in agriculture, learning, 
and morals, throughput his diocese, are too many to enume- 
rate* He was an ornament to human nature, ar\d the people 
regarded him as their tutelar divinity. Cardinal Fleury so 
highly venerated his character that, out of regard to his vir- 
tues, he obtained an order from tlie court of France that the 
Isle of Man should not suffer any depredations from priva* 
teers, or other armed vessels of that nation. The inhabitants 
of this island, who may amount to about 30,000, are inoffen- 
uve and hospitable, and remarked for simplicity of manners. 
The language is radically Erse or Irish ; but the gentry speak 
English. The exports are wool, hides, and tallow ; the im- 
ports, a small quantity of various foreign commodities. The 
Kunic inscriptions and monuments yet to be seen, and tho 
brass daggers and other weapons, partly of that n^ctal and 
partly of pure gold, which are sometimes dug up, seem to 
' indicate the splendour of this small island, when governed by 
chiefs of the Danish or Norwegian race. 

These are the only considerable islands near the English 
coast, those of Scilly being little else than a cluster of dan- 
gerous rocks, to the number of about 1 40, at the distance of 
thirty miles from the Land's-end, in Cornwall, fatally remark- 
able for the destruction of ships and muriners, and rendered 
memorable by the shipwreck of Admiral Sir Cloudsley Sho- 
vel, who perishe'd here in the month of October, 1707. The 
number of inhabitants in these islands is computed at only 
about 1,400 or 1,500. That called St. Mary^s is the largest, 
being nine or ten miles in circuit, and contains about half the 
whole population. 
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Historical View.. •••Progress of Societ3r.^Of ArU« Sciencei» and Liteiv 
ture.^..Of Manufactures and Commerce 

The modem survey of a country is greatly illustrated by a 
retrospective view of its former state. The mind is naturally 
impelled to contemplate the gradations of its aggrandizement 
or decline, and the causes that have concurred to iix it in the 
place which it now occupies in the political and moral scale. 
This is not to be considered as an idle curiosity ; for the in* 
vestigation of causes and consequences is the basis of all hu- 
man knowledge. When our own country is the subject under 
consideration} the impulse becomes too strong to be resisted, 
and the retrospect of our national affairs too interesting to be 
left unnoticed. It is impossible to contemplate the present 
appearance of the country, which constitutes the theatre 
whereon our part in the drama of life is acted, without being 
desirous of so^e information relative to its former conditiooy 
and to the transactions whibh have taken place in it previous 
to our existence. These inquiries afford the only means ^of 
comparing the present with the past, and of contemplating, 
in the most animating point oC view, the superior felicity of 
modern times. 

This island was first known to the Phoenicians, who, as it 
has been already observed, traded hither for tin at a very re- 
mote period of antiquity ; and is supposed to have received 
from them the name of Britannia, expressive of the article 
which was then the staple of-its commerce. Its earliest in- 
habitants undoubtedly came from the opposite coasts of France 
and Flanders, which were first peopled by the Gauls or sou- 
thern Celts. These southern Celts are supposed to have 
been conquered by the Cimbri, or Northern Celts, who, in 
their turn, were dispossessed of their dominion over the mid- 
dle and some of the western parts of Europe by the Scythians 
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•r Goths, who, adwicing from Asia at a period long before 
the Christian sra, had seised on the northern parts of Gaul, 
called Belgium. The proximity of Britain naturally invited 
them to visit its coasts^ and take possession of the nearest 
parts of the country. Some suppose that the first Celtic in. 
habitants of this island were driven into Ireland by the Cim** 
bri ; in which case these last, together with the Belgae, must 
be regarded as the people whom our writers distinguish by 
the name of Britons, and recognize as the ancestors of the 
modem Welsh, ^ut in attempting to explore the obscure 
paths of remote antiquity, we are so frequently bewildered 
among the confused names of barbarian tribes, and the im* 
perfect records of their migrations, conquests, and revolu* 
tions, that much time may be spent, and much labour be* 
stowed, without any great acquisiiion of knowledge to com* 
pensate the trouble of inquiiy. It suffices, therefore, to ob* 
serve, that the first authentic information respecting this 
country is received from Julius Caesar, who invaded Briuia 
A. A. C. 55. Cxsar informs us that the primitive inhabitants 
were driven into the interior, while the maritime provinces on 
the southeast part of the island were occupied by the Belgae.^ 
An erroneous notion of the state of the Britons at that period, 
however, seems to be generally prevalent. They arp mostly 
considered as being in a state of absolute barbarism ; but a. 
judicious examination of Ca&ar's narrative will convince us 
that, although they had made no great advancement in civili- 
zation, as the meaning of this term is estimated by the stan* 
dard of modem ideas, yet they were far above the rank of sava- 
ges.! They had established systems of government,. and the 
country was divided into a number of sovereignties. On the 
Roman invasion, Cassibe)lannus was invested with the supreme 
authority. His conduct justified the choice of the confede. 
rates, and during the war he was punctually obeyed.^ Cssar 
often speaks of the British princes, or chiefs, holding consul- 
tations ; which, in modern language, would be called coun- 
cils of war, and forming the plan of hostile operations, in 
which they displayed considerable judgment and skill. Their 

N • Comm. lib. 5. cap. 10, f ComiD. Passim. 

I Comm. lib. 4. and 5. ^ 
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military discipiiiiey likewise, although of a singular kind, * 
far from being contemptible. They had regular forces, con- 
sisting of war«chariotS} as well as of infantry. In the former 
were carried' their chiefs, who were followed by their train of 
select warriors ; and Caesar allows, that they fought not only 
with a dauntless courage and steady resolution, but also with 
astonishing skill and dexterity, judiciously availing themselves 
of every advantage which the situation of the ground* or other 
casual circumstances, might affoi-d. * The description which 
Caesar gives of their towns, seems to exhibit the most savage 
feature that can be discerned in the picture of their society. 
For these they chose a situation in the middle of thick woods, 
where they constructed their huts, and encompassed the whole 
with a trench. This inclosure was rendered of still more 
difRcult access, by a rampart of trees cut down, and piled 
round its whole circuit ; whiph, together with the growing 
timber and brushwood, completed the fortification. When- 
ever they found themselves unable to keep the field they re- 
treated to these strong holds ; and, when expelled from them 
by the enemy, they retired into the marshes as their last re- 
fuge, where they took every possible measure for rendering 
all the avenues inaccessible.* 

The most remarkable feature in the history of the ancient 
Britons, was their religion, managed by the Druids, a priest- 
' hood, of which the origin is unknown. Cxsar supposes that 
the Gauls had their Druidical institutions from Britain ; and, 
as a proof of the reasonableness of his conjecture, affirms, that 
they sent their youth into this country to be instructed in the 
sacred mysteries, which were never committed to writing, but 
comprised in poems learned verbatim by repeated rehearsals, 
and carefully retained in the memory. In the Druidical se- 
minaries, sometimes not less than twenty years were spent by 
the pupils in this tedious and laborious study .f It is reasona- 
ble to suppose, that their conduct in not committing to writ- 
ing any thing relative to their religion or philosophy, proceed- 
ed from a view of retaining an absolute dominion over the 
people, by keeping their minds obscured with ignorance, and 
confining the radiance of knowledge within the limits of their 

* Cxsar Com. lib. 5. cap. 11. and 19. 
t Caesar Com. de bel. GaU lib. 6. cap. 13. 
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oivn fratemitf . No sacerdotal body, not even that of anewnt 
E^ypt, ever ruled with more despotic sway, or maintained a 
more absolute control over the minds and bodies of men. The 
Druids were the senators, who directed all public affurs, and 
the magistrates who decided all private controversies. They 
were also the instructers of the people, who received with im- 
plicit belief, whatever opinions they thought fit to inculcate. 
Thiii system of sacerdotal authority, however, was productive 
of some good effects. The Druids', who had an unlimited 
control over private as well as public affairs, obliged every one 
assiduously to pursue his respective occupation, and made it 
their care to direct individual exertion to national benefit.* 

As far as Druidism can be investigated, in our imperfect 
accounts, it appears to have been a mixture of Polytheism 
with Theism. The Druids, like all other philosophical pa- 
gans, acknowledged one supreme and. Ielf.existent Being, 
with a number of inferior divinities. Among these, tlie prin- 
cipal was the god of wur, whom they worshipped with barba. 
rous rites, and endeavoured to rentier propitious with human 
Sacrifices, They particularly inculcated the doctrine of the 
imniortaruy of the soul, which they considered as a powerful 
incentive to martial courage and fortitude ; and, by retaining 
in their hands the formidable engine of excommunication^ 
which involved an exclusion from the joys of a future state 
and the infliction ot eternal punishments, they extended their 
authority as far as imagination could carry its fears ; and, by 
the influence of superstition, maintained an uncontrolled do- 
minion over their votaries. The Druids seem to have united 
the characters of the ancient Egyptian and the more modern 
Mexican priests. Like the former, they were the senators, 
the magistrates, and the philosophers of the coiuitry, in whom 
all power and knowledge, all religious and civil authority, 
resided, while in their inhuman and sanguinary rites, they 
resembled the latter. No system of superstition was ever more 
horrible than theirs, none ever' better calculated to impress 
ignorance with awful terror, and to extort implicit obedience 
from a deluded people. It must, however, be remembered^ 
that our pictures of Druidism were delineated by Roman pen- 

* Cxsar Com. de bel. Gal. lib. 6. cap. 15 and 16. Strabo Geo|:. lib. 4. 
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eil< ; and some of the ^ade» ma^ perhaps have reteived too 
deep a colouring. 

^" Thia cursory view of the political, military, and religioua 
system of the Britons, leads us to make some inquiries into 
. the state of t^iviiization to which they had attained. Of these, 
the result will be, that they seem to have been nearly on a 
level with the Gauls, the Germans, and other nations of the 
middle and northern parts of Europe, at that remote period. 
Agriculture was not unknown among them ; they produced 
com for their support, and kept varmua animals for food. 

The number of their war«chariots, and the dextcriiy with 
which they were managed, likewise shew that they understood 
the breeding and training of horses. It does not appear that 
they had either gold or silver among them ; but of tins their 
first Roman visitors could scarcely, at least from their own ex- 
perience, be compel^! judges, as the Britons would carefully- 
conceal from the eyes of foreign invaders, whatever riches 
they possessed. The precious metals, indeed, were at that 
time exceedingly scarce in'aU those parts of Europe that were 
distant from Rome, and unsubdued by her arms. The Britons 
in their trafiic used, instead of money, either rings, or small 
plates of iron. That they had foreign commerce, however, is 
certain ; for besides their Phoenician trafiic, the inhabitants of 
Gaul traded to Britain in vessels of considerable size, and by 
that commerce, according to Caesar's aocount, acquii-ed what 
vms then regarded as a formidable naval strength. Foreigners 
were never allowed to penetrate into the interior, and conse- 
quently the coasts were the only parts of the island that were 
known ; but with these the Grecian and Roman traders, as 
"well as those of Gaul and Phcenicia, had long been acquainted. 
When all these circumstances are taken into consideration, it 
may reasonably be concluded, that the Britons, although be- 
yond comparison inferior to the Roman and some other po-> 
lished nations in the arts of civilization, and widely different 
from them in customs and manners, were considerably ad- 
vanced abovethe savage state, possessing not only the neces*- 
saries, but also many of the conveniences of life. 

After the retreat of Julius Cxsar from Ibis island, the civil 
Wars so completely occupied his attention, that he thought no 
ipore of Britain ; and during the reigns of Augustus and Ti- 
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beriuft» its inhabitants, remaining nnmolestedi were subject 
only to their own princes, and governed by their own laws. 
The Romans, however, still retained their claim founded on 
Cxsar's expedition, and the Britons, for the sake of peace and 
free intercourse with Gaul, endeavoured to preserve their 
friendship by paying a small tribute** Caligula seemed dis- 
posed to make a real conquest of the island, but his prepa- 
muons ended in the construction of a light-house on the oppo* 
site shore, and a ridiculous triumph. t Claudius executed in 
a ^redt measure what his predecessor had threatened ; and 
his reign forms the epoch from whence the Roman power in 
this isUnd dates its commencement. In less than twenty years 
several eraporia were established, a regular correspondence 
*with Rome was commenced, and all the marks of an active 
commerce appeared.^ The most eminent persons were the 
first in adopting Roman manners, and the petty prbces of 
Britain contributed to enslave themselves by their imitation 
of these polished strangers. The Dr\jids alone, among whom, 
as already observed, all power had concentrated, made every 
effort to excite the people to rebellion against their new mas- 
ters. Thty saw with regret the subversion of the ancient con- 
stitution, and the consequent extinction of their own power 
snd influence. Their exhortations having great effect on super- 
stitious minds, Suetonius Paulinus, Nero's lieutenant, resolved 
on their extirpation, and marched to attack the Isle of Mona, 
now called Anglesea, in which was situated their most cele- 
brated sanctuary, and their last retreat. The vices and the 
tyranny of the Romans themselves, however, proved mora 
prejudicial to their affairs than the machinations and influence 
of the Druids. Prasutagus, king of the Iceni, at his decease, 
bequeathed to the emperor his treasures in the hope of pro* 
curing bis protection for his wife and daughters. The Ro- 
man ofiicers, however, acted in a manner highly derogatory 
to the character of a civilized people, and treated the ladies 
with singular insolence, indecency, and inhumanity. This fla- 
gitious conduct induced his intrepid widow, the celebrated 
Boadicea, to raise a general insurrection. Her fury was first 

• Strabo Geog, lib. 4.— Tacit An. lib. 2. 

f Tacit Vit Agricolae, cap. 13. — Sueton. Cal. Calig, cap. 44. 

t Stillingileet's Orig. Brittan. p. 5. 
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directed against the Roman colony of Vcrulam, no\ir St. Al- 
bany which she took by assault, putting all to the sword. 
Her arms were equally successful against several other cities 
"which experienced the same treatment ; and, had not the 
courage and skill of PauHnus, who returned with great celeri- 
ty from Mona, and defeated her army, saved the remainder of 
the Romans, it is more than probable that this formidable re- 
volt would have ended in their complete expulsion* 

The Britons, however, by repeated insurrections, continued 
during many years their struggle for national independence. 
At length Julius Agricola was sent over with a powerful army 
by Vespasian, who had himself served in Britain, where he 
had greatly contributed to the aggrandizement of the Roman 
power, and on various occasions given proofs of his military • 
talents.* Agricola reduced to subjection the greatest part of 
the island, and secured, by a judicious policy, what his arms 
had subdued. He also resumed the expedition against Mona, 
and accomplished the destruction or expulbion of the Druids. 
Gaining by his affability the affections of the people, he dis* 
posed them to adopt Roman manners, by conferring on them 
the name and privileges of citizens, receiving thctti into his 
armies, raising them to military promotion, and distinguish- 
ing them by honorary rewards and well-timed applause. This 
great man was, indeed, both the conqueror and the legislator of 
Britain. Agricola, having penetrated as far as the iirlh of 
Murray, and defeated the whole force of the Caledonians un- 
der their king, Galgacus, the Roman territory was divided 
into the provinces of Britannia Prima, containing the southern 
part of England ; Britannia Secunda, the modern Wales ; 
Flavia Cxsariensis, comprehending the middle ; Maxima Cse- 
sariensis, the northern parts ; and Vespasianse ; the last of 
which comprised all Agricola's conquests in Caledonia. But 
part of this last province being soon afterwards lost, Theodo- 
sius, father of the emperor of that name, recovered a part of 
it, which, in honour of Valentinian the reigning emperor, he 
named Valentia.t The people now entirely conformed to the* 
Roman customs, studied the Latin language, and were govcrn- 

• Sucton.in Vesp. cap. 4— Tacit in Vita Agricol.cap. 13. 
j Ammian. Marcel lib. 28. 
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ed by the Roman laws. The temples, palaces, baths, and all 
other edifices, public and private, were constructed after the 
Roman manner. The inhabitants considered themselves as 
Romans, and regarded their unsubdued countrymen as barba- 
rians. ' 

The Romans in this, as well as in the other countries which 
they subdued, made numerous and great improvements ||,'and 
the Britons were pleased with their situation and the. com- 
forts which it produced. M;iny of the emperors had a parti- 
cular regard to the welfare of the province ; and walls or in- 
trenchments were, at different periods, made for its defence 
against the inroads of the unsubdued nations in the northern 
parts. Trajan caused the roads to be completed, ancl thus 
rendered the intercourse between the stations easy, s> fe, and 
commodious. Adrian visited Britain, and, during his resi- 
dence in the island, took the most elrectual measures for its 
security, by constructing that famous wall or rampart, which 
extended from Newcastle to Carlisle. Helvius Pertinax also 
commanded in Britain, where he acquired a great share of 
that reputation which afterwards contributed to raise him to 
the purple. After being made emperor, he conferred the go- 
vernment of the island on Claudius Albinus, who, during the 
confusion which followed the death of his imperial master, as. 
sumed the purple ; and, in order to maintain his title, carried 
a numerous army of Britons into Gaul, where, having to con- 
tend with the superior military genius of Septimus Severus, 
his forces were totally defeated, and he himself was slain.* 

In order to compose the troubles which agitated the pro- 
vince, and to protect its inhabitants against the northern ma* 
rauders, Severus himself came into Britain. This emperor 
having repulsed the Caledonians, and repaired the wall of 
Adrian, died at York, where the celebrated lawyer Papirius 
then presided in the supreme court of justice. In all the sub- 
sequent commotions of the Roman state, Britain had a very 
considerable share ; and several of the commanders in this 
distant province assumed the imperial title and dignity. 
Among those restless and daring spirits, whose enterprising 
ambition so long convulsed the empire with successive usur- 

• Spartian in ViU Seven.— Bntrop. Brevlor. lib. 8. cap. 10. 



patioht, Carausius, a Briton by birth, and suppoied to havt 
been born at St. Davids deserves to be here particuiarlf 
commemoratedi being the first who appears to have duly ap- 
preciated the insular situation and maritime, advantages of 
Britun. Having assumed the imperial purple, lie equipped a 
powerful fleet, the first naval armament which this country 
dbpkyed, and which .consequently makes a memorable epoch 
in its history. Carausius, by the assistance of his marine, 
maintained his standing in spite of the efforts of his enemies, 
until he was slain by the treachery of Alectus.* Soon after 
this transaction, Constantius Clorus having, with a powerful 
nulitaiy and naval force, reduced the maritime provinces of 
Gaul, which had composed part of the dominions of Carausios, 
landed in Britain, defeated and killed Alectus, and restored the 
prosperity and peace of the island. Constantius being leg:ally * 
invested with the imperial dignity, resided at York, hv here, 
after having long reigned with spl^dour and governed with 
equity, he died, universally lamented. In that city Constan- 
tino his son, wlio had come from Nicomedia to visit his dying 
fiither, was saluted emperor by the army. The. respect which 
the soldiers entertained for his father, together with his own 
excellent qualifications, directed this choice, which his subse* 
quent conduct amply justified. By his transcendent political 
and military abilities, he obtained the undisputed sovereignty 
of the whole Roman worid ; and Divine Providence rendered 
him the instrument of establishing and extending Christianity. 
Constantius, who was an enlightened and liberal minded Pa. 
gan, had, by the protection of his Christian subjects, rendered 
Britain an asylum for th9se of them who, in the time of the. 
great persecution under Dioclesianus, Maximianus, and Ga^ 
lerius, fied to it for refuge ; and is said to have, in his last in- 
structions, recon^mended the same conduct to his son. But 
Constantino proceeded farther, and, by,establishing the Christ 
tian religion throughout the whole empire, acquired a lasting 
celebrity, a name that will never be eflfaced from the annals of 
mundane revolutions. 

A variety of events similar to those that are recorded in all 
political annals, compose the sequel of the history of Britain^ 

^£utrop. Brevior. lib. 9th| cap. 1^ 
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wUIe under the dominiDii of tbe Rom^s. The tefioMs end 
uninterestiDg detail of alternate victories and deieat% of re* 
Yolu and usurpations* of follies and crimes, is incompatiUe 
with the plan of this concise sketch of the occurrences which 
have tended to q^celerate or retard the progress of arts and 
sciences, of commerce and letters, and the general improve- 
ment and civilization of the country. In this view, however, 
it is necessary to remark an enterprise, which greatly contri- 
buted not only to weaken tbe Roman power in Britain, but 
also to exhaust the native strength of the island. This was 
the disastrous es^edition of Maximus to the continent, at the 
commencement of the reign of Theodosius the Great Maxi- 
mus being disgusted at the elevation of that emperor, assum- 
ed the imperial dignity, and carried over into Gaul a numerous 
army, composed chiefly of Britons. With this force he pos- 
sessed himself of part of Germany, and fixed the seat of his 
government at Triers ; but advancing afterwards into Italy, 
he was defeated and slain ; and scarcely any of his BriUsh 
troops, who had atuched themselves to his fortune, ever re- 
turned to their native country. By expeditions of this kind 
Britain was drained of that military strength, which would 
otherwise have been her defience in tbe season of troubles and 
distress, which was now approaching. 

Afker the reign of Theodosius, a horrid scene of confurioa 
ensued. It would require a voluminous history to particular 
rise the occurrences of this period of carnage and desolation, 
and to relate the bloody revolutions which incessantly took 
place in different provinces of the Roman empire, now bar- 
rassed by the northern barbarians on every part of its exten- 
sive frontier, and rapidly hastening to its fftll. This general 
distress of the empire greatly affected Britai|i, and rendered 
her own particular calamities more grievous. The northern 
parts of the country were ravaged by the Picts and Scots ; and 
the inbabitanu looked up to the Romans for that protection 
to which they had always been accustomed, and which, as long 
as it could be afforded, they never Cdled to obtain. The last 
of the Roman generals in this island was .Gallio Ravennas, 
who, having vigorously and successfully repulsed the Picts 
and Scots, repaired and fortified the frontier wall ; he then 
VOL. I. 13 



ci;horted;the BiitDns to take proper measures for the defeoct 
qf their, country, and having given them a variety of golitical 
and military instructions, drew off the whole army to the Con- 
tinent. Thus, in the reign of Valentinian Hid. about A. D. 
444, the Romans fnaily evacuated this isifind, after having 
held it in possession according to Camden's account, 476 years ; 
but by Dr. Halley's computation, who seems clearly to prove 
that Julius Caesar landed here, August 26th, A. U. C. 699, 
A. A. G. 55, 499 years may be assigned to their domination in 
Britain ;* although no colonies bad been esublished before the 
reign of Claudius. During so long a series of years, the Ro- 
mans had greatly improved the island, and civilized its inha- 
bitants. They bad introduced letters and science, as well as 
a great number of mechanical arts, formerly unknown among 
the natives. The commerce of the island, being extended to 
every part of the empire, had introduced a tolerable share 
of wealth. Highways, as already observed, had been made. 
Woods cut down, and morasses drtdned. Agriculture vras 
improved, and a variety of vegetable productions introduced^ 
which contributed to the wealth, as well as to (he comfortable 
support, of the people.f The relics of Roman science and ci- 
vilization in Britain, although for some time overwhelmed in 
barbarian desolation, served as the basis of Saxon improvements! 
after the uncivilized tribes of that nation had conquered the 
country, and began to turn their attention from war and depre- 
dation to the arts and enjoyments of peace. Camden has ob- 
served, that the Saxons built their towns on the Roman 
foundations ; and Speed justly remarks, that the Roman colo- 
nies are the ground-plots of our modern cities ; Glidas and 
Nennius have also left us a list of twenty-eight cities founded 
in Britain by the Romans. 

It must, however, be allowed, that Britain had severely suf- 
fered from the arms of the Romans, before she derived any ad- 
vantage from their arts. Besides the numbers who fell by the 
sword, before the Britons were subdued, multitudes were des. 
troyed in draining the morasses, cutting down the woods, rata- 
lag high-ways, and constructing fortifications, at once the in- 

* Dr. Halley Miscel. Curios, vol. 3. p. 423. 

t Bradley'f Survey of Ancient Hueb. p. 104, &c. 
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struments and the badges of their ftubjection.* Thete eyil$| 
however, which at the first had ac<»>inpailied the Roman con- 
quest, were, in the space of four more centuries, forgotten ; an4 
its beneficial consequences were present to the eyes and the 
minds of the Britons, who, in their manneis and habits of life* 
were now beeome Romans. They felt, indeed, in no small de- 
gree, the burdens of taxation for the support of the army, an 
well as for the maintenance of a number of civil officers, which 
orould however have been equally necessary under a native go- 
vernment. Pancirolus computes the number of troops stationed 
in Britain at 19,200 infantry and 1300 cavalry, which, as they 
sometimes consisted of four legions and constantly of three 
seems to be a calculation not very wide of the truth. Dr. 
Arfouthnot, in hb tables of ancient coins, computes the pay of 
the infantry at 6d. per diem, and that of the cavalry at U. 6d. 
per diem, of our money, which makes the annual expenses of 
the regular military establishment amount to 116,000/. ster- 
ling, exclusive of officers' pay, arms, stores, and other contin- 
gences.t But under the auspices of Rome, the commerce 
and wealth of Britain had encreased ; and from the expendi* 
ture incurred by the support of the legion, the inhabitants 
derived tranquillity and protection. One circumsunce, how. 
ever, was productive of consequences too fatal to be left un- 
observed. The British youth were encouraged by the. Ro- 
mans to aflect a military life, and were frequently promoted 
in the legions. Corps of troops, entirely British, were also 
kvied and sent to the continent, while foreign soldiers were^ 
according to the maxims of Roman policy, constantly sta« 
tioned in Britain. It appears from the Nofitia Imperii, that 
no less than twelve different corps of British infantry and ca^ 
valry were dispersed in the distant provinces of the empire^ 
from whence very few ever returned. Great^numbers of Bri*. 
tons also enrolled themselves and went abroad under the dif- 
ferent commanders who assumed the imperial purple, consi- 
dering the support of those bold adventurers as contributing 
to the glory of Britain, a persuasion that will not appear sin- 
gular, when we consider the frequency of similar cases, and 
the attachment of mankind to those popular characters whQ 

* Oratio Galgaci in Tacit. Vita Agricol. eap. 31. 
t Arbutb. Tab. p. 179 fc 180. 



possess the art of conpHiating their flections, as well as the 
share which every soldier imagines himself to have in the 
glory of his general. The consequences of those militafy 
emigrations are easily calculated, and indeed they were viai« 
hly displayed. It is evident, that the armies successively ear- 
ned over from Britain to the continent within the space of so 
few years by Clodius, Albinus, Carausius, Magnentius, Maxi- 
musy and Constantino, were sufficient to exhaust the military 
strength .of a populous country ; and constant levies afterwards 
prevented the reparation of such losses. Such, also, of the 
Britons as had been trained to a seafaring life, served on board 
the fleet, which being withdrawn at the same time as the le- 
gions, the island was completely stripped of all its strength, 
both naval and military, when it was abandoned by the Ro- 
mans. 

The principal error of the Romans, and the grand source 
of all the misfortunes which afterwards befel the Britons, was, 
that the former had never completed the conquest of the 
whole island. This evidently appears to have been the design 
of Agricola ; and if Domitian had permitted its accomplish- 
ment, the beneficial consequences which must have resulted, 
involve no difficulty in their calculation. There would have 
been no need of walls to prevent incursions from the north. 
After the complete conquest and civilization of the whole 
island, a much less military force would have been necessary ; 
and when, at last, the inroads of the northern nations obliged 
the Romans to withdraw their legions from the island, in or- 
der to concentrate the forces for the protection of their cond- 
' nental dominions, the Britons of the north and of the south 
would have been left all in the same condition, a civilized 
people united by the same manners and social habits, as well 
as the same political institutions and interests, and without any 
hostile power oif^the island. In such circumstances, after' 
having chosen a form of government for themselves, they 
would undoubtedly have had sufficient strength to repel any 
foreign invasion^ which in that age could never have been 
made, with any such force as the Romans had formerly brought 
against them. It seems, indeed, tliat the Romans did not think 
the northern parts worth the trouble of conquering ; and, by 
that fatal neglect, they rendered their conquest iusecurej im- 
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pc»ed on the country the expense of a numerous military es* 
tablishment, and lost numbers of their soldiers in defending a 
precarious frontier. This impolicy of the Romans ultimately 
terminated in the ruin of the ancient British nation. 

In that helpless state of dereliction in which the Britons 
were left) when abandoned by the Romans, they could only 
rely on their own exertions for their defence ; and they soon 
found themselves totally inadequate to the task. All the war- 
like inhabitants had been carried out of the country, and the 
greatest part of those left consisted of the old and infirm, th« 
luxurious and the profligate, many of whom were also turbu- 
lent and seditious ; incapable of resisting their enemies, and 
unwilling^ to obey even governors of their own choosing. In 
this deplorable situation, without order or discipline, harassed 
by the incessant attacks of the Picts and Caledonians from the 
north, they were impelled by despair to have recourse to the 
worst of all expedients, that of calling in one barbarous nation 
to protect them against another. In this, however, they fol- 
lowed the example of their old masters, the Romans, and ex- 
perienced the same misfortunes ; for, as this desperate infa- 
tuation precipitated the downfal of Rome, so it likewise occa- 
sioned the ruin of Britain. 

The dark and doubtful accounts of those calamitous times, 
which succeeded the departure of the Roman^, have baffled 
and perplexed the researchesof our ablest historians ; but the 
substance of all that can, with any degree of certainty, be col- 
lected, may be comprised within narrow limits. The Britons 
being left to themselves, although not destitute of courage in 
the field, were incapable of political union ; and the Scots and 
Picts, taking advantage of the departure of the Roman legions, 
attacked the frontier, demolished many parts of the great wall, 
sacked the cities in its vicinity, destroyed the crops on the ad- 
jacent grounds ; and, by repeated incursions, spread general 
desolation on the borders. It was in this emergency that Vor- 
tigern, who had been elected king of the Britons, unable to 
resist his enemies, and mistrustful of his own subjects, called 
in to his assistance the Saxons, a warlike nation of Germany. 
Concerning the origin of this people historians are divided. 
When their discordant conjectures, however, are expelled 
from the sober records of history, authentic information does 
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not enable us to trace our Saxon ancestors any farther tlian'ta 
the shores of the fialtic. They \irere composed of various 
Iribes, and were equally noted for their ravages by land and 
their piracies by sea. Their neglect of agriculture, as well 
as the other arts of peace, rendered them unable to provide 
for an increasing population, and impelled tbem to frequent 
mi(;rations, vrnich gradually brought them down to the sea. 
coast, and induced them to undertake maritime expeditions. 
A view of their manners is given by Tacitus, in his descrip- 
' tion of the German nations, among whom they were included. 
Their natural characteristics were the love of freedom and of 
arms. Their political system was extremely simple : their 
chiefs or kings had, in time of peace, a very limited au« 
• thority ; but, in time of war, they were invested with ample 
powers. All public affairs were discussed in their general 
assemblies. Among the Saxons, as well as among the other 
German nations, when a young man had attained to the pro* 
per age for military service, he was introduced into the na- 
tional assembly, where he received his arms, and was admitted 
a member. As they seldom resided above a year in the same 
place, the quantity of land to be cultivated, the division of its 
produce, the expeditions that were to be underuken, and the 
direction of the next removal, were all regulated in this great 
council of the nauon, to which they always came armed ; for, 
among them, the name of citizen and soldier were synonymous. 
Such are the outlines of the political constitution of the 
Saxons and the rest of the Germans, and it may, indeed, be 
presumed of all the northern nations. To their great national 
councils may be traced the parliaments, assemblies of the 
states, and other essential features of succeeding European 
systems, some of which are swallowed up in the gulf of 
despotism, others refined and improved into civil subordina- 
tion and rational liberty ; but all of them succes&ively modi- 
fied, in conformity to the change of circumstances, and the 
progress of civilization. In regard to the religion of the Sax- 
ons, all that we know is, that it was a gross system of idola- 
try ; and that their princes pretended to be the descendants 
of their god, Wodin, a famous chieftain deified for his mar- 
tial exploits. Thus we find, that on the shores of the Baltic, 
as wtll as on those of the Aixhipeiago, a false religion was 
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med to sanction Mpiring ambition. While the first princes 
and heroes of Athens and Sparta claimed a descent from Jupi* 
ter, Hercules, Sec. those of the Saxons pretended to derive 
theirs from Wodin ; and in Germany, as well as in Greece, 
imaginary gods were made engines of power, in the hands of 
artful men. ' 

The Saxons being arrived in Britain, under the conduct of 
Hengist and his brother Horsa, defeated the Picts and Cale- 
donians ; but these chiefs observing the weakness and dis- 
union of the Britons, soon conceived the hope of establishing 
themselves in a country which agriculture and civilization had 
rendered so much superior to their own. In this view they 
concluded a treaty with the northern invaders, and turned 
their, arms against the Britons. The Saxons being at that 
time a fierce, cruel, and rapacious people, unrestrained by any 
sense of humanity or any principles of religion, spread deso« 
lation wherever they came ; and, regardless of consequences, 
converted the best cultivated districts into a dreary waste. 
Gildas and Bede inform us, that all the cities and towns from 
the Eastern to the Western Sea, with all the churches and pub- 
tic edifices, were consumed ; and that all who made any re- 
ttsunce were indiscriminately' put to the sword. In a word, 
the desolation was so general, that the conquerors could not 
at last find provisions for their support; and numbers of them 
were obliged to cetire for a time to the continent.* 

The Britons having been constndned by necessity to take up 
wins, were often victorious ; but their successes are, in their 
own histories, so much exaggerated, as to exceed alMcredibi- 
Uty. The existence even of some of their heros, as Ambrosiut 
and Arthur, has, in the eyes of several critics, appeared prob- 
lematical. But notwithstanding the obscurity in which the 
transactions of those calamitous times are involved, it will, 
irom comparing the British and Saxon historians, as well as 
from the slowness with which the Saxon conquests were car- 
ried on, and from a variety of other circumstances, appear no 
improbable conjecture, that if the Britons had avoided intes* 
tine quarrels, and always remained united in the common 
cause, they ticught eventually have preserved their country. 
jgxperience itself, however, could not teach them this salu- 

* Gildas. cap. 34 and 35.— 6cde» Ub. 3. cap. 15. 



taiy leason, Whwi^tier they obbiintd die leatt Mspite boat 
foreign aggresuon, they immediately relapsed into civil wara» 
i^hich exhausted their strength and diverted their attention 
from the means of providing for their futui^ security, by pre- 
venting the return of their enemies. As the Saxons on their 
first arrival Trere far from being numerous, the grand error 
of the Britons seems to have been that of suffering them to 
settle in various maridme parts of the country, which afford- 
ed them an opportunity of receiving reinforcements at plea^ 
sure from the continent 

During these times of desolaticm and distressi some of the 
Britons retired to ArmoricSf now Bretagne, a province oi 
France, where a colony of their countrymen had established 
itself long before, although the precise time cannot be now 
ascertained. A large body also took refuge in Cornwall and 
Devonshire, where they established a small British kingdom, 
which had Exeter for its capital, and for some time maintain- 
ed a sort of precarious independency, being first subdued by 
Credic, lung of the West Saxons, nearly about A. D. 5 1 9, and 
finally reduced by Athelstan in the tenth century. But the 
last refuge of the Britons, and the most conspicuous seat of 
their independence, was that part of the island now called 
Wales. In that mountainous region, the relics of the British 
nation in a great measure relapsed into barbarism, and conti- 
nued for some ages in that state. They were divided into 
petty principalities, in which their princes had a great, but 
irregular and ill-defined, power. The estates of the gentry were 
encumbered with numerous services. The common people 
were but little regarded, and industry was totally discouraged. 
The sane impolitic conduct, which rendered them incapable 
of resisting the Saxons, continued when the contest was over. 
Sometimes their petty principalities were united under one 
sovereign, sometimes they werc^ not only divided and inde- 
pendent of one another, but very frequently engaged in mu- 
tual tiostilitics. Gildas enumerates five of these Welsh prin. 
ces, whom he represents as monsters of wickedness, and who 
were all of them contemporary sovereigns of different districts. 
Martial intrepidity, in conjunction with political imbecility, 
seems to have characterized the British nation from theile- 
parture of the Romans, until after the Norman conquest* 
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Tbeir4iito9lifie quarrels always prevented thorn from pursu- 
ing any common interest ; and piivate resentments domineer- 
ed over, every public consideration. Reiterated scenes of 
anarcby> and confirmed habits of rapine, rendered them inat- 
tenti?e to the arts of peace. Small villages composed of 
mean huts, intermixed with a number of little churches, cha- 
pels, monasteries, and hermitages, the sacred and solitaiy re- 
treats of such as had not a relish for martial exploits, were 
scattered over the country ; but no new towns were built, and 
the old ones were suffered to fall into ruins. Predatory war • 
beccmie the great and almost the only object of their pursuit ; 
«nd they could scarcely conceive that either wealth or power 
could be otherwise obtained. Thus they lived without any 
respite from war, aiid without any regular political eonstitu- 
tioB or legislative system^ sometimes conforming to their old 
customs, and sometimes directed by their clergy, whose ec- 
clesiastical establishment had no connection with the see of 
Rome. At length, Howel the Good, having re- united the 
diflbrent principalities, and obtained the sovereignty of all 
Wales, composed a complete code of laws, which were in the 
last century carefully collected, and published with a Latin 
translation. These laws, which were promulgated A. D. 943, 
exhibit a curious 'and accurate picture of the customs, and 
mannei> of the Britons in that age. The sequel of their his- 
toty presents little else than a succession of the same scenes 
of depredation and restless hostility, until Edward I. (as will 
afterwards be observed,) annexed Wales to the English do- 
minions, and thus effected the civilization of its inhabitants. 

Having anticipated the chronological series of events, in or- 
der to vendisr this aceount of our British ancestors more suc- 
cinct, it is requisite to return to the affairs of the Saxons, to 
trace their gradual establishment in this island, and their pro- 
gressive civilization. The seven kingdoms of the Heptarchy 
were not established at once, nor in consequence of any pre- 
concerted plan, but at different periods, and by the operatbn 
of various contingences. It' has already been observed, that 
Hengist and Horsa were the two first Sfaxon chiefs who came 
into this country. Hengist, after having been successful in 
several engagements with the Britons, in one of which his bro- 
tker Horsa was lulled, at last, about A. D. 457, established the 
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Saxon kingdom of Kent, vhicli was the first of the Heptar^ 
chy. His great»grand-son» Ethelbert, was the first Saxon king 
that embraced Christianity, owing his conversion to Augustine 
the monfc» who was sent hither from Rome A* I>^ 597. Ethel* 
bert erected an archiepiscopal see at Canterbury, the capiul 
of his kingdom, and an episcopal see at Rochester, besides a 
number of convents. This kingdom, after a succession of 
seventeen princes, was, A. D. 823, annexed to that of the West 
Saxons. 

The kingdom of the South Saxons was founded by Ella. It 
was composed of Sussex and Surry, was an exceedingly wild 
and woody country, and thinly peopled. Cissa, his son and 8uc« 
cessor, built the city of Cissacester, now Chichester, which he 
made the capital of his kingdom. Adelwald was the first 
.Christian king of the South Saxons, being converted about 
A. D. 661. This kingdom was conquered by Ina, the victo- 
rious king of the West Saxons, A. D. 735. 

The kingdom of the West Saxons, comprising Berkshire, 
Hampshire, Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, Somersetshire, and De. 
vonshire, was founded, A. D. 5 19, by Cerdic, one of the brav- 
est and most enterprising of the Saxon chiefs, after having, 
together with his son Xenric, employed fifteen years in ex- 
pelling the BrHons. Cunegil the Vlth, king of the West 
Saxons, embraced Christianity A. D. 635. The eleventh, and 
most famous of their kings, was Ina, who published, about A* 
D. 696, a code of laws which are yet extant. These laws, as 
well as the many expensive, and, for that age, magnificent 
buildings of this prince, particularly the great church of the 
Abbey of Glastonbury, which he furnished with plate and 
other ornaments to a vast amount, evidently prove that the 
Saxons, at this period, had made a considerable advancement 
in commerce, wealth, and civilization. Ina was a successful 
general, an able statesman, and the most powerful prince of 
the island. Having swayed the sceptre during the space of 
thirty-seven years, he was induced, by the notions of piety 
which prevailed in that age, to resign his crown and go to 
Rome, where he became a monk, and ended his days in de- 
vout retirement. 

The kingdom of the Elast Saxons was founded by Erchen- 
wind A. D. 537 s and| although not very coosideFable from - 
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iita extent, is remarkable on account of its capital being) at this 
day, the metropolis of the British empire. This small king* 
dom comprehended only Essex and Middlesex, with a part of 
Hertfordshire. Its princes were, in a great measure, depcn« 
dent on the kings of Kent ; and Ethelbert, having embraced 
Christianity, procured the conversion of his nephew Sibert, 
king of the East Saxons, and waS) with him, the joint founder 
of the .Abbey of Westminster, the Cathedral of St. Paul, and 
the episcopal see of London, which had been an archbishopnc 
in the time of the Romans. ' MeKtus was the first bishop, 
but being exiled by the sons of Sibert, who pigned jointly 
after the death of their father, and had apostatized from the 
Christian religion, he fled into France, from whence he re- 
turned and became the third archbishop of Canterbury. Chris- 
tianity was restored by Sebba, who, after a long and peaceful 
reign, resigned his crown, and having lived some time a monk 
in the convent of St. Paul, was at last buried in the cathedral^ 
where his tomb remained until the great fire, A. D. 1666. 
Dugdale hat preserved a print of his tomb, with an inscrip- 
tion.* The kmgdom of the East Saxons was, by king Egbert, 
annexed to that of the West Saxons, A. D. 827. 

The kingdom of Northumberland, the second of the Hep- 
tarchy in extent, was the fifth in respect of time, and the most 
difiicult to establish. Hengist had first left a body of troops 
in those parts under the command of his brother Otho. These 
were from time to time joined by other bands of Saxon ad- 
venturers ; but a great part of the country being rugged and 
mountainous, it afforded to its warlike inhabitants numerous 
posts of difficult access ; and its reduction occupied a long 
•pace of time. This being at length effected about A. D. 
574, two chiefs, named Ida and Ella, assumed the regal title. 
The former reigned in Bemicia, the northern part beyond the 
Tyne, and the latter in Deira, the district extending from the 
Tyne to the Humber, of which York was the capitalt The 
whole kingdom of the Northumbrians comprehended the 
counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
Lancaster, Durham, and York, These two principalities of 
iBemicia and Deira, being sometimes united and sometimes 

* Dugd. Uict of StJPaul'fl^p, 42, kc. 
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separated, were frequently engaged io hostilities against each 
other. Edwin^ king of Northamberland, having married a 
princess of the royal family of Kent, was converted to Chris- 
tianity by Paulinus, who attended that princess into his domi- 
nions, and was made Archbishop of York about A. D^ 626. 
His immediate successors, Oswald and Oswy» make a con. 
spicuous figure in Saxon history. Oswald, as well as his 
predecessor, Edwin, was slaio in battle against Penda, king of 
Mercia, #htti in his tuni, fell by the arms of Oswy, after his 
long and turbulent reign had agitated the whole Heptarchy, 
with incessant commotions. This kingdom of Northumber^ 
land exhibited a continued scene of political confusion, civil 
wars, and usurpations ; and its kings were set up or deposed, 
expelled or assassinated, according as opposite &ctions alter- 
nately prevailed, until at last it shared the common fate of the 
other kingdoms of the Heptarchy, and was annexed by Egbert 
to that of the West Saxons. 

The\ingdom of the East Angles, comprising the counties 
of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridge, was established by Ufla, 
A. D. 575 ; althoifgh, as its situation was extremely favoura- 
ble to the introduction of adventurers from the continent,* se- 
veral colonies of Saxons had previously settled there under va. 
rious independent chiefs. Of this kingdom, Thetford in Nor* 
folk, then a large city, but afterwards ruined by the Danes, 
was the capital. Erpenwald was the first Christian kingi 
being baptized, with many of his nobles, A. D. 632 ; but the 
bulk of the people remained Pagans ; and Christianity seems 
to have met with greater opposition to its establishment here, 
than in any other kingdom of the Heptarchy. Erpenwald hav- 
ing lost his life by a conspii*acy, Sigibert, his cousin, coming 
over from France, where he had for some time resided, seat- 
ed himself on the throne. He was a prince of piety and learn- 
ing. He completely established Christianity, and erected 
seminaries for the instruction of youth. Some attribute to this 
jprince the foundation of the University of Cambridge. Bede 
informs us, that Sigibert established a school, but does not 
mention the place. By some it is supposed to have been at 
Thetford, while others fix it at Cambridge.* The succeeding 

* Csmpbell't Pofitical Survey, vol 2. p. )330. 
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reigns afTord nothing worthy of historical notice^ until that of 
Edmund, who &.wayed the sceptre in tranquillity, and governed 
his people with equity ; till the Danes invaded his kingdom, 
A. D. 870 ; and, having deceived him with insidious negotia- 
tions, made him prisoner, and put him to death with the most 
horrid circumstances of cruelty ; in consequence of which, he 
was honoured with the title of martyr, and the, celebrated mo- 
nastery of Bury St. Edmund's was erected to his memory. 

Mercia was the latest fonned, but far the most extensive of 
all the Saxon kingdoms. It comprehended all the midland 
counties, and extended quite across the island from the Severn 
and the Dee on the west, to the Lincolnshire coast on the east. 
Coventry, situated n^arly^iin the centre, was the capital, and 
generally, although not always, the royal residence.* This 
kingdom was gradually conquered by the -exertions of diffe- 
rent independent chiefs ; but Penda united their territories 
under his dominions, and assumed the regal title about A. D. 
626. This prince, who was of a most restless and violent dis- 
position, was constantly engaged in hostilities with some of 
his neighbours. He called in the Britons of Wales to nis as- 
sistance, and is said to have shed more Saxon blood tnan had 
been spilled in all the commotions that had hitherto agitated 
the Heptarchy. Two. kings of Northumberland, and three of 
the East Angles, fell by his arms ; and a king of the West 
Saxons was expelled from hi» dominions. After a turbulent 
reign of thirty years, this pest of the Heptarchy, who was 
then about the age of eighty, fell in battle, together with most 
of the princes of his family, at Winwidfield, near Leeds, fight. 
ing, as already observed, against Oswy king of Northumber- 
land. In this conflict, according to the Siaxon Chronicle, thiny 
princes of Mercia, together with Ethelred, king of the East 
Angles, and Cadwallader, king of Wales, were slain or drown- 
ed in the river Ayre, which at that time overflowed and inter-^ 
cepted their retreat. 

Peada, the son and successor of Penda, who, about two 
years previous to that event, had embraced the Christian reli- 
gion, was not long afterwards murdered. His brolher Wol- 
pher, who succeeded bim, and was a potent and successful 
princej completely esublisbed Christianity. In process of 

• CanpbelPs Political Survey, vol. 2. p. 533. 
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time, the Mercian sceptre falling into the hands of weak 
princes, and intestine divisions often prevailiQg, the kingdom 
vras reduced under the power of Egbert, king of the West 
Saxons. He did not, however, make a complete conquest, 
the kings of Mercia being by him and his successors permit- 
ted to retain their title and dominions as vassals, until the 
Danish invasion put an end to their kingdom. 

In this historical view of the Saxbn Heptarchy, exhibitingy 
in a succinct and regular series, the different sovereignties, 
and distinguishing the epochs of their foundation, a dreadful 
period of war and desolation is involved, of which the accounts 
are extremely obscure and confused, as well as too tedious 
and uninteresting to be inserted in this general survey. From 
the arrival of Hengist, to the complete establishment of the 
seven kingdoms, there elapsed a space of about 170 years, a 
length of time which sufficiently shews how difficult theexpul* 
sion of the Britons was found. During Uiese calamitous times, 
war was the only subject of attention ; scenes of desolation 
were widely spread, and the miseries of the inhabitants of this 
island darken the pages of the histories of that age. In trac- 
ing the progress of the human mind, and the state of human 
circumstances, the view is similar to that which all the rest of 
l^urope, during this gloomy period, displayed ; and a 'dismal 
chasm appears unenlightened by the rays of science, or the 
emanations of genius. No traces of literature, nor any marks 
of civilization, appear, until the introduction of Christianity ; 
and, before that important event, no arts, except those of ab- 
solute necessity, had made any advancement. Within the 
«pace of sixty years after its first reception in Rent, it was 
generally Veceived in all the other states of the Heptarchy: 
From this epoch must be dated the first dawning of science 
and literature among the Saxons ; a circumstance, which con* 
tributes to shew, how admirably the rational and benevolent 
precepts of the Gospel are calculated for inspiring men with 
sentiments of humanity, and how eminently conducive they 
arc to the improvement and the happiness of society. 

It has been doubted, whether our Saxon ancestors were ac- 
quainted with letters previous to their arrival in this island ; 
and after all the researches of historians and antiquaries, rela- 
tive to this subject, it still remains problematical. If> how- 
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ever, letters were first introduced by Augustine the Monk, 
9S some have supposedly it must be confessed that literature^ 
as well as reftgion, had soon made a rapid progress. The 
school founded by Sigibert has already been mentioned, si- 
milar institutions had been founded at Canterbury, and in 
many other places where there were cathedrals or monaste. 
ries, by which it is evident that the Saxons, from the time of 
their conversion to Christianity, promoted the pursuits of lite- 
rature by all the means which the circumstances of the times 
could afford. The same observation may be made in regard to 
the arts and sciences. As soon as their small kingdoms were 
firmly established, and the scenes of horror and carnage had 
disappeared, they turned their attention to building ; and the 
erections of Ina have already been noticed. They began by 
constructing towns and fortresses, and repairing the Roman 
stations ; and, after their conversion to Christianity, they were 
extremely attentive to the estabUshment of episcopal sees, and 
the erection of churches, convents, apd monasteries. These 
gradually gave rise to other buildings in then- vicinity. The 
abbeys had land annexed, the cultivation of which raised villa- 
ges in their neighbourhood; The residences of their nobles, 
and of the princes of the different royal families, which in so 
many kingdoms were numerous, would naturally be produc- 
tive of a similar effect, as their households required the cul- 
tivation of considerable tracts of land for their subsistence, and 
thus the country was, in process of time, overspread with 
towns and villages. When Christianity was first received 
emong the Saxons, as well as among the other uncivilized na« 
tiQus that overran the Roman empire, the foundation of chur- 
ches and monastericA appears to have been a work of great uti- 
lity, as it exceedingly facilitated the conversion of the people. 
At the first they were poor and mean edifices ; but afterwardsi 
when noble princes, and even some kings, retired into con« 
Tents, it is no wonder that they began to be improved and em- 
bellished ; and when we consider the incessant wars and com- 
motions of these turbulent times, we shall not be astonished 
that serious and religious persons chose such retreats,- as an 
asylum, rendered sacred by popular veneration. These foun- 
dations were generally situated in solitary and desert places, 
which the care and attention of the recluses brought into cut- 
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th-ation ; and franl this it appears evident tliat they were pe- 
culiarly adapted to the circumstances of the timeS) and great* 
ly contributed to disuse both Christianity and cultivation. 

The state of commerce, as well as of science qnd literature, 
anoQng the Saxons of this period, is a difficult subject of in- 
vestigation. The ancient and most authentic histories of those 
times are very concise, and afford few documents relative to 
those matters. The accession and demise of their princesytheir 
frequent bostilitieS| and their religious fpiindationsi are almost 
the only occurrences which they record ; and they furnish no 
positive information relative to the progress of commerce, cr 
to the general state of society. Various circumstances and 
obvious considerations, however, afford good grounds for a 
probable conjecture, that trade must have kept pace with their 
other improvements.' That this is somewhat more than mere 
conjecture, the riches bestowed on religious edifices seem to 
indicate. The ancient records of the abbey of Glastonbury 
afRrm, that Ina bestowed. 15,9841b. weight of gold in decorat- 
ing the church of that monastery, besides silver and precious 
stones. This wealth was bestowed in vessels for the altar, 
images, and other appendages of religion, used in that age for 
the purposes of devotion or ornament. As many other of the 
Saxon princes were not less zealous, it is probable, that acr 
cording to the notions' of piety prevalent in that age, they 
were, in proportion to their opulence, equally liberal. The 
judicious inspector of those statements will» howeveiv find it 
difficult to reconcile them witli strict credibility ; and be some- 
what inclined to suspect that these monks, like the priests of 
ancient Egypt, might be a little prone to exaggerate, in order 
to shew their own importance, by making an ostentatious dis- 
play of those ptincely favours. In making, however, the most 
ample allowances for these supposed exaggerations, which 
the most pliant credulity must suspect to exist) it is beyond m 
doubt, not only that the abbey of Glastonbury, like several 
other monasteries, was extremely nch, but that it received 
great donations from the munificence of Ina. This prbce 
likewise established schools at Rome, and endowed them with 
annual revenues, to be remitted from Britain for their sup- 
port. Many other Saxon princes made pilgrimages to that 
city, which was then considered as the capital of the Christian 
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worid, and exhibited similar proofs of their devotion. These 
circumstances naturally give rise to an inquiry into the sour* 
ces of this opulence among the Saxons, who had nothing ex« 
cept their arms to bring into this island* It is evident that 
exotic commodities can be introduced only by traffic or plun- 
der ; and the Saxons of this country had never made any fo- 
reign conquests. From these circumstances it has, by some, 
been considered as an indisputable fact, that the gold and sil- 
ver which was seen among them, could only have been pro- 
cured by the exportation of their own commodities, and con- 
sequently that they must, even during the time of the Hep- 
Urchy, h^ve had flourishing trade. An opposite considera- 
tion, however, seems to counterbalance this conjecture, and 
to weaken a chain of reasoning, which would otherwise admit 
of no contradiction. Britain, while it constituted a part of the 
Roman empire, enjoyed an uninterrupted communication with 
all the countries subject to, or in friendship with Rome, and 
exported com, tin, lead, and horses, to the continent.* When 
the Romans left the country it is beyond a doubt that the Bri- 
tons were in opulent circumstances. It is, therefore, highly 
probable that a great part of their wealth would bl\ into the 
hands of their conquerors. It might, indeed, be supposed 
that they would conceal it, or carry it with them into their 
last retreat But they did not retire all at once. On the con- 
tcary» they disputed every inch of their ground, and maintain- 
ed the contest for more than a century and a half before their 
expulsion was accomplished, so that, in all probability, a great 
part of their wealth became at different dmes the prey of their 
enemies. At least it is certain that very little of it ever ap- 
peared in Wales, their last and permanent asylum. The case 
being thus stated, it appears to be a question of difficult solu- 
tion, whether the riches, so early displayed by the Saxon kingSy 
werei the fruits of thdr commerce, or the spoils of the Bri- 
tons. According to every probability of conjecture they were 
derived from both these sources. On considering, however, 
their buildings, their cloathing, their furniture, and other con- 
veniences, it appears that they either had a variety of manu- 
factures, or procured the manufactured articles by the expor- 

*And, HiBt. Com. vol. i. p. 37. 
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tationcf their* home produce, ai\d consequently had a.cottd* 
derable trade either in their own or in foreign bottoms. The 
Suxons, before their entrance into Britain, bad been £unous 
for their piratical adventures by sea, and were esteemed the 
most enterprising mariners of those times. The successiTe 
bands of adventurers came into this country by sea ; and one 
of their first measures seems to have been to secure a mari- 
time communication with their countrymen on the continent, 
which would keep up their relish for naval affairs, and in time 
introduce a spirit of commerce. It is also well known that 
the port of London was in those days frequented by fofeign . 
merchants, which proves that trade did exist, although no dis- 
tinct and satisfactory memorials of its nature and extent can be 
found. 

We are now advanced to the period of the extinction of the 
independent Heptarchy of the Saxons. The different king- 
doms being involved in frequent wars, and their public affairs 
often ill managed. Egbert, king of the West Saxons, observ- 
ing their debilitated and unsettled state, projected the design 
of their conquest, or at least of their coalition under his owti 
paramount government. After the death of the celebrated 
Ina, great confusion had, during the space of alittost a cei^u- 
ry, prevailed in the West Saxon kingdom. At last it fell into 
the hands of Bithric, who had espoused the daughter of Afia^ 
king of Mercia, and was supponed by that alliance. Egbert 
being a princq of great popularity and distinguished abilides, 
and being descended from the ancient royal race, became the 
object of this monarch's jealousy ; and, to avoid its effects, 
withdrew to the continent, where he passed thi*ee years at the 
court of Charlemagne, which, at that time, was the grand 
school of war and politics. It is, therc^fore, no wonder that he 
acquired, in both these sciences, a superiority over the con. 
temporary princes of this island, which enabled him to reduce 
them under his dominion. On the death of Bithric, he as. 
cended the throne of the West Saxon kingdom, A. D. 800, 
the year in which Charlemagne was crowned emperor by 
Pope' Adrian I. it Rome. He immediately began to medi* 
tate his grand design, and commenced his military operations 
by the reduction of West Wales, which was followed by that 
of Mercia, where, through motives of poUcy, he suffered the 



kkig Wilaf to reign as his vassal. The pcduction of the king- 
dom of Nopthumbcrland, A. D. 827, ten years trfter that of 
Mercia, comi^eted the extinction of the Heptarchy, after it 
had sub^ated during a period of about 200 years. 

The Northumberland and Mercian kingdoms, however, both 
remained under the tributary government of their own princes, 
who reigned as vassals to Egbert, although it is scarcely pro- 
bable that he intended to conUnue to them this indulgence, 
which motives of policy might, at that moment, induce him 
to grant. He summoned a general assembly at Winchester^ 
and directed that the kingdom should be called England, and 
the people Englishmen ; although it is probable that these 
niones were, before that time, adopted in popular language* 
and were then only sanctioned by public authority. This as- 
sembly is generallf supposed to have been convened for the 
purpose of moulding the whole coalesced kingdom into ohe 
regular political system. But the deliberations were soon in- 
terrupted, by an unexpected event, which was the commence- 
ment of almost two centuries of disasters ; for the Danes land* 
ing in different pails of the coast, ravaged the country in a 
deplorable manner. Egbert assembling his forces marched 
against them, and a battle was fought, A. D. 833, in which 
the victory seems to have been doubtful, but the loss on both 
sides was very considerable. Two years afterwards, how- 
ever, he totally defeated the combined forces of the Danes 
and the revolted Britons of Cornwall. This victory restored 
the tranquillity of the kingdom, during the short remainder of 
the reign of Egbert, who died the year following, and was in-^ 
tcrred at Winchester. 

Ethelwolph, his son and successor, was a prince of a reli- 
gious rather than a warlike disposition ; but, being well sup- 
ported by his son Ethelstan, he was successful in repelling 
the Danish invasions, and restored the tranquillity of his king- 
dom. . This prince took two journeys to Rome, and having 
been deprived, by death, of his eldest son Ethelstan, his two 
younger sons, Ethelbert and Etheldred, successively ascend- 
ed the throne. The reigns of these two princes were ex- 
tremely calamitous ; for the Danes ravaged all parts of Eng- 
land, and put a iinal period to the existence of the two tribu* 
tary kingdoms of Northumberland and Mercia. During the 
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space of more than thirty years^ the ravages of these invaders 
converted the greatest part of the Island into a desert. 

England was reduced to the most deplorable condition when 
Alfred) the youngest son of Ethelwolph, succeeded to its pre- 
carious crown. Within less than a year after his accessioat 
he fought nine battles against the Danes with various suc- 
cess* At last his forces were so much diminished by inces* 
sant war, and those of the enemy so increased by successive 
mulutudesof their country qtien from the continent^ that} iind-> 
ing himself entirely overpoweredi he was obliged to dismiss 
his faithful adherents^ and to retire into the fens of Somraer- 
aetshire, where he took shelter in the isle of Athelney, a place 
at that time almost inaccessible. It was situated a fow miles 
north-east from Taunton, and south-east from Bridge water, at 
the confluence of the Parret and the Thone ; and consisted of 
only two or three acres of iirm ground, in the middle of im- 
passable morasses formed by the overflowing waters of those 
rivers.* Here he afterwards constructed a fort, and, in better 
timet, a monastery, in gratitude to heaven for his preserve, 
tion. In this sequestered retreat, it is generally supposed 
that he formed the plan of his future military operations, and 
of the political and legislative system, which he afterwards 
established. This place, from being the residence of the 
prince and a few select followers, obtained the Saxon name of 
JEthelinga, or the isle of Nobles, which, by an easy contract- 
tion, was converted into Athelney, a spot whichi to every 
Englishman, ought to be regarded as classical or rather as sa- 
cred, ground. 

Alfred, after remaining some time concealed, at length, 
finding a favourable opportunity, collected an army and issued 
from his retreat. By some historians he is said to haVe dis- 
guised himself in the habit of a minstrel, and to have entered 
the Danish camps, where he observed the negligence of their 
guards, and the inattention of the whole army to military dis- 
cipline.! Whatever may be the truth or falsehood of this re- 

• Camp. Polit. Survey, vol. 1. p, 333 ; vol. 2. p. 338.— Aijcin's BcliD. 
Sommerset. p. 32 1« 

f This story, related by Ingulphus and Malmcsbury, and from them 
eopied by modern historians, is not found in Asserius, the writer of the 
life of Alfred. 
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latioii) it is certaia that soon after hta deimrture from Atbel- 
ney he surprised and defeated the Danes. He then conclud- 
ed a treaty of peace with Guthrum^ their chief, of which the 
principal conditions were, that he and his people should em- 
brace Christianity, and retain the countries of the East Angles 
and the Northumbrians, of which they were already in posses- 
sion. His future enterprises were so successful, that having 
recovered London, and several other places of importance, 
fmm the Danes, and given to his kingdom a regular form, he 
enacted, in the twenty-second year of bis rteign, A. D. 893, a 
code of laws, whkh, to every candid and competent judge, 
will appear judiciously composed, and as prudently adapted 
to existing circumstances, as any of the boasted systems of 
antiquity. 

Our limits do not permit us to ent^r into a detailed account, 
much less into a critical examination of these laws, which 
served as the basis of the Saxon, and eventually of the Eng- 
lish constitution. Some of the general outlines and funda- 
mental principles, however, may be noted, which wilt shew 
the excellence of Alfred's government, and, in some measure, 
develope the state of society in those days. In each county 
was placed a governor, or lord lieutenant, who had the title 
of earldorman, and the shirereevc, whom we, by contraction, 
style sheriff, was the acting officer. The king's thanes con- 
stituted the next order of nobility, after them were tlie under 
or middle thanes, and the yeomen wer6 the lowest class of 
freeholders. All these had their respective rights and privi. 
leges ; and, as an encouragement to industry, those who, by 
the pursuits of agriculture, t^ommerce, &c. acquired a degree 
of wealth sufficient/or the support of the dignity, might enter 
into a superior order. Vassals also, and servants, aUhough 
not freemen, were under the protection of the laws. To un- 
derstand the Anglo-Saxon constitution, it is necessary to be 
acquainted with the nature of the witena-gemotes, or geneoil 
assemblies of wise men, which, with various modiBcations, 
had, as already observed, constituted from time immemo- 
rial the legislative bodies of the German, and probably of all 
the northern nations. After the introduction of Christianity^ 
and the advancement of the Saxons in civilization, the pre- 
lates sat in these assemblies with the earls, thanes, and witts, 
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a class not exactly defined by historians, although, by compar* 
ing authorities, it appeals that they ivere men of judgment 
and knowledge in the laws and ancient usages. The mem* 
hers of these convocations had a deliberative voice in the mak* 
ing and repealing of laws, and a judicial voice in regard to 
civil and criminal causes.* To this great national council, 
which by Alfred's institutions was to be convened twice a 
year, the more refined and more perfectly organized senate 
of Great Britain, the most illustrious legislative assemblyvsn 
Europe, may be traced ; and from the same source, accord* 
itig to a former obsei*vation, the states-general, and parlia- 
ments of France, the cortes of Spain, and various other insti- 
tutions of a similar nature, undoubtedly originated. 

The restoration of religion, which, during the Danish de- 
predations, had been almost annihilated, was among the first 
and principal cares of this judicious prince, who rightly con- 
sidered it as the basis of all good government, and of all civil 
society. In regard to military affairs he was equally prudent 
and methodical. He established in every county a regular 
and well disciplined militia, which was mustered at stated 
times, and always ready for service, in case of intestine com- 
motion or foreign invasion. The naval force was also pro- 
perly regulated, and stationed in convenient ports ; the towns 
and fortresses were repaired, and the ravaged and desolate 
provinces repeopled and cultivated. 

This monarch, whose attention no circumstance whfch af- 
fected the national happiness and glory could escape, saw and 
lamented the low state of learning among his subjects, and 
adopted every possible measure for its restoration. In his 
preface to Gregory's Pastoral, a work wh^h he translated in-> 
to the Saxon language, he complains,'that between the Hum- 
ber and the Thames no priest could be found who understood 
the meaning of the liturgy in his vernacular language, nor any 
person from the Thames to the sea who could translate the 
easiest piece of latin. This universal ignoi*ance, which pre- 
vailed throughput England, was the necessary consequence 
of those continued scenes of devastation, which had, during so 
long a period, spread themselves through evety part of the 
country. In those prxdatory wars, every thing that exhibited 

• Sdden, vol, 5. p. 666, 
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any marks of opulence or civilization was plundered and des- 
troyed. Almost every town in the kingdom was reduced to 
a heap of ruins ; the monasteries, in those days the principal 
and almost the only receptacles and seminaries of leamingi 
were all plundered and most of them destroyed ; and the reli- 
gious every where massacred or expelled. In this deplora- 
Ue state of things, when every one's attention , was solely 
directed to the single object of self-preservation, and conti- 
nually occupied with projects of resistance or escape, it is no 
wonder the improvement of the human mind was neglected, 
and almost every trace of literature as well as of religion ob- 
literated. 

To remedy these inconveniences, and promote the restora- 
tion of learning among his subjects, Alfred established semi- 
naries in different places, and is generally regarded as the 
founder of the famous university of Oxford, where, as some 
say, he erected four, or according to Camden, three colleges. 
Some assign to this university a more ancient origin ; and Cam* 
den says, that even before the arrival of the Saxons in this 
island Oxford was a seat 6f learning. Alfred, however, may 
justly be esteemed, if not its founder, at least its restorer, and 
from bis reign we may date the commencement of that cele- 
brity which it has, through so long a succession of ages, msiin- 
tatned* This monarch invited from all countries the most 
learned professors, amone whom was the celebrated Johannes 
Scotus, whose name is so greatly distinguished in the repub- 
fic of letters.* These he encouraged by his liberality, and 
animated by his example ; for, although so great a part of his 
life was spent in the bustle of camps, and amidst the tumults 
of war, scarcely ever any prince applied himself more intense- 
ly to study. He was esteemed the best Saxon poet of his 
time, and was also well skilled in grammar, rhetoric, philoso- 
phy, architecture^ geometry) and history. He also wrote se* 
veral works, which were considered as excellent speoimens 
of composition. In his youth he had passed a whole year at 
Rome, and as he had received from nature an extensive capa- 
city, improved by the best education which that age could 
afford, he had spared no psdns to cultivate those advantages. 
Indeed no person in any situation, public or private, ever por- 

• Tyrrel Gen. Hist. Eng. I. p. 306. 
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tioned out his time with more exact regularity. Of the twep- 
ty-four hours in the day, he always devoted eight to the duties 
of religion, eight to tlie administration of public affairs, and 
the remdning eight were allotted to the different purposes of 
study, refreshment, &c. It would far exceed our limits to en« 
ter into a particuUir detail of the actions of this prince ; but 
his public and private life are amply delineated by Asserius^ 
Ethelwood, and Spelman, as well as by other historians ; and 
after making ample allowance for the exaggerations, to wluch 
his real excellences and signal services to his country, in con- 
junction with the regal dignity, might be supposed to give 
Hse in the writings of contemporary or succeeding authors, a 
multitU(Unous mass of collateral evidence, arising from indis- 
putable circumstances, demonstrate him to have been one of 
the greatest princes of all those whose names are recorded in 
the annals of royalty. 

His regulation of the police, which was eminently calculate 
ed for the extirpation of those disorders^ which many years of 
anarchy and rapine had produced, merits a particular comme- 
moration! as it not only shews the sagacity of the legislator, 
but also developes the social circumstances of those calami- 
tous timeS) of which a modem inhabitant of this kingdom can 
scarcely form any adequate idea. The multiplied scenes of 
violence and depredation, which had extended to erery comer 
of the country, had given rise to an unexpected and singular 
species of disorder. The Saxons were frequently plundered 
by banditti of their own countrymen disguised in the habit of 
Danes ; and it was customary among both nations to steal not 
only cattle, but also men and women, and to sell them to each 
other.* For this reason a law was enacted which prohibited 
the sale of cattle or slaves without a voucher. But for the pre- 
vention of those and many other disorders of a similar nature^ 
nothing could be better calculated than the system of general 
responsibility, which Alfred established. Every householder 
was answerable not only for his own family, but also for any 
stranger who lodged more than two nights in his house. The 
village or town was answerable for each householder, the hun- 
dred for each town of its district, and thet»>unty for each hun. 
di*ed which it comprised. By this responsibility of the divi- 

* Tindal's Notes on Rapln, vol. 1. p. 95. 
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vions and subdivisions numberless evils were repressed, social 
ofder was re-established, and the inconveniences under which 
it laid the people were amply compensated by the public tran- 
quillity and private security which it produced. Without ad- 
mitting the hyperbolical assertions of Ingulphus, and other 
historians his copyists, that money might have been left in 
the highways at night and found in the morning, and that gold 
bracelets were hung upon trees and bushes, which, although 
left unguarded, remained without molestation, facts which uni- 
versal experience renders incredible ; the concurrent testimo* 
ny of writers evidently proves, that the regulations of Alfred 
were productive of national and individual benefits, superior 
to any which the kingdom had ever before enjoyed. If trial 
by jories, the invaluable privilege of Englishmen, was not first 
established, it appears to have been first regulated in his reign. 
This monarch, in fine, may be regarded as the great legisla- 
tor of the country) and the fatlicr of the Anglo-Saxon consti- 
tution. 

It may readily be presumed that a prince so attentive to 
every circumstance of improvement, would not overlook the 
importance of navigation -and commerce ; and accordingly we 
find, that he assiduously employed himself in giving to these 
l^reat foundations of national greatness all the perfection and 
extension of which they appear to have been in that age sus- 
ceptible« He rendered his fleet so formidable that he defeat- 
ed the Danes in several naval engagements. Historians also 
inform us, that he caused many ships to be constructed for 
the purpose of being let out to merchants, who, as they relate, 
traded to India. ' Some imagine that these adventurers sailed 
to Alexandria, and then crossing over to the Red Sea proceed- 
ed to the Malabar coast ; but Rapin conjectures with much 
greater probability, that they never advanced farther than the 
Levant, which was a long voyage in that age, when the use of 
the mariner's compass was unknown. It is also related by 
William of Malmsbury, that Alfred sent Sighelm, Bishop of 
Sherbom, to Rome^ with presents to the Pope ; and that this 
prelate travelled from thence to India, with gifts from the king 
to the Christians of St^ Thomas ; but this story seems to be 
of doubtful authenticity. It appears more certain that he di- 
rected an expedition into the Greenland Seas^ the journal of 

VOL. I. 15 
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which, in his own preface to Orosius, is a cuiiout maDtraient 
of ancient navigation, and shews that the manners and condi- 
tion of the Fins and the Laplanders were tlie seme in that as 
in the present age. 

If we have heen somewhat diffuse in our view of the chanc* 
tcr and conduct of this monarch, the glory of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, it must be considered, that his reign constitutes a vt* 
markable and illustrious epoch in our national annals. He 
died A. D. 900, in the fifty-second year of his age, after a 
reign of thirty years, unblemished by any vice or weakness ; 
during which, without ever being elated with success or de« 
pressed by misfortune, he proceeded with a steady progress 
in his glorious career, and established an immortal reputatioo^ 

Alfred was succeeded by his son Bdward, from whose mUi** 
tary talents he had often derived assistance in the fiel<L This 
prince, who steadily adhered to his father's masima. and imi- 
tated his example, supported himself with firmness against all 
his enemies. He fought many successful baUles against die 
Danes ; and, in the end, had the good fortune to restore peace 
to the kingdom. Aherwards he repaired many old, and built 
some new towns, which he peopled promiscuously with Sax- 
ons and Danes, towards whom he acted with stiict impartiality. 
By this conduct he not only re.peopled and improved the . 
country, but concilbted so much the affections of the Danes 
of the East Anglian kingdom, that ^they voluntarily submit- 
ted to his dominion, while, by his arms, he reduced those of 
Northumberland, and rendered them tributary. Although a 
great part of his time was spent in the field, he assiduously 
cultivated the arts of peace, and used all possible means to 
civilize his subjects. He constructed several forts near the 
Danish frontiers, having always the circumspection to canton 
his army in such a manner as to cover completely the woi^s, 
90 that nothing might impede their execution. He promul- 
gated a variety of laws, from the tenor of which it appears, 
that those who committed offences, for which they were una- 
ble to pay the penalty imposed, expiated them by the forfei- 
ture of their freedom ; and this seems to have been one of the 
principal sources of personal slavery among the Saxons. This 
monarch had three daughters who were married to the Em- 
peror of Germany, the King of France, and the Duke of Saxo- 
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ny. He rcig&rd twenty-fbur years with disUDguished reputa- 
tion, and left} by three wives, a nutnerous posterity. 

Athelstan, his eldest son, succeeded him A. D. 935. This 
prisce convened several general assemblies^ in which many 
laws, which breathe a true spirit of patriotism, were enacted ; 
but his attention to civil affairs was soon interrupted by the 
alarm of war. The Northumbrian Danes had joined their for- 
ces with those of the Scots, and made an incursion into the 
English territories ; but their measures were soon broken by 
the vigorous and successful efforts of Athelstan. Shortly af* 
ter, however, the kingdom was greatly endangered by a gene* 
nd confederacy of the Wehb, the Northumbrians, the Scots, 
mtd the Irish Danes, under the command of their king. An* 
laff. These nations had prepared a formidable naval and mili- 
tary armament in the nothem parts of the island for the pur- 
pose of effecting an invasion, at the same time, by land and 
by sea. But Athelstan anticipated them by marching with a 
powerful army, while a competent naval force advanced along 
the coast. Having brought the confederates to action, he gain- 
tdy although with great loss, a decisive victory. This battle 
is said to have been attended with greater slaughter than any 
that had hitherto been fought in this island. After this im. 
portant event, which happened A. D, 938, Athelstaa turned 
bis arms against the Cornish Britons, dispossessed -them of 
Exeter, and drove them beyond the river Tamar. This year, 
also, he obliged Ludwald, king of Wales, to pay him a tribute 
of twenty pounds weight of gold, 300 of silver, 25,000 oxen, 
and as many hounds and hawks as he should require. His 
various and splendid successes carried his fame into foreign 
countries. Several of the continental princes courted his al- 
liance, and the emperor Otho the Great married one of his 
daughters. Presents of gems, vessels of onyx, rich perfumes, 
horses with superb furniture, and various other articles of 
splendid ornament, such as had never been seen in England, 
before his time, were made him by foreign potentates. 

In a view of the progress of commerce, it is worthy of re- 
mark, that this monarch enacted a law which conferred on 
every merchant, who made three voyages to the Mediterra- 
nean, the honours and privileges of a gentleman. From this 
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circumstftnce^ which shews how much Athelstan was sensible 
of the importance of commerce, Mr. Anderson conjecturest 
with great probability, that notwithstanding what historians re- 
late conceding the Oriental and Levantine trade, carried on 
in the reign of king Alfred, voyages to the countries within tlie 
straits were, in those days, exceedingly rare ; and thatyaltliough 
the correspondence which all Chiiatian countries then had with 
Rome, might allure some of our merchants to make an adven- 
ture thither by sea, most of our correspondence with that city 
and court was carried on through France and Lombardy.* 
Allhelstan having repulsed all ^is enemies, and considerably, 
aggrandized the power of the Anglo-Saxon kingdom, died un- 
married, A. D. 941, in the fourteenth year of a glonous reign. 
Edmund his brother, who succeeded him, was a prince of a 
martial disposition, an able statesman, and an active comman- 
der. He bad not long enjoyed the regal dignity, befoi*e his 
talents were called into exertion by a revolt of the Danes, which 
he punished by dispossessing them of several towns in Mercia, 
which, till then, they had been permitted to hold. He also 
chastised the Northumbrians, and reduced a great part of their 
country, together wiih Cumberland, which was then an inde- 
pendent sovereignty. This last, Edmund bestowed on Malcolm, 
king of Scotland, on condition that he should defend the north- 
ern parts of the Anglo-Saxon kingdom against any future at- 
tacks of the Danes : thus> by a wise p6licy, he detathed the 
Scots from their Danish alliance, and interested them in thede. 
fence of the country which had so often been desolated by their 
ravages. This monarch, after having considerably enlarged 
his dominions, and increased the prosperity of his subjects, un- 
fortunately fell by assassination. The occasion of this catas- 
trophe, which happened in the seventh year of his reign, was 
the entrance of an out-law, named Lcof, into the hall where he 
was sitting at table on a solemn festival. The king, incensed 
at the audacity of this delinquent, rose up to seize him, and a 
struggle ensuing between them, in Which they both fell on 
the floor, the assassin gave him a mortal wound, of which he 
immediately expired. 

• Hist. Commerce, vol. 1. p. 90. 
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The two sons of Edmuod being yet in their infancy , he was 
succeeded by Edred, his brother, a prudent and sagacious 
prince, who over-awed all bis enemies ; and, during a reign 
of nine years, maintained the tranquillity of the kingdom with 
few interruptions. 

Edwy, the eldest son of Edmund, succeeded his uncle Ed- 
red. Of this prince, the monkish writers hare drawn a very 
unfavourable portrait. He was only fourteen years of age at 
his accession, and he seems to have been unfortunate in as- 
cending the throne at a time when the disaentions, which 
prevailed between the monks and the secular clergy, convulsed 
the state. The king adhered to the latter ; and, having banish- 
ed Dunstan,who headed the monks, the disgraced party had so 
great an influence in the kingdom as to invest his younger 
brother, Edgar, with the regal authority over Northumberland 
and Mercia. Edwy died about two years after this event ; the 
chagrin occasioned by this dismemberment of his dominions 
being generally assigned as the cause of his death. 

In consequence of his death, Edgar, bis brother, at the age 
of sixteen, became king of all England. He attached himself to 
the interests of the monks, to whom he owed his first eleva- 
tion ; and, in the succeeding part of his reign, he found them 
a powerful support. His political conduct was equally prudent 
and successful ; and his reign was pacific and prosperous. He 
perfectly understood, and vigilantly maintained, his superiority 
over the Danish and Welsh princes, his neighbours and tribu- 
taries, but made few or no conquests, contenting himself with 
the voluntary submission that was readily paid to his para- 
mount authority ; while he maintained the tranquillity of the 
kingdom, by keeping constantly in readiness a more formida- 
ble naval and military force than had ever been- seen in the 
reigns of his predecessors. . The credibility of history will 
not, however, allow us to adopt the improbable stories which 
monkish writers relate concerning the maritime power of this 
prince. According to Hovcden and Florence of Worcester, 
his different fleets comprised 3,600 stout ships. Others aug- 
ment the number to 4,000 ; and, to give a greater air of proba- 
bility to the statement, they gravely inform us that, to enable 
him to maintain this immense navy, the greatest that the world 
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haa e¥6r seen, eight tributary kings, viz. tboee of some part of 
Ireland or Scotland, with those of Wales, Cumberland, the 
isles of Mann, &c. were at his command, and joined their coih 
tribotions with those of his own subjects. That these might 
attend him at Chester, and that they should row his barge oa 
the river, as some of his encomiasts inform us, are facts not 
altogether improbable ; but that he should, with the assistance 
of ail the petty princes, his tributaries, equip such a fleets atnl 
find seamen to man so many ships, ia an age when there was 
so little foreign trade, is repugnant to all credibility. We are 
not, indeed, to imagine, that the ships of war in that age re* 
sembled those of modern tiroes ; but how small soever we. may 
suppose their dimensions to have been, their number is incre- 
dible ; and William Thome, a monk, who seems to have pos- 
sessed a greater degree of veracity than the rest of bis frater- 
nity, making the whole marine of this prince to consist of no 
more than 400 vessels, appears to exhibit the nearest approxi- 
mation to truth.* 

From the prosperous and peaceable state of the kingdcMn, 
during the reign of this prince, it is easy to conceive that com- 
merce flourished more than in any other period of the Anglo- 
Saxon monarchy, although not to such an extent as those ex- 
aggerated relations seem to imply ; and it must also be admit- 
ted that Edgar possessed great virtues, as well as great abili- 
ties. To his prudent conduct, his uninterrupted prosperity 
must undoubtedly be, in a great measure, attributed ; but it 
must at the same time be acknowledged, that with bis shining 
qualities were intermixed some considerable vices. His lewd- 
ness was inexcusable,and the luxury of his court was excessive. 
He was tob lavish of his favours, especially to the monks ; 
and his attachment to their party was one of the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of his reign. He built or repaired upwards 
of forty religious houses in different parts o^the kingdom. He 
also recalled Dunstan from exile, and successively promoted 
him to the bishopricks of Worcester and London, and after- 
wards to the archiepiscopal see of Canterbury. This celebrat- 
ed monk was his principal favourite ^nd counsellor,and his sage 
advice was, in all probability, the cause of Edgar's greatness 

♦ And. Hist. Com. vol. 1. p. 95. 
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and prosperity. This monarch, being Very yoiiog at his acces- 
tiioo> his judicious conduct must have been the effect of wise 
counsel) which no man was better qualified to give than Dun* 
Stan) whoy whatever might be his vices, undoubtedly possess* 
ed extraordinary abilities, being a man of quality by birth, and 
joining to the advantages of an excellent education, an uncom- 
mon skill in managing the minds of the people. The attach* 
ment of this king to the monks, must, in his circumatancesy 
be considered as a mai*k both of gratitude and policy ; for they 
were the architects of his fortune, the supporters of his autho- 
rity, and the trumpeters of his fame. Edgar had the g9od for- 
tune to terminate, in the arms of victory, a reign of glory and 
pe^ce ; for the Welsh having made some incursions on the 
frontiers, be entered Glamorganshire with an army ; and hav- 
ing triumphed over his enemies, and pluiKlered their country, 
be was touched with compassion on seeing the misery of the 
people, and caused the greatest part of the booty to be restor- 
ed ; exhibiting, in that humane procedure, an unequivocal 
proof of the goodness of his heart, and acquiring a glory,^ 
more solid and permanent than victory and conquest can be- 
stow. On his return from this expedition, he died, after a 
abort illness, in the thirty-third year of his age, universally 
lamented by his subjects, whose regret for hb loss was con- 
firmed and heightened by ensuing disasters. 

Edward, his eldest son, was, by. the authority and influence 
of Dunstan, then Archbishop of Canterbury, advanced to the 
throne, although Elfrida his step-mother ineffectually endea- 
voured to place on it, her own son, yet an infant. The young 
king being only fourteen years of age at his accession, and 
placed under the tuitbn of Dunstan, behaved with such pru- 
dence as afforded to his subjects the most flattering hopes. 
" But before he had enjoyed the regal dignity four years, he 
was treacherously murdered by the command of bis step-mo- 
ther ; and) in consideration of his youth, Uie reputation of his 
virtue, and his deplorable castastrophe, he is dignified in our 
histories with the title of martyr. 

The reign of Ethelred II. his brother and successor, Tvas 
one of the most calamitous in the history of this kingdom'; 
although, at the time of his accession, it was in a peaceable 
and prosperous state. Tranquillity, however, had produced 
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riches and luxury ; and ve cannot peruse the history of those 
times, without observing an almost universal corruption of 
morals. The dissentions, indeed, which, during the space of 
thirty years, had prevailed in the Church, involving no doctri- 
nal dispute, but exhibiting merely a contest between the monks 
'and the secular clergy, for temporal emoluments, were pecu- 
liarly calculated to weaken the influence of religion on the 
minds of the people. Saints indeed were multiplied, but 
without contributing much to the conversion of sinners, while 
the contest between the two great bodies of the clergy for 
wealth and pre-eminence convulsed the Church and the king- 
doku ; and> by degrading the sanctity of religion, tended to in. 
troduce moral profligacy. In this reign, the monks, who, from 
the time of Edgar's accession, had been all-powerful, lost their 
superiority, and Dunstan, their great supporter, fell into dis- 
grace. On him, indeed, the strength of their party seems to 
have principally depended ; and the want of his counsel, in 
political affairs, might perhaps have been one considerable 
cause of the public misfortunes ; for, whatever the character 
of this monk might have been in other respects, he was cer- 
tainly a consummate statesman ; and if no other proof exist- 
ed, the prosperity of the nation, whilst his influence prepon- 
derated, contrasted with the calamities which followed his dis- 
grace, would afford the strongest presumption in favour of his 
political talents. Leaving, therefore, the opinion of his sanc- 
tity to the testimony of the monks, and the belief of the cre- 
dulous, Dunstan will, at this day, appear to have been among 
the Anglo Saxons, what Richelieu was in France, a shining, 
but an unprincipled character. Such a ooupsellor would, how- 
ever, have been necessary amidst the convulsions of this reign. 
During the space of near sixty years, the foi*eign Danes seem- 
ed to have almost forgotten England ; and those of that nation 
who were settled here, considered it as their native country. 
In the reign of Ethelred, however, they began to renew their 
invasions from the continent ; and the tributary Danish princes 
in the island, seizing so favourable an opportunity of freeing 
themselves from the dominion of the English, formed, with 
their countrymen, a potent confederacy ; which, after deluge 
ing the country with blood, and rendering it an extensive scene 
of desolation, at last effected the subversion of the Anglo 
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Sasoa go?erament> and iMrou^ht the whole hingdoiu Ymdes 
suhjcclion to Deomark. 

If it were even consistent with our plan, it would he^-im* 
possible to exhibit the particulars o£ these Danish wars» 
which) \\ke those between the Saxons and the Britons, wer« 
carried on in an irregular manner, and of which the occur- 
rencea are con&sedly related by historians. In perusing the 
moat dettdled histories of those times, we frequently find our- 
selves at a loss to trace the operations of desultory wars un* 
4eruken for plunder, in an age when accurate information 
was difficult to he obtained ; and we frequently meet with the 
Danish leaders^ and their ferocious bands in different parts of 
the kingdom; without being able to discover how they got thi- 
ther, or by what route they had marched. As the ravages of 
these northern nations were not confined to this kingdom, the 
relation of their exploits is not peculiar to our history ; and, 
consequently, a general view of their system of depredation^ 
and qf their mode of warfare, will be exhibited with greater 
propriety in our investigation of the history of Denmark and 
Scandinavia, than in this place. If, however, our accounts of 
the wars, of which, in those ages, this island was the ensan- 
guined theatre, are extremely confused, and often contradic- 
tory, the particular occurrences are at this day, for the most 
part, uninteresting ; and the general results of those compli- 
cated transactions, are alone worthy the attention of modem 
readers. 

Ethelred is, by all historians, repi^sented as a prince equally 
unwarlike and impolitic, and the events of his reign plainly 
shew that he was not less unfortuifate. He was almost con- 
stantly betrayed by his favourites and confidents, and his fleets 
and armies, which were not inconsiderable, were generally 
defeated. The whole kingdom eadiibited a scene of general 
calamity and devastation. The Danes, with the most savage 
barbarity, took and destroyed almost all the cities and towns, 
except London, plundered the villages, and massacred multi- 
tudes of the people without distinction of age, sex, or condi- 
tion. Ethelred, by the advice of the Archbishop oF Canter- 
bury and <the nobility, at last purchased their retreat with ft 
large sum of money, which, as Rapin observes, would have, 
been much better bestowed in fortifying the kingdom against 
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their attacks ; for the present made to this band, served only 
to ailure othet*s, who followed in rapid succession.* Sweiny 
king of Denmark, and Olaus, king of Norway, encouraged by 
the success of their subjects, equipped a numerous fleet, sail- 
ed up the Thames, and made several attempts upon. London 9 
but not being able to take the city, they retired and compen- 
sated their disappointment by ravaging Kent, Hampshire, and 
Sussex, threatening, at the same time, to desolate the whole 
kingdom. Ethelred, in this extremity^ had recourse to his 
former expedient of purchasing peace with a lafge sum of 
money. The two kings then retired to Southampton, and 
Olaus embracing Christianity, returned to Norway, and never 
more disturbed England. The payment of the money stipu- 
lated to the king of Denmark being delayed, that prince re- 
newed the war, sailed up the Severn, and committed the most 
horrible ravages. The Danes were every where victorious; 
and the forces of the English were no sooner levied than de- 
feated. Ethelred seeing no other means of preservation than 
the payment of money, at last signed a treaty with the king of 
Denmark, by which he consented to give him 30,000/. This 
sum, which in those days was very considerable, was levbd 
by a tax upon land, called Danegelt, from which both the 
monks and the secular clergy found means to be exempted.t 
In consequence of this agreement, part of the Danes returned 
home ; but great pumbers remained behind, and lived inter- 
mixed with the English. 

This is the period on which historians fix far the relation of 
a general massacre of the Danes, by Ethelred's orders, pri- 
vately despatched to evei^ part of the kingdom ; a circum- 
atance of our history which has given rise to so many disputes, 
and td such a variety of incredit»le stories. That it has been 
exaggerated by our historians is not to be doubted ; for it was 
next to impossible, that such a transaction could take place in 
Northumberland and East Anglia, which were chiefly inhabit, 
ed by Danes. It is, however, extremely probable, that a par- 
tial massacre was effected ; and historians say, that Guniida, 
sister of the king of Denmark, a lady of great virtue, who had 
embraced the Christian religion, and was married to a Danish 
nobieman domiciliated in England^ was one of the victimi of 

• Eaom. vol i r> tlB. f Ibid. p. 130. 
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this mnguiDftiy policy. It is said that she had at first been 
spared, and that by Ethelred's special command, she and her 
children were massacred with the most horrid circamstances 
of cruelty, meeting with heroic fortitude that death, which 
was shortly after severely revenged. 

This bloody tragedy which, according to oar histories, was 
acted on the 1 Sth of November A. D. 1002, completed the 
guilt and the misfortunes of Ethelred, and his scarcely less 
l^uilty subjects. Swein, king of Denmark, on receiving Intel* 
Hgence of this horrid transaction, vowed that he would never 
rest till he had desolated England by fire and •sword; and he 
made no delay in carrying his threats into execution. Having 
equipped a powerful fleeti he made his first landing in Corn- 
wal, and proceeding to Exeter, put all the inhabitants to the 
sword, and reduced the town to ashes. The war was now 
earned forward with the most implacable animosity, not for 
the sake of plunder, as formerly, but on a principle of ven» 
geance and extermination. Ail the kingdom, except London, 
was subdued ; and it would be both tedious and shocking to 
relate the horrible destruction of York, Lincoln, Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Canterbury, Thetford, and, in fine, of all the principal 
towns, with the inhuman butchery of their inhabitants. Lon- 
don, the only remdning possession of Ethelred, was several 
limes attempted by the Danes, who were always repulsed. 
This metropolis of England, being «t that time surrounded 
with strong walh, both towards the land and the river, was on 
all sides completely fortified against the armies and fleets of 
the enemy. 'Ethelred, however, after having long remained 
shut up in his capital, apprehending that his subjects would at 
last deliver him up to the king of Denmark, from whom he 
could expect no mercy, withdrew privately from the city with 
his family, and retired into Normandy. The Londoners, not 
thinking it prudent any longer to support the cause of a 
prince by whom they were abandoned, surrendered the city to 
Swein, and acknowled}^ed him sole king of England. This 
monarch, surviving his conquest but one year, Canute, his 
son, was proclaimed king by the Danes, but the English re- 
called Ethelred, and promised him their support. Canute 
h<9Wever, although at the head of that army which had already 
conquered England, suddenly evacuated the kingdom, and re- 
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turned to Denmark. The cause of this precipitate retreat, 
was the revolt of his younger brother, who had been left re- 
gent of Denmark, during the absence of his father Swein, and, 
on receiving intelligence of his death, had assumed the regal 
authority. Canute, therefore, rightly judged it imprudent to 
neglect his patrimonial inheritance for a country newly sub* 
dued, and every where ripe for defection ; especially, as in 
case of an unfavourable turn of affairs, he could scarcely ex- 
pect any succours from Denmark while that kingdom remain- 
ed in the possession of his hostile brother. But, after having 
secured the allegiance of his paternal kingdom, he retunied 
the next year to England, and renewed the war ; which again 
exhibited Vn uninterrupted series of successes on the side of 
the Danes, and of disasters on that of the English. Ethelred 
again shut himself up in the capital, while Canute, like his 
father, subdued city after city, and province after province. 
But, as this prince had embraced the Christian religion, his 
victories were not stained with the same degree of barbarity ; 
and the war was conducted on a principle of conquest rather 
than of extermination. During its continuance Ethelred died 
at London, A. D. 1016, in the thirty-seventh year of a most 
disastrous reign, and in the fiftieth year of his age.. 

In reviewing the misfortunes of this calamitous period, the 
historian and the politician must be at a loss to discover what 
had become of Edgar's all-powerful fleet. Between his reign 
and that of Ethelred, only the short space of four years,during 
which Edward swayed the sceptre, had elapsed ; and, in that 
short interval, no disaster had happened to weak'en the power, 
or to diminish the naval force of the kingdom ; yet, from the 
Tery commencement of this Danish war,'we hear of no other 
than some feeble and unsuccessful efforts of the English by 
tea ; but, on the contrary, the liuperiority of tl\e Danes on that 
element was at the least as great as it was on the land. They 
continually sailed from one part of (he coast to another, and at 
different times ascended the Humber, the Thames, and the 
Severn, with scarcely any opposition from the English navy. 
From a consideration of these circumstances, a judicious in- 
quirer will be strongly inclined to suspect, that the greatest 
part of Edgar's formidable and almost innumerable fleet was 
no more than a chimaera, which never had any existence on 
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the seas or in the ports of the island, but only'in the prosti- 
tuted pages of the monliish historians. 

On the death of Ethelred* Edmund, his son, sumamed Iron- 
side, was proclsdroed king by the English, while the Dstnes 
adhered to Canute. This prince, regarding London as the 
grand support of Edmund* and the principal obstacle to his 
own success, resolved on its reduction, and, accordingly, made 
a formidable effort for that purpose, but was, by the valour of 
the citizens, repulsed with considerable loss, and obliged to 
raise the siege. Considering this capital as the great object 
of the contest, he resolved once more to assault it by land and 
by water ; but the progress of his ships up the Thames, being 
impeded by the bridge, which, at that time, although con- 
structed with timber, appears to have been strongly fortified, 
he was obliged to have recourse to an extraordinary and im- 
mensely laborious expedient. This was no less than the cutting 
of a vast ditch from Rotherhithe> passing in a semicircular di- 
rection, at a considerable distance from the Thames, and open- 
ing into that river opposite to the western extremity of the 
city. Having drawn his ships through this canal, the blockade 
of London was completed.* Notwithstanding this stupendous 
stratagem, the Danish king being constantly repulsed in all 
his assaults, was a second time compelled to raise the siege. 

Edmund was not less remarkable for his actirity and cou- 
rage, than his father had been for his inertness and pusillani- 
mity. He constantly met his enemies in the field, and carried 
on his military operations with extraordinary vigour. The 
events of this war are very confusedly related by historians ; 
but it appears that not fewer than five pitched battles were in 
one year fought between the two rival kings, with various suc- 
cess, and, that in one of these the Danish army would have 
been almost annihilated, had not Edmun J been betrayed by 
the Duke of Mercia. The two monarchs at last having col- 
lected their whole force, were preparing for an engagement, 
which would, in all probability, have decided their fate, and 
that of the kingdom, in one day ; but Edmund proposed to the 
Danish king to trust the decision to a single combat, which 
Canute declining, by reason of his inferiority to his antagonist 
in bodily strength, a treaty was concluded by which the king- 

* Pennant^s Lond. p. 281, and the authorities there quoted. 



dom was divided between them, with the reversion of the 
whole to the survivor. By this partition, all the country south 
of the Thames, with the city of London and part of £sse3c« 
was assigned to Edmund, and the rest allotted to the share of 
Canute.* Several of our historians say, that the single com- 
bat actually took place, and amuse us with a circumstantial 
account of it, as if they had been spectators or seconds ; btit 
their discordances only serve to perplex their readers, and to 
render tbeir relations of doubtful authenticity. Edmund did 
not, however,, long enjoy his peaceable sovereignty, being 
murdered about a year after, at the instigation of the traitor 
Edric, Duke of Mercia. But the accounts which historians 
give of his death are not less discordant than those of his sin- 
gle combat with the Danish king. 

Canute, in consequence of Edmund's death, convened an 
assembly of the nobles, and put in his claim to the government 
of the united monarchy ; and, although some did not willingly 
acknowledge, none durst openly dispute his right. The peo* 
pie had, indeed, too long and too severely smarted under, the 
scourge of a destructive war, to have any great inclination to 
renew its calamities for the sake of deciding who should be 
•heir master.. The children of Edmund were, therefore, aban- 
doned, and Canute acquired the undivided sovereignty. Thus 
was the Danish government established in England, and the 
monarchy of the Anglo-Saxons subverted about one hundred 
and ninety years after its foundation by Egbert. 

Canute in many respects shewed himself worthy of his ex- 
alted dignity, and, speaking in general terms, was one of the 
greatest and best monarchs that had ruled over England. One 
of his grand political objects was the incorporation of the two 
nations, which he diligently laboured to accomplish. He sent 
back a great pan qf the Danish troops, who were liberally re* 
warded for their services with English money. The Saxon 
chronicle states, that they received a subsidy of 83,000/. of 
which 1 1,000 was furnished by the city of London. This sum, 
which in those days was very great, especially considering the 
amount of those which had formerly been levied, exhibits a 
demonstrative proof of the opulence to which the country and 
the capital had already attained. Canute, while king of Eng* 

• Rapin, vol. 1. ]». t24.— Brompton, p. 906. 
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Uod) made several voyages to his Danish dominions ; andy 
either through piety or ostentation, took a journey to Romet 
where he appeared with great splendour^as received with ex- . 
traordinary respect, and left many marks of his munificence. 
His name derives as much lustre from his magnanimity and 
iovc of justice^ as from his political and military talents. One 
of the first acts of his reign was to condemn to death Edric 
Duke of Mercia, the assassin of Edmund.* To put an end to 
the existence of a disloyal traitor, whom conscience could not 
hind nor favours render faithful, and who converted his wealth 
and his power to the worst of purposes, was an act holh of 
justice and policy. This monarch seemed intent on effacing 
from the minds of his subjects the rememberance of past cala* 
mities,and on restoring tranquillity and social order through- 
Mit bis dominions. He spent the last years of his life in the 
enjoyment of peace, and the exercise of piety, and died A.D. 
1036, in the twentieth yeai* of his reign. 

Harold, from his swiftness in running, sumamed Harefootf 
succeeded bis father Canute, in the throne of England ; but 
made no great figure either in war or in peace, and except 
same political manoeuvres relative to the succession, chiefiy 
conducted by Earl Godwin, his short reign of four years af« 
fords few materials for history. 

Hardicanute, the son of Canute, by Emma of Normandy, re- 
lict of Ethelred, next ascended the throne. He was indolent 
and luxurious ; aud bis reign, of only two years, being ren« 
dered burdensome to the nation, by the accumulation of taxes, 
he lived unbeloved and died uniamented. He used to spend 
whole days and nights in feasting and carousing, and his death, 
which happened suddenly at a banquet; at Lambeth, A. D. 
1042, 18 generally ascribed to his excess on such occasions. 
With this prince ended the monarchy of the Danes in Eng- 
land, after it had continued about twenty-eight years. 

Edward the Confessor, the son of Ethelred, and Emma, was, 
at this juncture, advanced to the throne of his ancestors ; and 
in him the Saxon line was restored. This prince was placed 
Qn the throne by the influence of Earl Godwin, whose interest 

• Camp. Polit. Survey, mar^. note, vol. 2. i^. 355.— Ingulph, Hist 
p. 62. 
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he secured b^ engaging to many his daughter. The supe- 
riority of this nobleman's genius, his great alliances, his high 
dignities, and important offices, had long rendered him the 
principal arbiter of public affairs. Having convened an as*' 
sembly, to which it appears that the English alone had been 
called, he displayed, in an eloquent oration, the calamities which 
the country had suffer<sd from the Danes. Some passages of 
this speech are worthy of remark, as they inform us of several 
particulars relative to the tyranny of the Danes, and the state 
of degradation to which the English had been reduced, before 
the equitable reign of Canute had incorporated the two na- 
tions, and destroyed all partial distinctions. He calls to their 
rememberance those unhappy times when, if an Englishman 
and a Dane happened to meet at a bridge, the former durst 
not move a step until the latter had passed ; and when an 
Englishman meeting a Dane and omitting to make a bow of 
reverence was sure to bcs severely beaten. Historians relate 
that this oration had such an effect on the minds of the as. 
sembly as to produce an unanimous decree, that no prince of 
the Danish race should ever ascend the throne of Ei^land. 
It is also said to have been likewise resolved in this council, 
that the Danes should be expelled from the kingdom, and that 
this decree was immediately carried into execution. Ponta- 
nus, the Danish historian, relates a tale equally improbable s 
he asserts that the Danes were all massacred in one night, by 
the treachery of Harold, the son of Earl Godwin. Here again 
we meet with one of those difficulties which so frequently 
occur in the histories both of our own and of other nations- 
The Danes had long been in possessten of Northumberland, 
Mcrcia, and East Anglia. They had frequently ravaged, and 
at last conquered, the whole kingdom. Four Danish khigs 
had already swajed the sceptre. These circumstances, col- 
leclivcly considered, afford a strong presumption that the 
Danes were the most powerful party, and render the, stories 
of their expulsion or massacre extremely improbable. But» 
on the other side, what became of those mighty Danes, who, 
after having been so long absolute masters of the kingdom, 
are, from the accession of Edward the Confessor, no more 
noticed in our histories than if they had never existed? This 
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constitutes an historical problem of which M. Rapin honestly 
acknowledges himself unable to give the solution. 

Edward was addicted to a superstitious kind of piety, and 
is represented by the monkish historians as a saint, although 
some parts of his conduct seem very ill calculated to entitle 
him to such, a distinction ; and paiticularly his treatment of 
his wife and his mother, appears not less repugnant to sanc- 
tity than to good policy. Had not his hatred to his wife and 
ber family determined him to abstain from consummating his 
marriage^ he might have left his crown to his own descen- 
dants, and prevented the kingdom from falling under the dO" 
minion of a foreign dynasty. But the monks, with whom he 
seems to have been a great favourite, not contented with 
ascribing to him all the virtues necessary for his passport to 
paradise, have ranked him among saints of the first class. A 
saint, Kbwever, without miracles was, in those days, likely to 
make a poor figure, and, therefore, those advocates of his 
sanctity assure us, that, among a variety of other supematu- 
ml gifts, he had received from heaven the peculiar privilege 
of curing the scrophula. This miraculous power was long 
supp<^d to have descended to his successors, who certainly 
were not all of them saints. The royal family of France was, 
likewise, from the time of Clovis, supposed to possess the 
same heavenly prerogative ; but the light of philosophy has 
dispelled those chimaeras of superstition ; and the power of 
working miracles has long since been resigned to the saints 
of unlettered ages. 

The three most conspicuous acts of Edward's reign were 
the remission of the taft called Danegelt, the collection of the 
West Saxon, Mercian, and Danish laws hitherto observed in 
those different provinces, which, with a variety of alterations 
and amendments, were reduced into one code, for the use of 
the whole kingdom, and the building of the royal palace and 
abbey of Westminster, which he only just lived to see finish- 
ed and consecrated, when he died, A. D. 1066, after a reign 
of twenty-four years, leaving the succession unsettled. 

Harold, the son of Earl Godwin, who inherited all the ta- 
lents and genius of his father, joined to a much greater affa- 
bility of manners, had, during the reign of Edward, acquired 
a degree of popularity, which, at this critical juncture, raised 
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him to the vacant throne/ The manner in which the succes* 
sion was deter mined> is differently related by historians, ac- 
cording as ihey were inclined to his party, or to that of the 
Duke of Normandy. Some say that he was elected by the 
witena-gemot, or general assembly of the prelates and nobi* 
lily, others that he extorted a nomination from his dying pre* 
decessor, while others assert that he usurped the crown with* 
out any formality or troubling himself about the consent of the 
nation ; and as it is impossible to reconcile their contradic- 
* tions, it is useless to waste time in examining their veracity. 
By whatever means Harold obtamed the crown, his political 
and military talents rendered him worthy of wearing it ; but 
he had no sooner assumed the regal dignity than he was me- 
naced witli an invasion from Normandy. While he was pre- 
paring to repel the threatened attack, his brother. Tasty, who 
had been banished in the reign of king Edward, returned with 
a piratical fleet, and, after hamssing the eoests of the islandf 
endeavoured to gain possession of Northumberlaind, of which 
he had formerly been earl. Failing in this attempt, he went 
to Norway and prevailed on Har&gar, king of that country, to 
join him in the invasion of his brother's dominions. Being 
arrived on the coast of England with a formidable fleet and a 
numerous army, they entered the Humber and sailing up the 
Ouse, landed their forces at Riccal, not far from York.* The 
Earls of Northumberland and Chester venturing to ^ve them 
battle at Fulford, near York, were defeated and their army 
almost totally destroyed. The Norwegians immediately be- 
sieged York, which shortly after surrendered, and then began 
their march northward; but Harold, on receiving intelligence 
of these transactions, marched with a powerful army against 
the invaders, who, on his approach, directed their route to- 
wards the Humber, where they had left their vessels. Ha- 
rold, however, coming up with them at Stamford Bridge, on 
the river Derwent, about seven miles east of York, and about 
five from the foot of the Wolds, a decisive engagement took 
place. The Norwegians had entrenched themselves on the 
east side of the river, so that they could not be attacked ex- 
cept by the bridge, of which they were masters. The Eng- 
lish king, however, expecting the Norman invasion, saw the 

* Simon Dttnelm. p. 194. 
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necessity of speedily terminating the pi*esent contest) and re- 
solved on the assault of the bridge, which was obstinate lyvde- 
fended by the enemy. The bi*ay^ry of one of-the Norwegians, 
which was sufficient to animate their whole army, deserves to 
be commemorated. This single man defended the bridge, 
with his battle axe, for a considerable timci and, according to 
Brompton, killed forty of the English with his own hand, but, 
at last, being himself slain, the passage was forced, and the 
Norwegians, after an obstinate resistance, totally routed. This 
is supposed to have t>een the most considerable battle that had 
hitherto been fought in England, each of the two armies con* 
sisting of not less than sixty thousand men ; and as it con- 
tinued from seven in the morning till three in the afternoon, 
the contest for victory has seldom been more obstinate. The 
carnage was dreadful : Toston and the king of Norway were 
slain. 

But while success thus attended the arms of Harold, on this 
important occasion, he received intelligence of the landing of 
William Duke of Normandy, at Pevensey, in Sussex, and im- 
mediately marched southward in order to repel the invasion. 
Having, by hasty marches, arrived at London, and reviewed 
his army, he found it greatly diminished, not only by the bat. 
tie of Stamford Bridge, but also by desertion, of which an im- 
politic act on his part had been the cause. At that place a 
vast booty had been foimd in the Norwegian camp, and it was 
the custom in those days to divide all the spdils among the 
ofBcers and soldiers. But Harold had, on this occasion, re- 
tained the whole, a conduct, which, considering his gene- 
rous temper and accustomed liberality, can scarcely be attri- 
buted to any other motive than that of relieving the people, 
as much as possible, from the expenses which the prosecu- 
tion of the Wftr with the Duke of Normandy would neces- 
sarily require ; but, in his circumstances, he ought to have 
consideredf.that on the army his destiny, at that critical junc- 
ture, chiefly depended. All the nobility of the kingdom, how- 
ever, repaired to him at London, and offered him their as- 
sistance. Having collected all the forces he could muster, he 
^commenced his march against the duke, who was encamped 
at Battle, near Hastings.* The conduct of Harold, in hazaid- 

* Rapin^ Hist. vol. 1. lib. 5. p. 141. 
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ing (he fate pf the kingdom on the event of a battier was, per* 
haa^ more heroic than prudent, and the loss of his crown and 
his life was probably owing to his precipitancy. It is unne- 
cessary, in this place, to enter into the details of this celebrat- 
ed engagement, which have so often been repeated by histo- 
rians. The confusion and contradictions found in their rela- 
tions, indeed, render it impossible to exhibit a distinct view of 
the manoeuvres of the two armies, and the particular transac- 
tions of that memorable day, which decided tlic fate of Eng- 
land. All, however, are acquainted with the issue ; but dif- 
ferent historians ascribe the victory of the Normans to differ- 
ent incidents. It seems, however, on the whole, that the 
superiority of their discipline, and the catastrophe of the En- 
glish king, were, under Divine Providence, the causes of their 
success. Their retreating in a close and compact body, a 
manoeuvre which induced the English imprudently to break 
their ranks in order to press the pursuit, first caused victory 
to incline to the side of the duke ; and the death of Harold, 
who, after the battle had lasted from morning till evening, was 
shot into the brains by an arrow, ultimately decided the event 
of the day. The piety, as well as prudence, of the Normans, 
appears also to have been greater than that of the English, as 
the night preceding the battle was, by the former, spent in pre- 
paration for the contest, and in prayer to the Almighty for 
success ; but by the latter in feasting and carousing, suppos- 
ing themselves certain of victory. 

We have, in a former part of this historical summary, made 
some observations on the manners of the Saxons, at the time 
of their entrance into this ktngdom,'and of the constitution 
which they brought from the shores of the Baltic. It is unne- 
cessary to remark, that during the space of six hundred years 
a great alteration must have taken place. With Christianity 
some degree of learning, commerce, and civilization bad been 
introduced ; and a considerable change effected in their man- 
ners and their laws. All these subjects, however, are confus- 
edly and superficially treated by our historians, who have been 
more attentive to the cabals of courts, the operations of war, 
the founding of monasteries, and the intrigues of ecclesiastlcsy 
than to the refinenient of legislation, the progress of science, 
and the state of society. , ^ 
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The witena-gemotS} or general assemblies of the northern 
nations, have already been mentioned, but it is not possible to 
ascertain their origin. It is, however, certain that they form- 
ed the basis of ail those political systems, which were esta- 
blished on the ruins of the Roman empire ; and their exis- 
tence among the Germans, the Goths, and the Lombards is 
well known and clearly authenticated. The fields of Mars 
among the Francs, and the cortes of the Spaniards, were the 
same as the witena-gemots of the Germans. To determine 
who were the persons that composed these assemblies, is also 
a question that has baiiled the researches of all historians and 
political writers. All agree that the nobility constituted an 
important bi-anch, as did also the bishops and principal abbots, 
after the introduction of Christianity ; but whether that class 
of people now called commons constituted any part of this 
great national council is a piY>blem of difiicuU solution. Ra- 
pin has entered into a laborious discussion of these subjects, 
and exhibited in one view a multitude of contradictory argu- 
ments without coming to any decision ; but it is evident, that, 
whatever might have originally been the ca^e, the commons 
were afterwards, in most, or perhaps, all the nations of £u« 
rope, excluded from these legislative assemblies, until re*ad- 
mitted by royal authority. The first well authenticated in- 
stance of the commons of England sending representatives to 
the national senate, will be found in the reign of Edward the 
first, when they were summoned by the Earl of Leicester ; af- 
terwards their rights were gradually established and clearly 
defined. The royal boroughs received from the crown the 
privilege of representation. Knighu of the shire were also 
elected. The qualifications of electors were, at different pe- 
riods, difTerently determined ; and it was not until the eighth 
year of Heniy the fourth, that the right of electing county 
members was extended to all freeholders possessing estates 
of forty shillings per annum. 

During the Heptarchy, some one of the seven kings gene. 
rally possessed a paramount power and preponderating influ^ 
ence over the rest, which has induced several of our modern 
historians to suppose this to have been an affair of convention, 
and a charactesstic of the Anglo-Saxon constitution ; but an 
accurate investigation of that collection of kingdoms will make 
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it appear, that this pre-eminence was founded on superior 
power, rather than acknowledged right. 

In our remarks on the reign of Alfred, the two orders of 
thanes or noblemen are mentioned. In a general view of Sax- 
on society, however, it is necessary to remark that the ceorles 
who held their lands of superior lords and could not alienate 
them, were the lowest class of those who could properly be 
denominated free men. These in dme acquired the privilege 
of arriving at the dignity of thane, if by their industry or good 
fortune they acquired the possession of five hydes of land, a 
house with an inclosed court, a kitchen, and hall with a bell to 
call together the domestics. 

Among the Saxons, however, as among all other nations an- 
cient and modem, a numerous class of people existed who had 
no possessions. In modem Britain, and in every other coun- 
try where liberty reigns, this order of men, how little soever 
favoured by fortune, enjoy all the rights of humanity ; and are 
in regard to their persons, the dis(>osal of their time, and the 
exercise of their talents, equally free with thosp of the high- 
est rank. Among most of the n&tions of antiquity, social dis- 
tinctions were more strongly marked, and the superiority of 
one class of men over a7!t)ther more strictly maintained. This 
lowest order of men among the Saxons were slaves, but of two 
different descriptions ; one consisting of those, who having nd 
property of any kind, were maintained by their masters, and 
were slaves in the strict sense of the word. The other of 
those, who holding small farms at the will of the great pro- 
prietors, performed for them all the laborious works which 
they required. These managing the lands of their lords, drew 
from them some benefits to themselves, and enjoyed certain 
privileges, but were attached to the soil and with it were 
transferable. This system universally prevailed throughout 
Europe, until it was banished by the increase of commerce, 
and the consequent influx of wealth, which gradually promot- 
ed civilization and eventually produced freedom. In some 
countries of the continent it still exists, although its rigour 
be daily abated and its extent contracted. 

The origin of all those distinctions, which have ever been 
found in civil society, lies beyond the reach of historical re- 
cord and baffles all investigation. This general, principle alone 
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b evident, that they are the result of the various success of 
individuals in that universal scramble for power and property 
in which mankind has ever been engaged. The particular 
incidents which have contributed to Introduce this unequal 
distribution of the gifts of fortune arc numerous beyond all 
calculation, and various beyond all description ; but the frc. 
quent wars, conquests, and revolutions which have agitated 
the world, appear to have been the principal causes of those 
marked distinctions of different classes of men. Among all 
ancient nations the events of war and the punishment of crimes 
were the two great sources of slavery, which was evef/ where 
distinguished by the two different conditions already mention- 
ed. Those who were absolute slaves, were chiefly prisoners 
of war or their posterity, and the villains, or inferior peasan- 
try, consisted of the bulk of the people who had submitted to 
conquerors. The bondmen or slaves among the Saxons ap- 
pear to have been persons of the former description, of whom 
some might perhaps have been brought over from the conti^ 
nent at their first arrival in this country, and others obtained 
in their subsequent wars with the natives. The villains or pre- 
dial slaves, were probably the remains of the Britons who had 
submitted to the Saxon dominion. The different tenures of 
land, and the different classes of proprietors, originated from 
the particular circumstances of the times. When money was 
extremely scarce, services public or private could be reward- 
ed only by the distribution of land, and dignity maintained by 
its possession. The introduction of the feudal system into 
England is commonly ascribed |o the Normans ; but its exis- 
tence in a certain degree among the Anglo-Saxons, appears 
clearly distinguishable. After the conquest it was certainly 
new modelled, and more completely as well as more rigorous- 
ly organized, the establishment of a numerous and permanent 
miliury force, and the depression of the great mass of the En. 
glish people having been two of the principal objects of the 
conqueror's policy. The abolition of the Saxon appellations 
of rank, as well as that of allodial tenures, with the introduc- 
tion of the Norman titles of baron, duke, count, &c. contribut- 
ed to render the change more striking. The Saxon distinc* 
tions of thane, ceorl, and villain or predial slave, however, are 
only features of a particular modification of the feudal system : 
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hut wc have no clear accounls of any military tenures among 
the Anglo Saxons, nor can it be precisely ascertained in what 
manner their armies were levied. » 

Great encomiums have been bestowed on the laws of the 
Saxons, and when compared with those of the Normans ihcy 
were lenient, although in many respects cxircmejy . bsurd. 
Trials by jury seem to have been from time immemorial es- 
tablished among them ; but when the evidence produced was 
deemed insufficient to warrant the condemnation or acquittal 
of the accused, they had various but ridiculous methods by 
which they supposed that the truth might be discovered. The 
first was by the oath of the person accused, and of a certain 
number of compurgaiores who attested his innocence ; the se- 
cond by the ordeal trial, which was two fold, viz. by fire or by 
water. The fiery ordeal consisted in the accused person walk- 
ing bare foot and blind folded over nine red hot plough shares 
placed at stated distances, which if he had the good fortune 
to perform unhurt, he was declared innocent ; that by water 
wa^ managed by tying together the hands and the feet of the 
criminal, and throwing him into a pond or a river ; in this 
situation if he floated it was considered as a proof of his guilt ; 
but if he sunk he was declared innocent. Persons of rank 
were tried by the fiery ordeal, of which Emma the mother of 
Edward the Confessor is a memorable instance ; the watery 
ordeal was chiefly used in the trial of slaves and persons of 
low condition. These trials were conducted with great solem- 
nity, and always managed by the clergy ; the person accused 
was in the first place obliged *to swear to his innocence, and 
sometimes to receive the sacrament. After the accusation 
was legally brought forward, the person impeached was to 
spend three days in fasting and prayer. On the day of trial, 
which if by fire ordeal was made in the church, the priest in 
his sacerdotal habit took up the iron which was placed before 
the altar, and repeating the hymn of the three children, put it 
into the fire ; then pronouncing a form of benediction over 
the fire and the iron, he sprinkled the latter with holy water, 
making over it the sign of the cross in the name of the Trini- 
ty ; this being done, the party accused passed through the 
test. When the trial was by water, the three days fast and 
other ceremonies being performed, the person accused or sus- 
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pocted took a draught, (rf holy water, to which was added by 
the priest an imprecation in case he was guilty, and a certuia 
form of prayer was said over the water into which he was 
to be thrown. The trial by single combat is supposed to have 
originated from either the Burgundi or the Lombards, as these 
are the first nations to whom historians have been able to trace 
its practice, although it was adopted by many others. This 
was used when the evidence against the accused did not ap* 
pear very strong, in which case he was allowed to vindicate 
bis innocence by challenging his accuser ; and if a woman 
was impeached, she had the liberty of procuring a champion. 
This mode of trial was conducted with the greatest possible 
degree of religious solemnity ; and as the parties were often 
of a distinguished rank, all the magnificence of a semi-barba. 
rotts age was generally displayed on the occasion : but whe- 
ther this mode of judicial decision Was in use among the 
Saxons, or was first introduced by the Normans cannot be 
well ascertained. The former opinion is adopted by Rapini 
who says, << This custom was not introduced into England till 
towards the end of the empire of the Saxons, but it continued 
a long time in being.'' Selden, however^ who has entered into 
a full discussion of the subject, ascribes its introduction to the 
Normans, and labours to prove that before the conquest it was 
unknown in this country.* Another mode of trial used by 
our Saxon ancestors, consisted in giving to the party accused, 
a bit of bread and cheese, consecrated with abundance of ce- 
remonies, and administered with solemn and dreadful impre- 
cations. If he was guilty, it was believed that the aliments 
would stick in his throat and choak him, but be easily swal- 
lowed if he was innocent. Some other methods, as those by 
scalding water, and by holding a piece of hot iron in the hand^ 
might be mentioned ; but as they are all founded on the same 
principles, enough is already said to develope the supersti- 
tious notions of the Saxon legislators. 

These various modes of investigating the truth in criminal 
eases, which may be classed among the different institutions 
which characterize the genius of the gothic ages, were found- 

* Rapin, vol. 1. p. 160.— Selden, vol. 5.-.^aropbe) atcribes its intro- 
doctlon to the Normans, Polit. Surrey, 2-265. 
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ed upon an erroneous notion of the (economy of Divine Pro- 
yidence in the superin tendance of human affairs. They be- 
lieved that the Supreme Judge when solemnly invoked^ would 
always make known his decision between innocence ^nd guilt, 
and not suffer, even in this world, the former to be oppressed, 
er the latter to escape without detection and punishment ; for- 
getting that in a future staje alone, virtue and vice are to meet 
with their ultimate remuneration. These . modes * of trial 
Uierefore, whether l^ ordeal or by combat, were afl grounded 
efi the same principle, and supposed a miraculous interposi- 
tion of the Divine agency ; and the solemnities of religkA 
gave them a striking and awf^il appearance, calculated to make 
a deep impression on the minds of men. It must be ^cknow 
ledged that these imaginary methods of discriminating be- 
tween innocence and guilt, do not exhibit a flattering picture 
«f the understanding of our Saxon ancestors ; they were not 
kowever peculiar to them, but wejre with various modifica- 
tions practised throughout Europe, and are proofs of the ig- 
norance and superstition of those times. 

On the conviction of the delinquent, the law orduned dif- 
ferent punishments in proportion to the magnitude of crimes, 
but these were generally remarkable for their lenity. For the 
most part they consisted in fines to be paid to the injured 
party, to the king, or to the lord of the manor. Except trea- 
son and murder, scarcely any offence was capital ; indeed, as 
in the case of homicide, the Saxon laws set a price on the 
heads of different classes of men from the king to the slave. 
It has generally been imagined tliat murder was punished on- 
ly by a pecuniary fine ; but Rapin positively contradicts this 
idea^ and asserts that these laws relate only to manslaughter 
and not to premeditated murder.* There is, however, no 
good authority for this opinion. 

^ The progressive advancement of science, literature, and 
commerce in this island, has been remarked in different pe« 
riods from the entrance of the Romans to that which is here 
placed under our view ; and although it seems to have beea 
not inconsiderable, the Saxons were in these respects behind 
several nations on the continent. Many arts, however, which 
on the Saxon conquest hadboen annihilated or forgotten, were 

*Riq^ln,vol. l.p. 161. 
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afterwards revived, and many improvements introduced from 
other couutries. Alfred had contributed more than any of their 
other princes to the civili^tion of his subjects, and besides 
his encouragement to commerce had introduced several arts 
formerly little knoivn. Many boroughs were established, 
which, for the encouragement of trade, had the privilege of 
beinv< governed by their own magistrates, and formed those 
societies called corporations. London had during the whole 
reign of the Anglo Saxons been considerable for its com- 
merce ; and if we con3ider the resistance which it made 
against the repeated attacks of the Danes, under Swein and 
his son Canute, it must even in those days have been a place 
of considerable strength and population ; but like all the other 
cities of Europe, except Rome, Constantinople, and some 
others of Italy in Greece, the streets were not paved^ and 
the houses were almost universally built of timber, and so con* 
tinned for several ensuing centuries ; even their churches and 
other public edifices were of small dimensions and construct* 
ed without elegance. In one particular of architectural know* 
ledge however the Saxons excelled the ancient Egyptians, as 
they understood the construction of an arch ; and if we do not 
suffer ourselves to be dazzled with the glare of antiquity^ and 
the encomiums of its admirers, we shall find no reason to sup- 
pose that in their civil polity they were any thing inferFor to 
those celebrated masters of ancient knowledge. If nations and 
ages so distant could be brought together in a comparative 
view, notwithstanding what has been said of the barbarism of 
our British and Saxon ancestors, the former appear in the 
time of Julius Caesar to have equalled in civilization the 
Greeks at tlie siege of Troy ; and the latter at the time of the 
Norman invasion, to have been nothing inferior to the Baby- 
lonians and the Jews at the sra of the Captivity, or to the Ro- 
mans at the commencement of the punic wars. The Normans 
indeed regarded them as little better than barbarians ; but 
their opinion is not in this respect to be considered as unex* 
ceptionable evidence. Their manners perhaps might not be 
highly polished ; but no small degree of luxury prevailed 
among the higherranks, of this the magnificence of their dress 
was a proof ; for William of Poitou observes, that the English 
noblemen who accompanied the conqueror into Normandy, in 
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the first year of his reigD, wore garmcaU richly bterwaven 
with gold ; a circuinstaDce wbich> among many otij^ers, very 
clearly shews that either industry had &bricated, or commerce 
imported, various articles of ornament and eleg^ce. Feast* 
ing and carousing were among their ciiaracterisiical vices, and 
often carried to an extravagant excess. One vice, however, 
which is a common characterbtic of all barbarians, was very 
prevalent among them, this was an insatiable desire of revenge. 
As they prided thepiaelves on their martial valour, every one 
was apprehensive of being branded with cowardice if he made 
the first advances towards reconciliation. This consideration 
caused quarrels to be perpetuated from father to son, which 
seldoiti terminated but with the extinction of one of the fami* 
lies. Those deadly feuds gave rise to the thirty-eighth law of 
king Alfred, which has scarcely a parallel in the annals of 
legislature, and which nothing but imperious circumstances 
could have Induced so wise and so good a prince to enact. 
This law gave to the subjects the strange liberty of taking 
vengeance on their enemies, without any judicial interference; 
^d even to revenge the death of a kinsman upon the mur- 
derer's relations, as is the practice of the American savages.* 
In the reign of Edward the confessor, it was in part abrogated, 
by .restricting the operations of family vengeance to the person 
of the murderer. Both the law and the custom from which it 
originated, are striking features of barbarism, although such 
as are not peculiar to the Anglo Saxons, but common to all 
the nations of Europe in those called the gothic and the mid. 
die ages. The barbarous custom of selling their children} 
which long continued, was one of the most disgusting traits' 
of the Saxon character. 

After having delineated a sketch of the British, Roman, and 
Saxon possessors of this country, and exhibited an historical 
view of the principal events, that have affected their circum- 
stances, and determined their fate, we are arrived at a period 
which is distinguished by one of the most important, as well 
as the most celebrated revolutions recorded in our national an* 
nals. The times and the transactions which have passed in 
review before us, required tp be brought forward to distinct 
inspection, as they have, for the most part, been very confused- 

• Tindal's Notes on Rapin, vol. 1. p. 161. 
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IjT exhibked by hiatorians. It U, however, in those times, and 
among the consequences of those events, that we must trace 
the origin of the EngUab nation, i^ well as of the English con- 
stitution. The subsequent part of the history of this king* 
dom, has been more critically examined, and more amply re- 
lated ; and it will therefore be unnecessary, in this concise 
sketch, to enter into a circumstantial detail of the intrigues of 
courts, the dissentions of nobles, and the operations of armies : 
all that is requisite is, to mark the progress of national im- 
provement, the state of society, and the consequences of those 
transactions and events, which have extended their influence 
to modem times. 

The fall of Harold, the last Anglo.Saxon kuig, Involved the 
extinction of that monarchy, which, by his death, was trans- 
ferred to the Normans. We shall not here undertake to exa- 
mine the claims of the Duke of Normandy to the English 
crown, which have been so often and so amply discussed, and 
which are, at this day, wholly uninteresting. We shall only 
observe, that, soon after the Battle of Hastings, London sub- 
mitted to the conqueror, and the example of the capital was 
followed by the whole kingdom. It may at Erst view seem 
aflloniahing, that the fate of a great nation should have been 
decided by a single battle^ and a country have been so soon 
subdued ; the conquest of which employed, during the space 
of almost two centuries, the arms of the Saxons, and after- 
wards of the Danes ; but a little consideration will enable us 
to account for this apparently singular circumstance. The 
Saxons and the Danes made war on the principle of plunder 
and extermination, and imposed on the inhabitants the neces- 
sity of taking up arms in defence of their lives and their pro* 
petty. The Duke of Normandy came, to asseit his claim to 
a contested crown, «nd professed to make war against the so- 
vereign, and not against the people, whom he promised to 
govern with equity. The English had lost their king, and 
Edgar Atheling, the son of Edmund Ironside, was too young 
and inexperienced to protect them against a formidable inva- 
der at the head of a numerous, well-disciplined, and victorious 
-army. But, above all, it is to be considered that, in those days^ 
the Church wa's all-powerful, and William, who had the repu- 
tation of a religious prince, was supported by the papal autho- 
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rity. It is^ therefore no wqnder that, in such an age^ and in 
such circumstances, the prelates, who were then assembled 
at London, expecting more benefit from seconding than from 
opposing his views, should readily accede to his claimi and 
dispose the nobility and the citizens in his favour ; and it is as 
little surprising, that the example of the clergy and the me- 
tropolis should determine the conduct ^f the rest of the king- 
dom. By this concurrence of favourable circumstances, Wil- 
Uitm ascended a throne which might otherwise have cost many 
years, or even ages, of contest. This revolution is by some 
writers supposed to have contributed to the future greatness 
of this kingdom, by multiplying and extending its connexions 
with the continent ;* but this appears somewhat doubtful) and 
it may with much greater certainty be asserted, that its con- 
sequences were baneful both to England and Finance. The 
former, by its connexion with the continental dominions of its 
Norman kings, who had always an interest distinct from that 
of the nation, was involved in almost perpetual wars, which, 
without any great national benefit, exhausted its wealth and 
populatkin ; and the latter experienced the bad effects of so 
great an accession of strength to a powerful vassal, who, by 
this sudden aggrandizement, became a formidable rival. 

The jealousy which William entertained of the Saxons in- 
creased his attachment to his Norman subjects ; and he thought 
that he could not too liberally reward both them and the other 
continental adventurers, to whose valour he owed his crown, 
and on whose support its preservation depended. For these 
he nobly provided by dispossessing the English, who had taken 
arms against him, of their estates, which he granted to his fol- 
lowers, to be held by feudal tenures according to the Norman 
custom. Among many other instances of his conduct in this 
particular, may be reckoned his profuse liberality to Fitz-Os- 
born, whom he nuide Earl of Arundel and Hereford, and 
gave him vast possessions ; to Allen, Count de Bretagne, 
whom he made Earl of Richmond, and bestowed on him 442 
manors ; and to Robert de Moreton, to whom he gave the 
whole county of Cornwal, with 793 manors. He was equally 
liberal to many others, and parcelled out most of the lands in 
the kingdom to the Normans, his ancient subjects, and to the 

• Rapin, vol. 1. lib. 6. p. 164. 



idfenturers of France, Flanders, Anjou, Bretagne, andPoitou, 
who had engaged in this expedition for the sake of sharing 
the spoil. All these estates were held by the feudal tenure of 
Normandy, which consisted in doing homage at the entrance, 
paying reliefs on succession, and being bound to military ser- 
vice. They were also subject to escua^e, aids, and various 
other burdens. The crown had the wardship of minors ; and 
when the fief descended to a female, the disposal of he»in mar- 
riage was one of the royal prerogatives. To complete hiii 
plan he filled the episcopal sees with foreigners whenever they 
became vacant ; and as his severities excited various revolts, 
these occasioned fresh forfeitures. Stigand, Archbishop of 
Canterbuiy, was removed to make way for Larfranc, a Nor- 
man ; and Alfred, Archbishop of York, was succeeded by Tho- 
mas, a monk of Bayonne. So invariable was the tenor of his 
conduct in this respect, that before the end of his reign, as his 
secretary Ingulphin informs us, there was scarcely in the whole 
kingdom any Englishman, who was either earl, baron, or bi- 
shop, or trusted with any office of dignity or power. By this 
system of policy, in a short time all the spiritual and temporal 
proprietors of lands, throughout the whole realm, consisted of 
persons interested in his support. 

These severities, however, were not exercised, nor these 
alterations accomplished, without numerous and formidable 
revolts on the side of the English, which were punished with 
extreme rigour. A number of malecontents retired to Ely, 
which at that time was surrounded by impassable morasses, 
and were not reduced till after a long blockade. Some of 
these were punished by death, others had their hands cut off, 
and many perished in prisons. The Nonhumbrians also, 
made several vigorous attempts to shake off the Norman yoke. 
Edgar Atheling procured them the assistance of the Scots, 
and a Danish fleet entered the Humber with a considerable 
army to support the revolt. The king having at length con- 
cluded a treaty with the Danes, reduced the malecontents, 
and judguig it necessary to employ the most violent means in 
order to prevent these repeated insurrections, he devastated 
the whole country between the Humber and the Tyne, drove 
away all the cattle, burned all instruments of husbandry, and 
so completely dosolated that region^ that according to. some 
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bistorians, it laf for the space of nine years without eulturt, 
and froai York to Durham not a house wtis left standing.* 

Those punishmenu were extremely severe ; but it must be 
acknowledged, that William received great and frequent 
provocations. Historians, however, are too much inclined to 
exaggerate both the virtues and vices of princes ; and in speak* 
ing of the severities of this monarch, they censure or exculpate 
his conduct in proportion to their bias towards the English or 
the Norman party. That the former were in a great measure 
blameable, is evident, from the number of Normans who were 
daily found murdered in the fields and the woods, without any 
discovery of the perpetrators of those crimes. It is certaiof 
that in the commencement of his reign, William treated the 
English with great lenity, and it was not until they began to 
exasperate him by incessant revolts, that he changed hismea* 
sures and proceeded to the extremity of rigour. The partiality 
of this monarch to the Normans is, by historians, assigned as 
the principal cause of the disaffection of the English to his 
government ; but, it must be remembered, that the fidelity of 
those foreigners could alone support him on the throne which 
their valour had enabled him to ascends William had a con- 
quering as well as a conquered nation to govern ; and it roust 
be confessed, that the situation in which he stood, rendered 
resolute and decisive measures absolutely necessary. A revo- 
lution of such magnitude and importance, is seldom effected 
without giving rise to great disorders ; and, to the natural con- 
sequences of so great an event, rather than to the cruelty of 
his disposition, the severities of his reign ought, perhaps, to 
be chiefly ascribed. The introduction of the sanguinary laws 
relating to forests, however, cannot admit of any excuse ; for 
the whole system of foresting was unnecessary, and even im. 
politic, as it was oppressive to all, and calculated rather to 
excite than to prevent revolt ; and his desolation of so large a 
tract of country, comprising many villages and churches, in 
order to make the new forest in Hampshire, will never be re- 
membered to his honour. Impartial candour, however, must 
acknowledge, that his generous treatment of Edgar Atheling^ 
the surviving representative of the Saxon dynasty, was diame- 

* S. Dunelin,.p. 199. 
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tricallf opposite to that stern jealousyr, and unpf incipled cm* 
eltyy which are the usual characteristics of tyrants. 

In proportion, hotfcver, to his growing conviction of the 
disalTection of the English, William increased his cautious se- 
verities. He seems to have concluded that nothing but the 
iron hand of a conqueror^could retain them in subjection ; and 
he treated them, in every respect, as a conquered people. He 
introduced the Norman laws, which were extremely severe^ 
punishing almost every offence with loss of life or limbs, 
besides confiscation qf property. He introduced the language 
as well as the laws of the Normans, and provided that no other 
should be used in the courts of judicature, or taught in the 
schools. The sword, the land, and the law, were transferred 
exclusively into the hands of the conquerors, and nothing but 
submission and labour left to the conquered. To prevent the 
meeting of nocturnal assemblies in cities and towns, he obliged 
all fires to be extinguished throughout the kingdom on the 
ringing of the curfeu, or couvre -feu -bell, at eight o^clock in 
the evening, a measure of policy equally singular and oppres- 
sive.' The celebrated Doomsday book, in which, not only the 
lances, but also the cattle which every man possessed were re- 
gistered, was composed about the twentieth year of his reign. 

On this change of the national system, which the Norman 
eonquest introduced, great numbers of Englislimen, unwilling 
to take a share in its consequences, or to incur the evils of 
unsuccessful revolt, resolved to try their fortune in foreign 
countries. Many of these retired into the frontier provinces 
of Scotland, situated between the Frith of Edinburgh and the 
Tweed ; where, according to the general assertion of histo- 
rians, they introduced the English manners and language, 
Buchanan, indeed, says, that these were adopted in those pro- 
vinces previous to that period ; but he ascribes to those Eng- 
lish fugitives the introduction of luxury. They who delight 
to contemplate the vicissitudes of fortune, in the migrations 
of exiles or adventurers, will consider it as a circumsunce 
worthy of notice, that as Mr. Gibbon, in his History of the De» 
cline of the Roman Empire) informs us, a considerable num- 
ber of Englishmen went at this time to Constantinople, and 
were entertained as body.guards te ihe Greek emperors, 
vot. r. 19 
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We shall pass over the wars of this monarch with the Scot% 
which were destructive rather than decisive, as well as those 
in which he was soon involved with France, and which were 
not productive of any important consequences. In one of 
these expeditions to the continent, he was seized with a fever 
occasioned by heat and fatigue, and' augmented by a bruise 
which he received against the pommel of his saddle. The 
symptoms of his disease announcing his approaching dissolu- 
tion, he nominated his eldest son, Robert, successor to the 
dukedom of Normandy, and William, his second ^on, to the 
crown of England, and expired at a village near Rouen, A. D. 
1087, in, the sixty-fourth year of his age, after a reign of fifty- 
two years over Normandy, and twenty-one overElngland.* His 
character has been variously represented ; but, from the whole 
tenour of his actions, it is evident, that his political and mili- 
tary talents were great, his genius acute and penetrating, his 
conduct resolute and decisive. His religion consisted in su- 
perstition rather than devotion, in a strict adherence to the ex- 
terior forms and doctrinal articles of the Church rather than 
to its moral precepts. His desire of accumulating wealth bad 
no bottnds,and his revenues amounted to not less than 400,000/.; 
a sum which, on the most moderate computation, was equal to 
5,000,000, of our money. Among the memorable acts of this 
piince's reign, may be reckoned the building of that part of 
the Tower of London, called the white tower, in order to over- 
awe the ci(% and command the navigation of the Thames. 

Having developed the causes and consequences of those 
great events, which have materially altered the condition of 
the country, we shall proceed, as concisely as possible, in our 
display of the successive reigns, marking the afifairs of prin- 
cipal moment without attending to the less important particu- 
lars. The actions and characters of the successor^of the Nor- 
man Conqueror, have been so repeatedly exhibited by histo- 
rians, and the particular events of their reigns so circumstan* 
tially deuiled, as to preclude the necessity of entering into a 
repetition of subjects so much hackneyed, and so universally 
known. 

William H, sumamed Rufus, succeeded to the crown in con- 
sequence of his father's nomination ; but, in a great measure^ 

• Rapin, VOL 1. p. 177, 
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through the influence of Lanfrank, Archbishop of Canterburyi 
vho, with Euda, the high -treasurer, was very serviceable to 
bim on this occasion. With the assistance of these friends he 
obtained possession of his father's treasures, which amounted 
to 60,000/. equivalent to seven or 800,000/. in our days. After 
this step Lanfrank, who was generally beloved, both by the 
English and the Normans, exerted all his power, and used 
every mode of argument to dispose the nation in his favour, 
and he was crowned without opposition. In the commence- 
ment of his reign, a conspiracy was formed against him, which 
threatened to shake the foundation of his throne. Odo, Bishop 
of Bayeux, his uncle, had formed a confederacy with many of 
the Norman lords, to place the crown on the head of Robert, 
Duke of Normandy, the king's elder brother, and had raised 
considerable forces for that purpose ; but, by the wise manage- 
ment of Archbishop Lanfrank, the diligence of William, and the 
irresolution and inactivity of the Duke, the rebellion was Boon 
suppressed. The king in the next place, made an attempt to dis- 
possess his brother of his dukedom ; but this enterprise also 
failed. Several other wars, especially with Scotland and France, 
intervened, which are of little importance in our present re- 
view, and are sufficiently detailed in our histories. This mo- 
narch built Wcstminstcr-hall, and a new wall round the tower. 
He terminated a tyrannical rei,^n of twelve years by a tragical 
death, being accidentally slain by Walter Tyrrcl, a French 
knight, who, snooting at a stag, pierced the king to the heart 
vrith an arrow. This catastrophe happening in the New Fo- 
rest which his father had made by the destructioh of villages 
and places of devotion, was in that age of miracles consider- 
ed as a judicial dispensation of Providence ; and it is scarcely 
to be doubted, that his character and conduct are represented 
by the ecclesiastical writers in the blackest colours, as he wa» 
certainly no friend to the clergy. From the concurrent testi- 
mony of historians, however, it appears that his reign was more 
tynumical than that of his father ; and that both the clergy and 
laity were oppressed by his rapacity. Equally avaricious and 
profuse, he used every means for the acquisititn of wealth, and 
squandered it by every mode o£ dissipation. 

Henry the first, youngest son of the Conqueror, was, on tho 
decease of his brother, advanced to the throDc by an irregular 
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kind df electionf The commencement of his reign gave flat- 
tering hopes of an equitable and lenient government ; and| in* 
deed, many grievances were redressed, and a variety of abuses 
reformed. This prince, considering the questionable nature 
of his title to the crown, and apprehending the claims of Duke 
Robert, his elder brother, who was then on his return from Pa- 
lestine, found it necessary to conciliate the minds of his sub- 
jects, and granted them a charter, by which many of the Saxon 
laws were revived, and liberty more extended than under the 
two preceding reigns. His marriage with Matilda, neice to 
Edgar Atheling, was extremely pleasing to the English, as It 
tended in some measure to restore the Saxon line. Robert 
being retuiiied from the crusade, made an effort to wrest'frora 
bim the sceptre ; but failed in this attempt, as he had done in 
the reign of bis brother Willidm Rufus, and at last a reconci- 
liation between them was effected by treaty. Robert, however, 
who had before mortgaged the Duchy of Normandy to his bro- 
ther, in order to defray the expenses of the crusade, now ma- 
naged his afiairs so exceedingly ill, that the Norman lords ap- 
plied to the king of England for relief. This was a welcome 
request to Henry, who levied a powerful army and passed over 
to the continent, where, after various occurrences, the battle 
of Finchebray decided the contest between the two brothers, 
and again united Normandy with England. Henry had seve- 
ral wars with France, as well as with the Welsh ; but the loss 
of his only son William, who perished by shipwi*eck, with bis 
sister, and several others of the royal family, and many of tbe 
nobility, in returning from Normandy to England, was the 
greatest misfortune that he ever experienced. He died at 
Roni«, A.D. 1135, in the sixty-eighth year of his age, and the 
thirty-sixth of his reign. He was a prince of great courage 
and prudence ; but his character was tinctured with avarice, 
and his harsh treatment of Robert Duke of Normandy, his bro- 
ther, whom he kept prisoner in Cardiff castle, for the space of 
twenty-six years, is an act of severity altogether inexcusable. 
He was an excellent scholar, for which he was sumamed Beau- 
clerc, and had a palace near Oxford, to which he used to retii*c 
for the sake of enjoying the conversation of the teamed. His 
reign is also memorable for the revival of learning in the fa- 
mous university of Cambridge^from whence it had been banish- 
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ed by the ravages of the Danes. Under this monarch England 
began in some degree to retrieve her misfortunes. 

Stephen, Earl of Boulognet the nephew of Henry, stepped 
into the succession, although that monarch imagined that he 
had taken infallible measures for securing it to his daughter 
jMaude, or Matilda. This event involved the kingdom in a ci- 
vil war,, which continued during almost the whole space of his 
reign. It would require a large volume to enter into a detail 
of those commotions which, during the calamitous period of 
thirteen years, rendered En^and a scene of carnage and de- 
vastation. Sieges and battles, intrigues and cabals^ treachery 
and violence* the violation of oaths and the tergiversation of 
bishops and barons, constitute the history of this anarchical 
reign. Stephen had been elected by the prelates and the nobi- 
lity, in direct violation of their oaths to Matilda ; and these 
personages imagining that their services could never be too 
highly compeiisated, thought themselves authorized to make 
continual demands,and to receive no denial. Every one thought 
himself entitled to the same honours, the same offices, the 
same favour, and the same distinctions, of which the attainment 
involved a moral impossibility. On the failure of their extrava- 
gant expectations, they began to fo»ake the prince whom they 
had idolized, and invited Matilda to come and assert her claims 
to the throne. In this memorable and destructive contest, Ste- 
phen, after performing prodigies of valour, was taken prisoner 
at Lincoln, and ignominiously loaded with irons. The Earl of 
Gloucester, brother to the empress, being also made prisoner 
at Winchester, a mutual exchange procured the liberation of 
these two illustrious captives. Matilda herself had also seve- 
ral narrow and almost miraculous escapes, in one of which, 
having crossed the Thames in a boat, she travelled six miles 
on foot, in a violent storm of snow ; which may be considered 
as no trifling hardship to the daughter of a king and the wife 
of an emperor. While this disastrous contest lasted, the whole 
kingdom was divided : every county, city, prelate, and baron, 
as each was influenced by passion, or directed by interest, de- 
clared for Stephen or Matilda. The lords, who were nearest 
in neighbourhood or consanguinity, devastated each other's 
estates, burning the houses and pillaging the vassals, so that 
every province became a theatre of desolation and anarchy. 
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The barons every where acting as soyereigos, assumed all thv 
powers of royally. They coined money^ built castles, made 
war against their sovereign, and against one anotheri and not. 
^only armed numbers of their own vassals and dependants, butt 
•after the example of the king and empress, kept in pay large 
bodies of foreign mercenaries* Above a thousand fprtified 
castles, in different parts of the country, served as tlie retreats 
of rebellion, the receptacles of plunder, the theatres of de- 
bauchery, and of every kind of criminal excess. The foreign 
soldiers, of whom the king's army entirely consisted, commit- 
ted the most dreadful ravages ; for, as he wa^ not able to pay 
them, he was under the necessity of permitting them to plun* 
der the people. The prelatesand barons hadactedin the same 
manner. All the men in arrns^ who were very numerous 
throughout the kingdom, were supported by this system of 
ravaging the country ; and the people were reduced to a state 
more easy to imagine than to describe. The husbandmen, in 
order to escape those lawless violences, were obliged to aban- 
don their habitation, and to construct their huts in the church- 
yards, which, happily for their personal security, the religious 
notions of that age taueht men to consider as sacred, and which 
were consequently the only places that were not exposed to mi- 
litary depredation. But, while the miserable inhabitants here 
found an asylum, the lands lay uncultivated, and all the evils of 
famine were added to the horrors of war.* This disastrous 
contest was at last terminated by a treaty between Stephen and 
young Henry, son of the Empress Matilda, by which it was 
agreed, that the former should reign during his life, and re- 
cognise the latter as his successor. The king dying, A. D. 
1 1 54, within a year after the conclusion of this agreement, in 
the fiftieth year of his age, and the nineteenth of a most con- 
vulsed and troublesome reign, left Henry to succeed, without 
opposition, to a crown which had been so long and so violently 
contested. 

Henry II. ascended the throne greatly to the satisfaction of 
the English, who viewed with pleasure the accession of a prince 
descended, by the female line, from the race of their ancient 
kings, and who gave an additional lustre to the kingdom by the 
annexation of Poitou, Guicnnc, Saintonge, Main, Anjou, Tou- 

• Lyllleton's Hist. Henry II. vol. 1. 
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renne, and Nortmdidy. Among the first acts of his reign, was 
the demolition or seizure of the castles, which were fortified 
by the barons in the preceding xeign, and which still served 
as holds for robbers, and other disturbers of the public tran- 
quillity. Another measure, equally beneficial to the kingdom, 
was sending away the foreign troops which Stephen had intro« 
duced and maintained. These mercenaries were a mixed col- 
lection of military adventurers, from various parts of Europe, 
especially from the Netherlands and Germany, who professing 
themselves independent of every prince and government, serv* 
ed indifferently any who wduld employ them on such terms as 
they approved. William d*Yprcs, their general, immediately 
withdrew, when he found that Henry treated him coolly, and 
wished his departure. 

The occurrences of this princes reign are too numerous and 
too diversified to be given in detail, and are excellently relat- 
ed by LordLyttlcton, in his history. We shall, therefore, only 
observe, that his wars with France, the rebellion of his sons, 
and his famous contest with Becket, Archbishop of Canterbu- 
ry, which ended with the well known catastrophe of that am- 
bitious prelate, furnished him with employment during the 
greatest part' of the time that he swayed the sceptre. But the 
conquest of Ireland, which was effected with very little loss or 
expense, was of far greater and more lasting importance than 
all those commotions which disturbed his government, embit- 
tered his life, and tended to exhaust the resources of the king- 
dom, without being productive of any great national benefits, 
or any remarkable consequences. His reduction of the baro- 
nial powers, and his prudent administration of the internal af- 
fairs of the kingdom, are far more interesting to posterity than 
the contentions of the princes, the prelates, and nobles, who' 
lived six hundred years before the present generation was 
called into existence. 
• The mode of levying armies was, in that age, very different 
from what it is at present. The feudal system of the Nor- 
mans, of which the distribution of lands into military tenures 
was the most prominent feature, furnished at all times an ar. 
my of 60,000 men, supported without any expense to the crown, 
and liable to be mustered at the first summons ; as it appears 
evident from the exact account of the number of knight's fees 
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taken in thU reign, which amounted to 60,3 16.* But this great ^ 
military force was often not less formidable to the king, than 
to the enemies of the state ; aad its operations were sometimes 
as ruinous to the people as a foreign invasion. Henry, who 
ever kept in view his favourite object, the diminution of the 
exorbitant power of the great barons, who were in number 
about seven hundred, and to whom the knights, by the nature ' 
of their tenures, were subservient, introduced the commuta* 
tion of personal service for a pecuniary equivalent, in favour 
of those who held by military tenure, and found it contrary to 
their interest or inclination to be called oQt to war. The 
amount of the money raised by this method fluctuated accord- 
ing to circumstances ; since the alternadve between personal 
service, or pecuniary ud, was optional, and the commutatioB 
itself fixed higher or lower as various exigencies requited i 
but it generally produced a considerable sum, which might be 
employed to hire mercenaries, who were more serviceable, as 
they were mpre obedient to the sovereign, and could be kept 
longer on foot than an army raised on the principles of the 
feudal system* In this king's reign the odious taic of Dane- 
gelt, which, notwithstanding the cessation of its original cause, 
had been revived since the conquest, was finally abolished. 

In examining the general state of society in Europe, and 
especially in England, in the Umes which we are now consi- 
dering, a strange contrast of wealth and poverty, of magnifi- 
cence and misery, presents itself to the eye of the observer. 
All the opulence of the country was lodged in a few hands^ 
and ajl the luxuries and conveniences of life were restricted to 
a small number of bishops, abbots, and barons, while the mass 
of the people was in a state of servitude and indigence. In 
those ages,when the distinctions of rank wens so strongly mark- 
ed, every method was taken by the more favoured classes to 
command the respect of the people, to impress on their minds 
a notion of the pre-eminence of the great, and a sense of their « 
own inferiority. We are informed by Lord Lyttleton, on the 
authority of OdoricusNitapis, that in the time of William Ru- 
fu6,the &shion of dress, not only in England but in all the wes« 
tern countries of Europe, was changed from close coats to the 
trailing garments of the Asiatics. The men were very nice 

• Camp. PoliL Surveyi vol, 2. p. 374, 
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IB curling and dividing their hair, whichi on the fore part of 
the head, they suffered to grow veiy long^but cut it short be- 
hind. Luxury of dress was exceedingly prevalent, not only 
among the nobility and gentry, but also among the religious 
of that age. In a legantine synod held at Westminster, A. D. 
1 138, the nuns were forbidden to use party-coloured sables^ 
martin, ermine, or other furs ; the same prohibitions also ex- 
tended to the wearing of gold rings, and to the curious curling 
and setting of their hair. By this we perceive that splendour of 
apparel, and the desire of distinction, had found place in the 
retreats of religion, as well as in the courts of princes, and the 
luxurious mansions of the great : and Lyttleton observes, that 
in -the reign of Henry II, all the gentry of England were as 
nmgnificent in their dress .as their fortunes would bear. Their 
houses, however, were far from corresponding with the splen- 
dour of their apparel ; and, except the churches, th% great mo- 
nasteries, and the palaces of the nobility, the buildings through- 
out all the northern and western parts of Europe, were inex- 
pressibly mean. In London and its suburbs, most of the great 
barons, especially the bishops and abbots, had houses built of 
stone of magnificent architecture, according to the fashion of 
those times ; but the houses of the citizens were of wood, and 
covered with thatch, with lattice or paper windows, «The art 
of making glass had long before been discovered, but the use 
of it for windows was not generally introduced into London 
until the latter part Of this reign, about A. D. 1 180, before 
which time glass windows were seldom seen in private hou- 
ses, being considered as a mark of extraordinary magnificence ; 
they were first used in Italy, afterwards in France, and from 
ttience were introduced into England.. It does not appear thaf» 
the streets of any of the great cities of Europe, except Rome, 
Constantinople, and probably some of the other principal ci- 
ties of Italy and the eastern empire, were paved earlier than 
this period. It is, therefore, easy to conceive, that they must 
have been extremely incommoded with dust in summer, and 
vrith dirt in winter; and according to modem ideas, almost 
uninhabitable. It may not, perhaps, be amiss to observe, that 
about this time, according to Talent's chronological tables, 
surnames first began to be in general use among the people 
•f England, although they were common among the nobility 

VOL I. 20 
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before that period. It is supposed thaf the Normans introdae- 
ed them at the conquest ; but Sir James Ware observes, that 
about A. D. 1000, surnames began to be fixed in France, Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, first among the nobility, and after- 
wards among the lower classes.* 

Richard I, surnaraed Coeur de Lion, succeeded his father^ 
and was crowned at London with great solemnity. The cere- 
mony of his coronation was, however, disturbed by the massa- 
cre of some Jews, who being actuated by curiosity, and striv- 
ing with too great eagerness to enter the church; gave occa. 
sion to the populace to fall on them, and kill several before 
their fury could be restrained. This flagrant act of barbarity 
ipiras not suffered to pass unpunished ; a strict inquiry was made 
after the ringleaders, whose death justly expiated their offencte- 
The prejudice against the Jews was at this time, however, so 
strong and general, that 'the example made of these offendet^ 
did not deter others from imitating their conduct ; for the next 
year the same tragedy was acted at Norwich, Stamford, Bury, 
St. Edmunds, Lincoln, and Lynn. In all those places a fu- 
rious and bigotted populace rose upon the Jews, and massa- 
cred them in a barbarous manner ; but their greatest fury was 
iSxerted against them at York : five hundred of that unfortu- 
nate race, besides women and children, having retired into the 
castle of that city for safety, were attacked there by ^» rab- 
ble ; they offered a large sum of money to be permitted to re- 
tire ; but the populace refusing to give them quarter, they had 
recourse to the desperate expedient of destroying themselves, 
in order to avoid falling into the hands of their merciless per- 
secutors. 

The religious frenzy, which in this and the succeeding ages 
produced the most extravagant scenes of romantic adventure^ 
and excited the princes of Christendom to lavish the blood and 
the treasure of their subjects, in attempts to wrest Palestine 
out of the hands of the Infidels, was perfectly suited to the 
genius of Richard, whose predominant passion was the love of 
warlike exploits and military distinction. His expedition to the 
Holy -land, in conjunction with Philip Augustus king of France, 
was one of the most glorious, but the most prejudicial to the 

• Antiq. Ireland, c, 9. 
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nation^ of all the foreign wars in which it had ever ibeen en- 
gaged, since the Norman conquest had implicated English 
politics with those of the continent. An immense sum was 
requisite for his equipment^ and every expedient was used in 
order to procure the necessary supply : the late king had left 
in his treasury the sum of an hundred thousand marks, and 
Richardi by various modes of extoriion, levied at least as much 
more ; tliis he accomplished by the sale of the crown lands, as 
well as of offices and dignities. He. did not, however, stop 
here, for he sold Berwick and Roxburgh to the king of Scot- 
land ; and indeed so intent was he on the means of making am* 
pie preparations for his expedition, that he is said to have declar- 
ed» that he would sell London itself if he could meet with a 
purchaser sufficiently rich.* By extraordinary efforts he rais* 
ed a vast sum of money ; the clergy too exerted themselves 
in procuring him soldiers, and the pulpits resounded with the 
merits of serving in the holy war ; the confessors enjoining 
no penances but such as had a reference to this grand design^ 
and tended to forward the enterprise by pecuniary contribu- 
tions, or personal service. 

It is not our design to enter into the particulars of this ex- 
pedition, which crowned the monarch with glory, and plunged 
the nation into poverty. The famous battle of Ascalon, and 
the other exploits of Richard, which equalled those of the 
greatest heroes of antiquity, are fully described by historians* 
His omitting to undertake the siege of Jerusalem, when he had 
advanced within sight of that c'^ty, the principc^ object of those 
wars preposterously denominated holy, has been variously ac- 
counted for by writers ; but notwithstanding the aspersions of . 
some French historians, it is incompatible with the romantic 
character of this prince, to suppose that he would have left his 
grand design unaccomplished, had not imperious circumstan- 
ces rendered its execution impracticable. It is indeed a fact 
of unquestionable authenticity, that the duplicity of Philip Au- 
gustus, his confederate and rival, was the reason which oblig- 
ed him to conclude a truce with Saladin, and to return to his 
kingdom ; and his unfortunate detention by the duke of Aus- 
tria, who deliyered him up to the sordid emperor Henry VI| 

* RapiD, vol. 1. lib. 7. p. 353. 
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obliged England to pay an extravagant ransom,' which drained 
its very last resources. 

The adventures of this monarch, his victories in Judea over 
the illustrious Saladin at the head of the most warlike armies 
of Asia, his shipwreck in the Adriatic, his subsequent rigo*- 
rous imprisonment, with his trial and defence before the empe- 
ror and diet of Germany, exhibit him alternately in the highest 
elevation and the lowest depression of human circumstances, 
and resemble the events of romance, rather than the occur- 
rences of real history.* These, however, are at this time less 
interesting than their consequences, which were of the most 
calamitous nature. The sum psdd for his ransom, according 
to the most accredited relations, amounted to three hundred 
thousand pounds of our money. The wealth of the nation 
being exhausted by the preparations for the expedition, the 
sum required on this occasion was extremely difEcult to raise ; 
a tax of one fourth part of one year's income was laid on all 
persons, ecclesiastical as well as secular, besides twenty shil* 
lings on every knights' fee ; one year's wool was also borrow- 
ed of the Cisterians, and after all these expedients, it was 
found necessary to melt down the gold and silver vessels 
which had been devoted to the use of the altar.f The difiB- 
^cultyof raising what would now seem so inconsiderable a sum, 
shews the scarcity of money throughout Europe, and particu- 
larly the impoverished state of England at that time. 

In the subsequent part of the reign of this prince, the laws 
of Oleron, an island on the coast of France, eminent for com- 
merce and shipping, were promulgated, and soon became the 
general standard for the regulation of maritime afiTairs. The 
houses of London being almost without exception built of 
wood, and covered with thatch, it was twice enaoted in this 
reign, that for the prevention of fires, which frequently hap- 
pened, none should be built within the city of other materials 
than stone, and covered with slate ; but poverty for a long time 
prevented a compliance with these orders.^ The teign of 
this monarch, which was scarcely of ten years duration, and of 
which titne not above eight months were spent by him in Eng- 

• Rapin, vol, 1. lib. 7. p. 253, 254. 
t Arnold, Contin. Helmoldus, lib. 3. 
* i And. Hist Com. vol. 1. p. 172, 176. 
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land) is memorable for its frequent and excessive taxation, 
from which no benefit accrued to the people, and for a system 
of nauonal impoverishment from which the kingdom did not 
recover during the space of more than a century. Richard, 
after a turbulent life of romantic adventure, terminated his 
career at the siege of the castle of Chaluz in Limousin, hav- 
ing received a mortal wound from an arrow, of which he lau; 
guiahed eleven days, and then expired, A. D. 1 199 in the 
twentieth year of his reign. 

Richard was succeeded by John his brother, who was one 
of the most unfortunate, and| if we may credit the historians 
of the times, one of the weakest and wickedest princes that 
ever sat on a throne. It must, however, be confessed, that his 
. circumstances were extremely critical, and that he was fre- 
quently placed in the most difficult situations. In one part of 
his reign, we see him excommunicated and deposed by papal 
authority, and the whole kingdom laid under an interdict, the 
churches being shut up, all religious worship suspended, the 
bodies of Christians excluded from interment in the church- 
yards, and all funeral ceremonies abolished. Excommunication 
and interdiction, which in our days both Catholics and Protes- 
tants so little regard, were in those times terrible engines in 
the hands of ecclesiastics, and extremely well calculated for 
striking ignorance with awe. These formidable measures con- 
stituted an important part of the policy of the court of Rome; 
being considered as the most effectual means of humbling 
princes by alienating the affections of their subjects, other- 
wise it is difficult to find a reason in equity why a whole na- 
tion of Christians should lie under an anathema for the crimes 
of its prince, whatever might be their magnitude, or how hei- 
nous soever their nature. In this reign, however, we see Eng- ^ 
land in this situation, and its monarch placed on the brink of 
a precipice, menaced by the haughty denunciations of papal 
despotism, and the formidable power of Philip Augustus ; be- 
ing reduced by a concurrence of oppressive circumstances to 
the disgraceful necessity of resigning his crown to the Pope, 
and submitting to hold it as a vassal of the see of Rome.* At 
another period he is seen involved in a war with the barons, 
reduced to the last extremity, and compelled to sign the great 

• Mat. Paris, p. 25X 
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c:harter, the foundation of English liberty 9 known by the name 
of Magna Charta, io famous in the history of our kingdom and 
constitution. This did not, however^ terminate the contest ; 
the king sought the first opportunity to revoke those privileges 
which he had so reluctantly granted ; and the barons suspect- 
ing his sincerity, were constantly on their guard. John, how* 
ever, intent oi\ resuming an arbitrary power, hit upon a dea- 
{>erate expedient for raising men without money. He des- 
patched agents into France, Flanders, and Germany, with or* 
ders to promise to such as would enlist in his service, the con* 
fiscated estates of the barons of England ; he even invested 
them with full powers of making formal grants of the lands of 
the English nobility. In this manner, and by similar engage, 
ments, William the Conqueror had assembled that numerous 
mnd formidable army which rendered him roaster of the king- 
dom ; and as John adopted the same system, a great number 
of adventurers from Brabant, Flanders, Normandy^ Poitou, 
Gascoigne, and other parts, all soldiers of fortune and ready 
to venture their lives to gain an estate, were collected, and 
soon ready to pour their vagrant bands into England.* The 
king in the mean while applied to the Pope for his sanction to 
these violent proceedings, acknowledging himself a vassal to 
the holy see, and requesting protection from his holiness as 
his lord paramount. This application, so flattering to the so- 
vereign Pontiff, immediately produced the excommunication 
of the barons ; the foreign troops at the same time landing at 
Dover, threw them into the greatest consternation, and soon 
reduced them, and still more the people, to a deplorable condi- 
tion : they saw their estates plundered or seized by foreigners, . 
and their hopeless situation impelled them to adopt the most 
desperate measures. Their last resourse was to ^end a de- 
putation to Philip Augustus, requesting his assistance, and 
offering the crown of England to his son Lewis, on condition 
of his entering England with an army sufiUcient to protect them 
against their exasperated king. These proposals were imme- 
diately accepted, and Lewis began to prepare ^or the expedi- 
tion. The Pope, on ix^ceivlng this intelligence, forbad him to 
proceed, claiming England as part of St. Peter's patrimony, 
and threatening with excommunication, all who should di- 

• Mat. Paris, p. sea 
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reedy or indirectly assist the barons in their irar against thcA 
king. Philtpf however, and Lewis his son, determined not to 
lose so glittering a prize through fear of papal thunders, con*- 
tinued their preparations, and the latter with a numerous army 
landing at Sandwich, commenced his military operations with 
the reduction of Kent. As the Pope had declared Lewis ex- 
communicated the moment he should set foot on English 
ground, the sentence was now pronounced in form against 
him and all his adherents. The Prince, however, had already 
resolved to treat with disregard a sentence which he had long 
expected, and continued his progress to London, where the 
barons and citizens swore fealty to him as king of England. 
John now in his turn reduced to the most perplexing straits, 
was continually in motion, incessantly marching from place to 
place, apprehensive of enemies and mistrustful of friends, 
carefully avoiding an engagement, being suspicious of the 
fidelity of his army, and not knowing in whom to place confi- 
dence. Having deposited his treasures at Lynn in Norfolk, 
and not thinking them there sufficiently secure, he removed 
into Lincolnshire, and in crossing the wash between the two 
counties, was in imminent danger of being drowned, with his 
Whole army, in consequence of the flux of the sea, which either 
through their miscalculation, or their delay, overtook them in 
their passage. By this accident he lost all his baggage ; and 
being arrived at Swineshead Abbey, fatigue or agitation of 
mind for a loss which in his circumstances was irreparable, 
threw him into a fever. The next day, being unable to ride, 
he Was carried in a litter to Sleaford, and from thence to New- 
ark, where he expired in the fifly-first year of his age, after a 
troublesome, tyrannical, and unfortunate reign of about seven 
years and a half, after having nominated his son Henry, a boy 
of ten years of age, successor to his tottering throne. The 
character of John has, by the generality of historians, been de- 
picted in colours extremely disgusting. His misfortunes, how- 
ever, and the peculiar circumstances of his situation, may per- 
haps have in part occasioned, as they certainly developed, his 
vices. Had he been contemporary with a Pope less haughty 
and imperious than Innocent III, a king of France less ambi- 
tious and politic than Philip Augustus, and barons less turbu- 






lent than tho8<^ with whom he had to deal, his character) as 
well as his reign, would have had a different aspect 

The almost continual absence of Richard, and still more the 
intestine commotions in the reign of John, had increased the 
power of the barons, which Henry II. had considerably dimi- 
nished ; and in these two reigns most of the baronial castles 
were again rebuilt and fortified. The contests of John with 
the nobility contributed to the advancement of freedom, not 
only by producing the Magna Charta, that palladium of £ng* 
lish liberty, but also by the many charters granted to burghs 
a|id towns in the view of diminishing the baronial powers. 

John was succeeded, A. D. 1216, by his infant son Henry, ia 
pursuance to the father's nomination ; but his accession was 
owing to the activity of^the Earl of Pembroke, and a few more 
of the barons, who were unwilling to see a foreigner placed on 
the throne. Lewis, however, who was in possession of the 
best part of the kingdom, resolved to maintain his ground ; and 
the war between the two parties was carried on with various 
success. The decisive battle of Lincoln, in which the French 
were totally routed, their army almost entirely destroyed, and 
the city, which was strongly attached to their party, taken and 
given up to plunder, gave an unfavourable turn to his affairs ; 
and at last, having made an unsuccessful attempt upon Dover, 
he retired to London in order to wait for succours from France. 
But the French fleet being attacked and totally defeated by that 
of the English, all his hopes of reinforcement were frustrated* 
The sentence of excommunication against him being also read 
every Sunday in the churches contributed, in no small degreOf 
to detach the English from his party. Seeing himself, there, 
fore, closely blockaded in London, and destitute of all hopes of 
assistance, he concluded a treaty of peace upon honourable 
terms, and evacuated the kingdom, leaving young Henry in 
peacesible possess!^ of the throne of his ancestors. 

To enter into a detail of the various transactions, which oc- 
curred during the long reign of this monarch, would be tedi- 
ous, as many of them were of little national consequence. We 
cannot, however, but observe, that the confederacy of the ba- 
rons under the famous Simon Montford, Earl of Leicester, is 
of a more important nature, and productive of more considera- 
ble effects. The capture of the king at the battle of Lewes, 
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and the detention of Prince Edward by strstagem; the escape 
of that princci and his successful efforts ag;uinst the confede- 
ratest whose measures were broken, and their union dissolved 
in consequence of their defeat at Evesham and the death of the 
Earl of Leicester^ who fell in that battle, are occurrences well 
known to all readers of English history. These factions of the 
great renewed the calamitotis times of Stephen and John, and 
involved the country in. similar scenes of distress. A conside- 
rable extension of liberty, however, resulted from those multi- 
plied misfortunes; and historians generally consider this reign 
as the epoch of the formation of the British House of Com- 
mons. The commonly received opinion that the boroughs were 
first summoned to send representatives to parliament by Simon 
Montford, Earl of Leicester, in the forty -ninth Henry HI, when 
that lord and his party were in possession of the king's per- 
son, however, ifi strongly controverted by some, among whom 
is Lord Lyttleton, who ingenuously confesses tliat the ques- 
tion can never be decided. 

At Henry's accession, the country^ exhausted by Richard's 
expensive expeditions, and the desolating contests between 
John and his barons, was reduced to extreme poverty ; and 
the tenor of his reign was not such as could enable it to emerge 
frimi that state. The ill management of Henry, however, is 
ascribed not to any malignity of his disposition, but to his in- 
stability and irresolution, which reduced him to the utmost 
distress, and forced him to adopt duhonourable methods of 
obtaining temporary supplies. 

During the space of more than a century, which had elapsed 
from the Norman conquest to the demise of Henry HI, mul- 
titudes had been destroyed by foreign and civil wars, the peo- 
ple harassed by heavy impositions, and the wealth of the king- 
dom exhausted in supporting the power of its kings on the con- 
tinent, ^here great sums were expended without procuring 
any national ad%'ant^ge. A gradual change, however, began in 
time to take place ; and the miserable condition of the people 
under the first Norman kings, was slowly ameliorated. In so 
long a space of time it is easy to conceive that the Normans 
and the English would be blended and united by frequent in- 
termarriages, and begin to regard themselves, in some ;ncar 
sure, as one people ; and the barons being born in the country, 
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would naturally consider themselves as Ang^lo-Nortnan6» and 
not as foreigners. These great proprietors of the lands of the 
kingdom appear, from the Doomsday-book and other records, 
to have been about 700 ; bat every baron had und^t^ him his 
friends and his clients, to whom he distributed knights' fee8» 
which were held under him by the usual services. In process 
of time these knights' fees were again subdivided, without 
altering the nature of the tenure, so that every one who held 
only a twentieth part, was considered as libtr homoj or, a gen- 
tleman.* From this it may easily be conceived, that many of 
the native English, especially the near relatives of bishops, 
abbots, and other rich clergymen, would gradually rise into 
the superior ranks of society. The great mass, however, of 
the original English still remained in a servile state, employed 
in cultivating the lands for their lords, or working at trades in 
the cities and towns under their protection, or that of the king. 
It was among this class of people, which was &r the most 
numerous, that the English language was preserved ; for all 
who affected to shine in a superior sphere constantly used the 
French, and nothing but superiority of numbers prevented it» 
general establishment in this country.! 

The frequent intercourse between this island and the conti- 
nent, since the Norman Conquest, being much extended bf 
the crolsddes, many arts of elegance and luxury were gradu- 
ally introduced into England, as well as into the other western 
countries of Europe. Among the improvements of those times 
m..y be reckoned those of the different branches of architecture. 
Prtvious to the Norman Conquest all the bridges of England 
were of wood. In the time of the Saxons a wooden bridge had 
been built across the Thames at London ; but about A. D. 1 176, 
a re solution was taken to construct one of stone, which was 
completed in the reign of King John, A. D. 1212. In the time 
of the Saxons the churches were of simple construction and 
small dimensions. The Normans greatly extended them in 
length, breadth, and height, adding side aisles, and transepts, 
by which the ground plot assumed the form of a cross.| In the 
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mgo of Henrf III, a new and more maf^nificent mode of eccle- 
siasdcal architecture began to preTail> the origin of which it is 
not easy to trace. However, if it did not originate^ it attained 
to perfection in this country, and prevailed with some improv- 
ed variations from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century. By 
roost writers the term gothic has been indiscriminately applied 
to all the buildings of that period. But the respectable Society 
of Antiquaries have assigned the term English architecture 
to the magnificent style which characterizes the sacred edi* 
£ces of -that period. Westminster-abbey was, in this reigni 
taken down and re-built in the new style of architecture which 
then be^an to prevail, and of which it remains a magnificent 
specimen. It was begun in 1245, and finished in 1269, although 
some authors say that it was sixty years in building.* 

Henry having lived to see the various troubles, which had 
agitated his kingdom, haj^iily composed, died, A. D, 1273, in 
the alxty-seventh\year of his age, and the fifty-seventh of his 
reign, which, although neither happy nor glorious, viras eventu- 
ally productive of great advantages to the English nation, in de- 
veloping the principles imd strengthening the basis of freedom. 

Edward I, at the time of his father's decease, was in Pales- 
tine, where he supported the glory of the English name, and 
revived the rememberance of Richard's heroic exploits. The 
memory, however, of the battle of Evesham, and the rest of 
his achievements in the war against the Earl of Leicester and 
his adherents, secured to him the succession ; and the spiritual 
and temporal lords unanimously recognised him as king, and 
wrote to him in the most respectful terms, inviting him to come 
and take possession of his inheritance. In the mean while they 
assembled at London, and constituted the Archbishop of York, 
with the Earls of Cornwall and Chester, regents during the 
king's absence ;t and a regularly organized parliament soon 
after met, which confirmed all the measures taken for the 
preservation of the public tranquillity. This parliament con- 
nsted of the prelates, the eai-ls, baron's, abbots and priors, four 
knights of the shire, and four representatives from each city^ 
&c. being formed according to the model of that which was 
called by Montford, Earl of Leicester, when he held the late 

• And. Hist Comm. vrt. 1. p. 23a 
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king in captivity. Whether this organization had ever before 
taken place is, as already observed, an historical and political 
problem which admits of no solution. That powerful baron 
undoubtedly devised or revived it in order to acquire popu* 
larity. Its conveniences and advantages were^ however, so 
conspicuous as to occasion its perpetuity ; and since the reign 
of Edward I, this system of national representation has con- 
tinued without interruption. 

All the enterprises of this monarch had for their object 
grand views of national advantage. His subjugation of Wales 
freed his kingdom from an hostile power, existing, as it were, 
within its bowels, and ever watchful to pour tmnds of marau- 
ders into the defenceless provinces ; and the conquest of Scot* 
land, which he nearly, although not fully, completed, had the 
same manifest tendency to secure the tranquillity of his king- 
dom, by the subjection of a hostile neighbour ever ready to 
ravage the frontiers, or to join with his continental enemies. 
It requires, indeed, but a very superficial observation of cir- 
cumstances, and a small share of political knowledge, to dis. 
cover, that Edward's grand project of conquering the whole 
island, however it may be considered in respact of equity, in- 
volved consequences of far greater utility than the wars of hb 
predecessors on the continent, or even than the conquest of 
France," had Edward III, or Henry V. been able to accomplish 
that favourite object. Throughout the whole course of his 
reign, he uniformly supported the character of an able and suc- 
cessful general, a consummate politician, and a prudent legis* 
lator. His military talents had been amply displayed in the 
civil wars of his father's reign, as well as by his exploits in the 
east ; and his transactions with Scotland were conducted with 
singular address, and prosecuted with indefatigable vigour. 
Firmness or flexibility, as occasions required, characterized 
his disposition : his severity and clemency were never the ef- 
fects of passion or caprice, but were always dictated by politi- 
cal motives. In the character of a legislator he appears still 
greater than in that of a politician or a hero, and has receiv- 
ed the applauses of a Coke, a Bacon, and a Hale, to which we 
may add those of Blackstone and Harrington. His attention to 
commerce, and his efibrts for its revival, may also be seea ia 



Rymer'a Fcdera, and other political records.* In the fourth 
year of this prince's reign was passed the famous mortmain 
act ; the causes of which eminently display the religion or the 
superstition of those times. The blind zescl of the grandees 
among the laity, in converting their estates to what they called 
pious uses, or rather their impiety in expecting, after a life of 
criminality, to bribe heaven by the foundation or endowment 
of churches or monasteries, had risen to such an height, that 
without some restriction all the lands in the kingdom were 
likely to fall into the hands of the ecclesiastics. This con- 
sideration gave rise to this famous statute, prohibiting any do- 
nations of this kind, without a license from the crown. 

In a survey of past times, the Mate of the national marine 
constitutes an important article of English history ; and this 
reign furnishes us with an exact picture, which, when con- 
trasted with present times and circumstances, must exhibit a 
view, interesting and agreeable to every inhabitant of this coun- 
try. Edward I. having entered into a treaty with Philip the Fair, 
king of France, agreed to furnish that prince, for an expedi- 
tion against the Flemings, with " twenty ships, to be picked out 
from among the best and largest in the several ports of Lon- 
don, Sandwich, Winchelsea, Uomney, Hythe, Rye, Feversham, 
Hastings, Southampton, and Portsmouth, each of which ves- 
sels was to be manned with at least forty stout men^ and well 
furnished with all other requisites for war.'*t The comple- 
ment of the men, in this case, sufficiently demonstrates the 
meanness of the vessels ; and, indeed, neither the Norman 
kings, nor their subjects, had ever paid any great attention to 
commercial and maritime affairs. Among the memorable acts 
of this prince must be reckoned the foundation of the great 
mercantile town of Hull. On his return from an expedition 
into Scotland, Edward happening to hunt on the spot of ground 
where Hull now stands, and where a few insignificant cottages 
€>niy were seen, was struck with the situation, which, being 
inclosed on the east and the south by the river Hull and the 
great sestuary of the Iliimber, and commanding an extensive 
navigation, as well as the means of inundating the surrounding 
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lands to a ooDsiderible dbtance) is equaHy advantageous as a 
ipsart of trade, or a military station. In consideration <^ these 
adnoitagesy the Uog immediately caused a town and a for- 
IDfiSS ta be buiit ; and under his patronage it soon became well 
peopled. In the twentj-^ixth year of bis reign it was made a 
fieee burgh, with a grant of an annual Hear.* 

The Scots having rebelled under the conduct of Robert 
Bruce, whom they had crowned at Scone, when Edward had 
alreadjr imagined their subjugation fiiUy completed, the latter 
took the horrible resolution of desolating Scotland, and extir- 
paling the Inhabitants, or reducing them to the most abject 
state of slavery. Heaven, however, would not permit the ex- 
ecution of tbeae projects of barbarous policy ; for Edward hav- 
ing made vast preparations, and collected at Carlisle the finest 
army that England had ever raised, was arrested by the hand 
of death, when ready to carry his menaces into execution. Be- 
ing desirous of dying in a country, which he had thrice con- 
quered, he was carried to the little town of Burgh, where he 
expired in the sixty-eighth year of his age, and the thirty-fifth 
of hb reign, leaving behind him the reputation of one of Che 
greatest monarchs that had swayed the English sceptre. 

The banishment of the Jews, who were numerous in many 
parts of the kingdom, especially in London, York, Lincoln, 
Sristoli and Oxford, on vague accusations of improbable crimes, 
and especially the seixure of all their immoveable property, by 
his orders, without any discrimination between the guilty and 
the innocent, was, however, a measure which must be consider- 
ed as inconsistent with every piinc^)le of equity, and a great 
blemish on his memory, Jn the dying charge of this monarch 
to ills son, two particulars are recorded, which, for their sin- 
gttlari^r, are worthy of remark. The first was, that his bones 
should be carried at the head of the army about to invade Scot- 
land, not questioning but such an object would encourage the 
soldiers, and strike terror into those enemies whom he had so 
often vanquished ; and the next, that his heart should be sent 
to Jerusalem, with 30,000/. sterling, which he had provided for 
the support of the holy sepulchre. These two charges, united 
with his previous menaces, and cruel design, for which it does 
not appear that he testified any remorse, exhibit a strange and 

* Madcw's Hist. Exchequer, c. 11. p. 292. 
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heterogeneous conjunction of vindictive policy and supersti* 
tious piety. 

A statute of the thirteenth of Edward I. exhibits a very un- 
favourable picture of the manners of the British metropolis in 
this age ; for after a shocking recital of the murders, robbe* 
riesy and riots, which happened) not only in the night) but even 
in the day time, in the city of London, it enjoins, that << none 
be found in the streel| either with spear or bucklers, after the 
ringing of the curfeu bell, of St Martin-le-grand, except they 
be great lords, or other persons of note ; also that no tavern,' 
either for wine or ale, be kept open after that bell rings, un- 
der a penalty of forty pence,"* 

Edward II. ascended the throne, A. D. 1307, in the most 
favourable circumstances ; and nothing could exceed the joy 
of the people at his accession. The memory of a father so 
illttstrious and so highly esteemed, inspired the most flatter* 
ing hopes of his son ; and the nation amused itself with tht 
espectatjion, that his conduct would be as prudent and his 
reign as glorious as that of his predecessor. The first mea- 
sures of his government^ however, were such as blasted those 
pleasing hopes, and excited general dissatisfaction. His disas* 
trous wars with Scotland, and his "fiital defeat at Bannockburn, 
will be related in the history ef that kingdom. His recalling 
ef Gaveston in direct violation of his promise to his dying fa- 
ther, his troubles on that account, as well as those into which 
he plunged himself by his attachment to the Spencers, his 
quarrels with Isabella his Queen, and the intrigues of that 
princess, with their concomitant circumstances and disastrous 
effects, have been detailed by every historian of this unhappy 
reign. As these, however, were not productive of any im- 
portant national consequence, we shall not here undertake a 
recital of transactions so little interesting to readers of the 
present day* It suflkes to say, that a series of misconduct 
occaaicmed this unfortunate prince to be deposed, and after- 
wards murdered, A. D, 1327, with the most shocking circum- 
stances of cruelty. 

In this reign the celebrated order of the Knights Temphrs 
was suppressed, both in England and all other Christian states, 

in a manner whidi seemed contradictory to justice, reason, 

• 
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and humanitf . But as the business originated in France} mH 
Philip the Fair was its first movef) it belongs more properly 
to the history of that kingdom. 

Edward 111, was, on the deposition of lus father, immediate- 
ly proclaimed king, and soon after crowned at Westminster ; 
but being only in his fifteenth year, and consequently a minor, 
a regency was established, which being deToted to his mother, 
Queen Isabella, she and her favourite MoAimer directed the 
affairs of the kingdom. Their adventures, and the conse- 
quences of their criminal conduct, have been too often related 
to require a repetition ; but a war with Scotland, which was 
of short continuancei was terminated by a singular treaty. 
Through the management of the queen and Mortimer, with a 
parliament devoted to their interests, Edward renounced ail 
claims to Scotland, anc) restored all the charters and instru- 
ments by which the sovereignty of the monarchs of England 
over that kingdom could be proved, as well as the regalia 
which Edward L had carried from Edinburgh. 

During these transactions, Charles the Fair, king of France, 
died, the first of February, A. D. 1328, without male issue, in 
consequence of which, Edward king of England, being the 
nephew and nearest relation of that monarch, considered him- 
self as the legitimate heir to the crown, fiut his consangui- 
nity proceeding from the female line, by hb mother Isabella, 
Fhilip of Valob, cousin-germain to the late king, preferred aa 
opposite claim, grounded on the salique law, which was de- 
rived fram the Francs, and had ever been the fundamental 
principle and invariable rule of succession in the French mo* 
narchy. The questioiT, therefore, which involved both Elog- 
land and France in a labyrinth of calamities, was briefly tliis^ 
whether that ancient and celebrated law excluded the person 
only of females, without being applicable to their male issuOj 
or extended its effects to their descendants. Edward foimd- 
ed his claim on the former, and Philip on the latter interpret 
tation. The examination of tlieir pi*etensions is at this time 
uninteresting, and may be found at large in the writings of 
the English and French historians* It sufi&ces in this piace to 
remark, that the peers of France gave their decision in favour 
of Philip ; and Edward, who was not in a condition to assert 
his right, was obliged to submit to the sentence of exclusion^ 
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without renouncing his claim, which he was resolved to pro* 
secute at a more favourable opportunity. In the mean while, 
although not yet of full age, he assumed, by the consent of his 
parliament, the reins of government, and freed himself from 
the overbefliHng influence of his mother, and her favourite 
Morumer, by the imprisonment of the former, and the execi;- 
tion of the latter, wlio was condcnmed unheard, as the Spen- 
cers had been by his instigation and authority ; a mode of ju- 
dicial pi*oceeding not uncommon in those tumultuous times. 
This year, A. D. 1 130, the young monarch was blessed with 
a son, the famous Edward, who proved one of the greatest he- 
roes which this or any other country ever produced, and, from 
the colour of his armour, is distinguished in our histories by 
the name of the black prince. 

Edward, having now assumed the exercise of royally, be^^ , 
gan to revolve vast designs. France and Scotland presented 
grand objects of ambition, and extensive fields for action; but 
it was not possible at once to engage in two such great under- 
takings. He resolved}^ therefore, to begin with Scotland, in- 
tending firs^to subdue that kingdom, and afterwards to attack 
France with the whole united force of Great Britain. The 
king of Scotland was his brother-in-law, i)Ut the bond of aHl- 
nity is seldom a sufficient bar to ambition ; and Edward, in or- 
der to find a pretext for breaking through the dishonourable 
treaty, in which he hf d in his minority been engaged, prevailed 
on the young Daliol, son of John Baliol, placed on the throne and 
afterwards deposed by Edward I. to assert his claim, which, 
during thirty-eight years, had remained dormant. The re- 
salt of this contest was the expulsion of David Bruce, and the 
elevation of Balioi to the throne of Scotland ; and one of its 
most remarkable occurrences was the battle of Hallydownhill, 
where Edward commanded in person, in which the Scotch 
were totally defeated, and, according to the majority of Eng- 
lish historians, lost seven earls, 900 knights, 4000 gentlemen, 
and 32,000 common soldiers, although the Scotch authors ac- 
knowledge the loss of only 10,000, so much are historical and 
political writers warped by national or party prejudice, or 
nusled by erroneous information. 

The expeditions which Edward made into Scotland, and the 
Tictof ies which he obtained in the course of this war^ gained 
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him great reputation ; but it must be confessed, that when we 
consider the superiority of his troops, in numbers, equipment, 
and disciplineiover those of tlie Scots, historians seem, on this 
occasion, to have overrated his exploits. SiM>rtiy after, how* 
ever, he exhibited his military talents on a nobler theatre, and 
£ave proofs of his courage in facing greater dangers, and con- 
tending with more formidable enemies. Leaving Scotlandf 
where no more laurels could be gained, he resolved to turn 
his arms against France, in consequence of his claim, which 
he had suffered to lie dormant, but had never relinquished, 
and to wrest from Philip de Valois the sceptre of that splen- 
did onarchj. 

So vast an enterprise required extraordinary preparations. 
The parliament granted ample supplies, and the wfiole nation^ 
interested in the glory of the monarch, was eager to encourage 
and support his pretensions, never once considering that the 
conquest of France must have been ruinous to England. The 
military force of this kingdom was not deemed adequate to sa 
vast an undertaking, and, therefore, Edward used every means 
of procuring powerful alliances. He engaged the assistance 
of the Emperor of Germany, the Duke of Brabant, the Earls 
of Gueldres and Hainauld, his brothers-in-law, the Archbishop 
of Cologne, and several other German princes, and even of 
several, lords of Germany, Flanders, Holland, Brabant, and 
Gascogne, who were to furnish him witl^a stipulated number 
of cavalry. But all these connections were not so beneficial 
to him as that of James DWrteville, a brewer, of Ghent, whose 
l>ovver and influence were so great, that he caused all the cities 
of Flanders to revolt ai.^ainst their earl. This alliance with 
the Flemings, besides procuring Edward immense supplies 
for his troops, afforded him the conveniepcy of assembling his 
army in Flanders, and the means of opening a way into the 
enemy's country from that quarter. In consideration of these 
advantages, he granted the Flemings extraordinary privileges 
in respect of their commerce' with England. 

These immense preparations, however, and these numerous 
alliances, were prodii^iously expensive; and notwithstanding 
the vast supplies granted by parliament, he was obliged to 
borrow money, not only of foreign princes, but also of pri- 
vate persona, and to take any sums which they were willing to 
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spare, although ever so small. Rapin affirms, on the authority 
of the public acts, that he even pawned his crown to the arch- 
bishop of Triers for the sum of fifiy thousand fiorins. Huv* 
ing made all the preparations, and taken every precaution that 
prudence could suggest, he sailed from England with a fiect 
of five hundred sail. Being arrived at Antwerp, and having 
assumed the title of king of France, he proceeded to Cologne 
to hold a conference with the Emperor. The first campaign 
was productive of no impoitant event, and Edward ;*eiurncd 
to England ; but the extent of his preparations plainly indi- 
cated that he expected the second to be more decisive, lie 
had greatly increased his fleet and his army, and set tin '^ bail 
for the continent, he met with the French fiect on tlie coast 
of Flanders, where a decisive action ensued : this was the 
gveatest naval engagement that had ever tuken pluce in those 
seas, and the first in which an English king had commanded 
in person. The French fleet is said to have consisted of four 
huadred sail, and that of the English, according to some, is 
numbered at three hundred, by others at two hundred antl fif- 
ty.* In this action, which lasted from morning till night, Ed- 
ward displayed astonishing skill, and performed prodigies of 
valour; the French, on their part, shewed great courage, but 
at last were totally defeated ; and of their whole fleet only 
thirty vessels escaped, the rest being taken and sunk, so that 
no victory could be more complete. As frequent mention of 
Edward's fleets is made by historians, it is necessary to re- 
mark the small size of the vessels, in order to form an idea of 
the naval armaments of that age, except those of Venice, Ge- 
noa, Pisa, &C. which were then the greatest maritime powers 
of Europe, and had the largest ships. By an order of king 
Edward, directed to.the mayor and sheriffs of London, they 
were required to take up all vessels of forty tons and upwards, 
and to furnish them with armed men and b^her necessaries for 
war.f Notwithstanding, therefore, the number of the ships, 
it is evident that two or three frigates of modern times would, 
in that age, have been sufficient to annihilate the whole ma- 
rine both of England and France. 

Edward's success in this naval engagement enabled him to 
knd his troops in Flanders without opposition ; and his army, 

♦ Rapin, vol. 1. lib. 10. p. 418. f Rymer's Fed. vol. 4. p. 664. • 
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when mustered, vas the finest that was ever commanded by 
.an English king ; it consisted of one hundred and fifty thou, 
sand men of different nations, but chiefly English, GermanSi 
Flemings, and Gascons. He immediately commenced the 
siege of Tournay, but being constantly harassed by Philip at 
the head of the grand army of Frnnce, was unable to take the 
town. A truce was soon after concluded, and Edward return- 
ed to England :* many reasons engaged Edward to consent to 
this suspension of hostilities, but the most urgent of all was 
the want of money, which Jie found it impossible to obtain, al- 
though he had made use of every means for that purpose. 
His presence, however, was of import9nce at home ; for while 
he was carrying on the war against France, the Scots had so 
well improved the opportunity, that David's adherents had 
nearly expelled Baliol from the kingdom. This unexpected 
revolution, convincing Edward of his mistake in supposing 
Scotland incapable of giving him any further disquiet, he re- 
solved to attack it once more by land and by sea; but a vio- 
lent ^orm, which rendered his shipping unserviceable, pre- 
vented the execution of his design, and a short truce suspend- 
ed for a time the effusion of blood. The French king, how- 
ever, having furnished David with men and money, sent hini 
into Scotland, where he levied a formidable army, and invad- 
ing England penetrated as far as Durham, which he took in a 
few days, and put all the inhabitants to the sword. Here, how- 
ever, was the boundary of his progress ; for upon receiving 
intelligence of Edward's approach he retired into Scotland ; 
and the king of England desirous of putting an end to a war 
that impeded his measures for the attainment of his grand 
object, proposed a truce for two years, which David gladly ac- 
cepted. 

This interval of tranquillity left Edward at liberty to redress 
several grievances Qomplained of by his people, which several 
^ears of incessant attention to military affairs had allowed bim 
no leisure to examine. He called a parliament, in which he 
solemnly confirmed the gi-eat charter of liberties, and insu* 
tuted many other regulations for the benefit of his subjects. 
Amidst the occupations of peace, however, Edward was intent 
on preparations for war ; he had found his alliances with fo« 
reign princes attended with so enormous an expense^ and pro- 
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ductive of SO trifling advantages, that he resolved on a diffe- 
rent mode of proceeding. Hd despatched into Germany and 
the Low Countries, agents, with full powers to treat with all 
sorts of persons who were willing to assist him, either with 
money or men. For the more effectual accomplishment of 
this design, and to attract to his court numbers of foreign 
lords, with whom he might personally treat, he bethought 
himself of an expedient, which eminently displays the charac- 
ter of that ^ge. He instituted toui*naments, and gave an ho- 
nourable reception to all persons of distinction who chose to 
be present, treating them in such a manner as obliged them 
to admire his politcnc^ss, magnificence, and liberality. This 
gave him an opportunity of attaching them to his interests, 
and of contracting with them for the supplies which they could 
iiirnish. Philip of Valois, ever watchful of Edward's pro- 
ceedings, was exceedingly jealous on seeing Spaniards, Ita- 
lians, Germans, and Flemings, and even Frenchmen, his own 
subjects, (locking to London to assist at the tournaments. 1 m- 
mediately suspecting some hidden design in these exhibitioost 
he imagined that the measures of the king of England would 
be best counteracted by similar means, and, therefore, caused 
the same entertainments to be established in his capital, and 
made public throughout Europe. Thus the nobility of almost 
ail Christendom, were attracted to London and Paris, and 
numbers of them engaged in the contest between England 
and France. 

The truce being broken before the stipulated time of its 
expiration) each of the parties accused the other of being the 
first violator, and hostilities were immediately recommenotfl. 
Edward having lost his valuable ally James Arteville, the 
brewer of Ghent, who was killed in a popular tumult, found 
that he had no more advantages to expect from the Flemings, 
and therefore changed his point of attack. He embarked at 
Southampton, where, having assembled his principal ofiicers, 
and animated them by his exhortations, he gave'free liberty of 
departure to anyone who did not feel himself possessed of cou- 
rage to proceed ; he then sailed to the coast of France, and 
landed at la Hogue in Normandy. 

It would be to no purpose here to repeat the particulars o(" 
a war related by all historians. Every one is acquainted with 
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, the glorious victory at Cressey^ in relation to which we shall 
only obsei^ve, that France lost in this action the kin£» of Bohe- 
mia, the count d'Alen^on king Philip's brother, the duke of 
LoVrain, the cpuntsof Flanders and Blois, fifteen other barons, 
twelve hundred knights, and above thirty thousand nnen; that 
the prince of Wales by his extraordinary valour eminently 
contributed to the success of the day, and that Philip de Valois 
also gave signal proofs of an undaunted courage, and was car* 
ried grievously wounded from the field of battle. Historians 
in general agree that cannon were first used by Edward in this 
battle, being then unknown to the French, and that to this cir- 
cumstance the victory was, in a great measure, to be attri- 
buted. It is but justice to Edward, to say, that he used his 
victory with moderation, and treated the wounded prisoners 
with great humanity.. He also shewed sentiments of genuine 
piety in exhorting his army to ascribe the victory to the Al- 
mighty disposer of evenU, and to render him the homage of 
thanksgiving for so signal a favour. The memorable siege of 
Calais is also among the events of this war, as well as the cap- 
ture of David king of Scotland, who, taking advantage of Ed- 
ward's absence, had made an inroad as &r as Durham, but 
was defeated and made prisoner, at Neville's Cross, near that 
city, by die queen Pbilippa of Hainauk, who, with dauntless 
courage and astonishing expedition collected an army, gave 
battle to the Scotch, and gained that memorable victory, A. D. 
1 347, when the king, her husband, was occupied at the siege 
of Calais. After the surrender of that city, a truce was con- 
cluded with Philip, and Edward returned to England. The Eng- 
lish name had never been so glorious as at that period, when 
the courage, the prudence, and the good fortune of the king 
gave it an extraordinary lustre, and the distinguished qualities 
of the prince afforded hopes no less promising of its conti- 
nuance. The glory of Edward was still heightened by the ar- 
rival of ambassadors from Germany with an offer of the impe^ 
rial dignity, which he thought fit to decline, as the oppositioa 
he had reason to expect from competitors might divert him 
from his pvincipal pursuit, the acquisition of the crown of 
France, which he considered as a more substantial good.* This, 
indeed, was the object in which all his views concentered, and 
its attainment required all his exertions. It is not amiss to 
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observe, tbat St. Stephen's Chapel, then part of the royal pa- 
lace, but now the House of Commons, was finished about this 
time, A. D. 1348.* 

England had now attained to a pitch of national prosperity 
and greatness, till thnt time unpacalicled in her annals, when it 
pieased Divine Providence to inflict upon her, in common with 
the rest of the world, a most dreadful calamity. An almost 
universal pestilence, which, although of much shorter dura- 
tion, was, while it continued, not less fatal, nor its sweep less 
extensive, than that which broke out in the reign of Justinian, 
having first made its appearance in Asia, spread itself west- 
ward until it reached Europe and Africa. In France and Eng- 
land its effects were dreadful. In the latter, its rage was so 
destructivei that according to some authors, in less than two 
years many towns lost Qine-tenths of their inhabitants ; and 
it is generally computed that one half of the nation perished 
by this terrible disease. London, particularly, experienced its 
effects in so great a degree, that in one year 50,000 persons 
were buried in the common burial-ground, where a chapel and 
monastery for the Carthusians, now called the Charter-house, 
were afterwards built in commemoration of this dreadful cala- 
mity. t It seems, however, that some exaggeration must be 
supposed in these accounts, or else London must, at that peri- 
od, have been exceedingly populous. Indeed, it was proba- 
bly far too much crowded for its narrow extent. 

The truce between England and France was interrupted, 
and had nearly been entirely broken, by a perfidious attempt 
of Philip to render himself master of Calais by bribing the go- 
vernor. The design, however, being frustrated by the promp- 
titude of Edward, who arrived at Calais the very night of its 
intended execution, Philip disavowed all knowledge of the af- 
fair, and the king of England, not being ready to renew the 
war, appeared satisfied with this apology. Edward, on his re- 
turn to England, instituted the most noble order of the Knights 
of the Garter. Afterwards he distinguished himself by an 
expedition, which, if not considered by historians as the most 
glorious, was certainly one of the most useful of his warlike 
enterprises, and more beneficial to his people than all his bril- ^ 

• Rymer's Fed. vol. 5. p. 631. 
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liant achievements on the continent. This was the defeat of 
the Spanish pirates, who infested the coasts of England to th& 
great detriment of trade. The kin(> having hastily assembled 
a fleet, went in person against the Corsairs, fought and defeat- 
ed them, took twenty of their ships, sunk several others, and 
dispersed the rest. Of how little importance soever this ac- 
tion may seem in the eyes of historians or their readers, to 
Edward himself, who knew the benefits arising from trade, it 
appeared so glorious, that he caused a gold coin to be struck 
in commemoration of his victoiy.* 

The Flemings about this time forsook the interests of Eng- 
land, and consented to the marriage which Philip had conclud- 
ed between their earl and the daughter of the Duke of Bt*abant. 
Philip of Valois, dying before the expiration of the truce, Johny 
his son and successor, renewed it for four years ; but it was 
ill observed on both sides. During its continuance, Edward 
made peace with the Scots, who agreed to pay 90,000 marks 
of silver for the ransom of their king. After this, Edward be- 
gan to consider Scotland as an inferior object of attention, and 
resolved to direct all his views towards France. But the rest- 
lessness of the Scots prevented the execution of the treaty, and 
David still remained a prisoner. The Scots, in the meanwhile, 
took Berwick, which laid Edward under the necessity of alter- 
ing his sentiments and his conduct in regard to that kingdom. 

At the expiration of the truce with France, the king of Eng- 
land invested his son, the prince of Wales, with the duchy of 
Gulennc, and despatched him thither to recommence the war. 
From this province he made inroads into France,'and ravaged 
the southern parts of that kingdom ; but receiving intelligence 
of the approach of John, King of France, with an army of 
60,000 men, he attempted to retreat to Bourdeaux. JohD) 
however, by forced marches, overtook him near Poitiers; and 
the Prince, finding his retreat impossible, intrenched his army 
at Maupertuis, in a post of difficult access, among vineyards 
and small inclosures, incumbered with hedges. Here the 
prince, being as it were closely besieged, made proposals of 
peace, highly advantageous to France ; but John, relying on 
the superiority of his forces, rejected all offers of accommo- 
dation, assuring himself that the E^iglish army would be obiig- 

• Rapin, vol. 1. lib. 10. p. 428. 
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ed to surrender at discretion. The event, howeTer, convinc- 
ed him of the uncertain success of war, and the shortness of 
human foresight The army of the prince consisted of about 
13,000 men, of whom not above 3,000 were English.* Had 
John followed the advice of his most experienced generals, he 
night have compelled this small army to surrender, by cut* 
ting off its supplies, which was easy to effect while it was thus 
cooped up in the heart of the enemy's country ; but his rash, 
courage and sanguine expectations, induced him to bring the 
English to action, in a place where the French cavalry were 
tiaeless. The event wus, that after a hard-fought battle, in 
which both the prince and the king of France performed pro. 
digies of valour, victory declared for the former, and the lat- 
ter was taken prisoner ; so contrary was the issue to that which 
flatterinji^ hope had depicted in his imagination. On that dayi 
so glorious to England, and so fatal to France, not more than 
%poo French wojp slain ; but in this number were 800 nobles» 
among whom must be reckoned the Duke of Bourbon, prince 
of the blood, the Consuble of France, the Marshal de Nesle, 
and fifty others of the great Barons of the kingdom. 

Amidst the scenes of war which these times present to our 
view, it is at least pleasing to contemplate the humanity and 
politeness exercised towards prisoners, so very different from 
the maxims of early antiquity, and even from the custom of the 
ages immediately preceding. The captive king of France was 
treated, both in the Prince of Wale's oamp, and afterwards 
in King Edward's court, with all the respect and attention that 
he could have received at Paris, and the same kind treatment 
was extended to all the prisoners according to the distinction 
of rank. Indeed all the victories of Edward and his son were 
rendered more glorious by acts of humanity a^d manifesta- 
tions of piety. The reign of Edward III. seems to have been • 
the age of politeness, as well as of magnificence. His gloryy 
indeed, was not only great, but uncommon, in having prison- 
ers at one time, his two most potent enemies, the kings of 
France and Scotland. The tournament at Windsor, A. D. 
1358, for the celebration of the festival of St. George, patron 
•f the most illustrious order of the Garter, was the most mag. 

• Raptn» vol. t. p. 459. 
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nificent and splendid ever seen in England. The Duke of 
Brabant, and many other sovereign princes w<sre present^ and 
entertiuned with a sumptnous grandeur, which at that time had 
seldom been displayed in Europe since the age of the Romans* 

A new treaty being made with the Scots, David, their kmg, . 
was ransomed for 100,000 marks, and a ten years truce was 
concluded between England and Scotland. John^ king of 
France, als^ treated with Edward concerning his liberation. 
That prince well knew that his presence was necessary in 
his kingdom, which w&s then in a state of great distraction. 
Charles, the Dauphin, his eldest son, held the reins of g^ 
vemmentwith the title of lieutenant-general, which was after- 
wards changed into that of regent. His administration, how- 
ever, was so disturbed by the cabals of restless men, who found 
their advantage in the confusion of public affairs, that notwith- 
standing his great abilities, he found it impossible to govern 
so divided a state. John, therefore, desirous of putting an eni 
to the anarchy which prevailed in his kingdom, concluded a 
treaty with* Edward ; but the States-general of France, disap- 
proving of the conditions, refused its ratification. John, there- 
fore, remained a prisoner, and Edward transported an army of 
100,000 men to Calais ; for which purpose it is sud, that not less 
than V,100 ships were employed.* This vast assemblage of 
troops was divided into three bodies, the first commanded by 
the king in person, the second by the Prince of Wales, and 
the third by the Duke of Lancaster. This numerous army, 
commanded by the three most famous generals at that time in 
Europe, advanced into France without opposition, while the 
Dauphin, finding himself too weak to keep the field, content- 
ed himself with placing j^arrisons in the principal towns, with- 
out venturing^ hazard a battle with forces so unequal to those 
of the enemy. The English army ravaged Artois and part of 
Champagne ; but the Duke of Burgundy, in order to preserve 
his dominions from plunder, obtained a truce on terms highly 
advantageous to Edward. In order lo draw the Dauphin into 
the field the king of England advanced to the gates of Paris. 
*Vhe smoke of the villages fired by the English might be seen 
from the walls, but the Dauphin, taught by the examples of his 
father and grandfather, was too prudent to hazard the crown on 

• Wdftingham, p. 1/4. 
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Uie dousioo of t taltlc. Edward, however, finding the siege 
of Parit too difficult an undertaking to afford any hope of sue* 
oeaa, waa obliged to retire and iall back towards Bauce. It 
«ras, undoobtedlfi a great mortification to him to see how lit<- 
tie progress he had made with so powerful an army. He was 
then in the heart of France, without having been able to make 
any useful cpoqueat ; and his troops were daily diminished by 
•ickness. These considerations undoubtedly induced him to 
yield to the solicitations of Cardinal de Langres, the Pope's 
legate^ who pressed him to put a stop to the war. Historians* 
tewever, assign another cause for his conduct. While he lay 
encamped near Chartres, a sudden and uncommonly dreadful 
storm arose, accompanied with thunder and hail of an extrsor* 
dinaiy size, which killed 6,000 hones and 1,000 men of his ar- 
my, among whom was the Lord Moriey ; and Lord Guy de 
Beauchamp, eldest son of the Earl of Warwick, being mortal* 
ly wotmded by a hail-stone, soon afterwards died.* So extra* 
ordinary an accident was, by the troops, considered as a sign 
of the wrath of heaven. The king himself seemed to be of 
the aame opinion ; for when the storm was in iu greatest fu- 
jy, he turned himself towards the church of Chartres, and, 
filling on his knees, vowed to terminate the war on equita- 
ble terms. The Legate, taking advantage of this accident, 
and the favourable disposition of the king's mind, prevailed oa 
him to send plenipotentiaries to the village of Bretigny to 
treat for a peace. ^ 

It is not difficult to conceive that so uncommon, and so ter« 
rible a phoenomenon as the storm which iell with such des- 
tructive fury on Edward's army, should terrify a superstitious 
multitude, and appear in tbeir ^ycM as a mark of the Divine 
displeasure ; but, that it should have the same effect on the 
mind of a powerful conqueror at the head of a victorious ar- 
my, is somewhat more extraordinary. We shall, however, be 
less inclined to wonder at the circumstance, when we consi- 
der the natural disposition of mankind to ascribe the unusual 
pheenomena of nature to a supernatural ageney. This tenden- 
cy pf the human mind to superstition has given rise to thou, 
sands of miracles, especially in the ages of ignorance, before 
philosophy had developed the operation and effects of physi- 

Tyrrcl, p. fi29. 
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cal causes. It is possible^ however, that Edi«rd might figbt- 
\j judge, that no great success could be expected from the 
courage and exertions of soldiers, who believed themselves to 
be engaged in a cause which heaven had marked with its dis- 
^approbadon ; or, that seeing the small progre^ he had made, 
and the impracticability of his undertaking, he might take this 
favourable opportunity of appearing to make peace through mo- 
tives of piety rather than discover his inability to accomplish 
his design. Whatever was his real inducement, a treaty, how* 
ever, was concluded, of which it is unnecessary to state the 
particulars, especially as the cessions made to England were 
soon after reannexed to France, and on the whole were scarcely 
equivalent to the ancient patrimony of the Norman kings, 
which had been lost in the reign of king John. It suffices to 
mention, that for the due performance of the treaty, thirty 
hostages were selected from among the nobility and burghers 
of the pvncipal towns of France, who being delivered, the 
French king was permitted to depart for his kingdom. The 
return of that prince into England before the expiration of the 
year has given rise to much historical discussion. Writers, 
however, in general assert, that the barons of France oppos* 
ing the fulfilment of the treaty, John voluntarily returned to 
resign himself a prisoner. Rapin, however, positively, and 
apparently on good grounds, contradicts this current opinion^ 
and although some assign other reasons for this extraordinary 
proceeding of the French monarch, that judicious historian 
says, that his motives remain entirely a secret, and, that what- 
ever is advanced on the subject, is nothing more than vaguo 
conjecture. John was received in England with extraordinary 
honours, and had his itsidencc at the Savoy as usual ; but about 
three months after his arrival he died of a dysentery. His 
body was carried to France, and interred at St Dennis.* 

The Prince of Wales, during this season of tranquillity, had 
no exercise for his military talents until they were called into 
action by a revolution in the kingdom of Castile. Peter the 
Cruel, king of that country, having been expelled from hisdo- 
minionS) had recourse to the prince who kept his court at 
Bourdcaux, and obtained his assistance. Edward immediate- 
ly marched into Spain> and in a general engagement defeated. 

• Rapioi ToK 1. p. 458: 
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.the reTolters under the command of Henry de Trblamere. 
In the battle of Nojara, the heroic valour of the prince was 
equally conspicuous as at Cressy and Poitiers,* and productive ^ 
of effects not less splendid. The purpose of the expedition ^ 
was accomplished, and Peter replaced on the throne fi*om 
which he had been expelled ; but how glorious soever this 
enterprise might appear by its success, the cause was not 
very honourable ; for Peter was one of the vilest princes that 
ever disgraced the annals of royalty.* The consummate in- 
gratitude with which he rewarded his restorer, proved how 
little he deserved to be supported ; and the expedition proved 
fatal to the prince, who then contracted the disease which ter- 
minated his brilliant career. 

That sunshine of glory which had hitherto brightened the 
reign of Edward III, now began to be obscured by the clouds 
of political and domestic misfortune. Charles, the dauphint 
had succeeded John his father on the throne of France, and 
considering' tlie treaty of Bretigny as extremely disadvanta* 
geous, resolved to break it at the first opportunity. As sooui 
therefore, as circumstances appeared favourable, this prince 
'renewed the war, and seized on the county of Ponthieu. To 
this public misfortune might also be added one of a domestic 
nature, still more affecting to Edward, this was the death of 
Philippa of Hainault, his queen, with whom he lived forty 
years in the perfection of conjugal happiness, and who had 
.borne him twQlv# children ; the war was also every where un- 
successful. The -increasing malady of the Prince of Wales 
rendered him unequal to his former exertions, and finding 
himself at last utterly unable to act, he left the command of 
the army to the Duke of Lancaster, and returned to England, 
where he soon after died, universally lamented. 

At this time Edward's affairs on the continent were thrown 
into irretrievable disorder. Du QuescUnv constable of France, 
every where defeated the English, and drove them out of Pc- 
rigord, Rovergne, and the Limousin. He then marched into 
Saintonge, and at last laid siege to RocheUe, with the assis- 
tance of a fleet sent by the king of Castile to form the block- 
ade by sea. The total defeat of an English fleet sent to throw 
succours into the town, completed the roin of their affairs. 

* Home, cb. 27. 
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Rochelle was tiikeiit and the Constable of France improving 
his advantages, continued his march into Poitou, and formed 
the siege of Thouars. Edward, on receiving intelligence of 
' these disasters, resolved to go in person \p raise the siege of 
a place, which was of the greatest importance. For this par- 
pose, he collected a fleet of foar or five hundred sail ; but the 
winds were contrar}', and all his affairs unprosperous. He 
was six weeks at sea, without being able to reach the coast of 
France ; and was no sooner returned to London, than be heard 
that the French were in possession of all Poitou. One disas* 
ter foUowc another in quick succession, and the towns belong- 
ing to the English were taken with astonishing rapidity ; some 
of them even surrendered before the French approached their 
walls, so that on the side of the English the war was only a 
continued series of defeats. Without detailing particulars, 
which can excite no curiosity, it suffices to say, that before its 
termination, of all the acquisitions whii^h the English, by the 
expense of so much blood and treasure, had made in France, 
CaUds alone remained in their possession, a striking proof of 
the instability of fortunei and the uncertainty of political views. 
How much better would the money lavished on those roman- 
tic enterprizes have been expended in national improvements ! 
The name of Edward would not have been less glonous, and 
the kingdom instead of being exhausted, would, in the course 
of his long reign, have been wealthy, populous, and flourish- 
ing. Edward, however, in the latter part of his life, seems to 
have lost his martial disposition, and like that celebrated king 
of Israel, whose wisdom and folly make so conspicuous a figure 
in scriptural history, he gave himself up in his old age to the 
dalliances of love. Becoming passionately enamoured of a 
mistress named Alice Piers, she gained so absolute an ascen* 
dency over him as to direct all his conduct. He resembled 
an automaton, moving at her command, and lavished on her 
the sums raised for the war, which excited an universal dis- 
content. The life of this great prince terminated under an 
accumulation of distress, seldom experienced in so elevated a 
situation. Falling sick, and visibly approaching his end, he 
had, before he left the world, the mortification of seeing the 
world leave him ; for his favourite mistress who attended hiiiit 
and scarcely suffered any to enter the room, seeing his last 



hour approaching) seized every thing of value that she could 
find, and as some with little probability assert, taking even the 
rings from his fingers, privately withdrew. Being thus wholly 
abandoned by all, a priest accidentally entering found the 
greatest monarch of the age struggling in the agonies of death 
without one single attendant. The pious ecclesiastic, seeing 
him in this forlorn state, addressed to him some pious exhor- 
tations; to which the dying king endeavoured to reply, but his 
voice was too weak, and his words too inarticulate to be un- 
derstood. The only word that he distinctly pronounced was 
the name of Christ, after which he immediately expired. Thus 
died Edward the Illd, in the sixty-fifth year of his age, and 
the fifty-first of his reign, the greatest monarch and warrior of 
his time ; and for all sorts of natural accomplishments, one of 
the most distinguished princes ever decorated with royalty. 

The reign of this monarch, how much soever it may seem to 
embellish the historic page, must be considered as productive 
of greater glory than advantage to England. His unfortunate 
claim to the crown of France, how just soever it might be» 
was the cause of a multitude of calamities to both kingdoms. 
A great part of France was, at different times, ra\'aged by his 
armies, while England was exhausted for their support. The 
enormous expense of his continental expeditions, obliged him 
to adopt almost every expedient that political skill could sug- 
gest, for the obtaining of money, and even in some cases to 
make use of means that were arbitrary and oppressive. It 
seems that the opulence of England must have greatly in-^ 
creased during the 128 years which elapsed since the death of 
Richard I, otherwise the kingdom could not have produced 
those prodigious sums, which were levied in xonstant succes- 
sion, and by a variety of means, during the whole course of his 
reign. The long and bloody wars with France, among the va- 
rious evils with which they were attended, appear, however, 
to have been eventually productive of a benefit to England, 
which, as it was at that time unforeseen, may be said to be 
casual,or rather providential ; and while the nation was exhaust- 
ed of its wealth to carry on a ruinous contest, one of the cor- 
ner stones of its future prosperity was laid. For it is not to be 
doubted that Edward's long residence in the Netherlands, and 
his personal acquaintance with some of the principal trading 
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tDwns, had afibrded him a great opportunity of remarking their 
opulence and splendour ; and his penetration would soon enable 
him to discover that commerce was the source of these adnui- 
tages. As he could not be ignorant that the manufacture of 
clothyof which England supplied the chief part of the matetkls, 
was one of the causes and principal supports of their greatness, 
it was natural that a prince of so comprehensive a genius, and 
whose views were so extensive^ would think of some plan to 
increase the wealth of his kingdom from the manufacture of 
its own produce ; and the defection of the Flemings ifrom his 
cause, would as naturally accelerate the execution of any de« 
sign that he might have formed for that purpose. It was about 
A. D. i 33 1 that Edward, by inviting foreign cloth-workers from 
the Netherlands, began to establish a manufacture to which 
England owes so great a part of her commercial greatness, and 
present prosperity.* Before that period the English, as De 
Witt observes, were only shepherds and wool-sellers ; ^d their 
kings receiving few other imposts than those on wool, wer« 
no less dependent on the Netherlands, who were almost the 
only woollen manufacturers in Europe, than the latter on them. 
If, as some authors assert, the woollen manufacture had flour* 
ishcd in this kingdom so early as the reign of Henry II, it is 
evident that the subsequent troubles had caused its annihila- 
tion ; and that the reign of Edward I II. is the period from which 
alone we can date its effectual establishment. 

The pay of the soldiers in this age, is, by Dr. Brady, given 
as follows : — ^In the army, consisting of upwards of 40,000 men^ 
which Edward carried over to the continent and landed at An- . 
twerp, the daily pay of sixteen earls was 6s, Sd, each, forty .four 
barons 4«. each, one thousand and foity-six knights 2f . each« 
four thousand and twenty-two esquires, captains, constables, 
and leaders is, each. The sergeants, archers, &c. had SiL 
archers on foot Sd masons, carpenters, engineers, smiths, £&c. 
some 1 s, some \Qd. some 6c/. aud others 3(/. per day. The sum 
total of the expenses for one year and one hundred and thirty- 
one days amounted to 127,101/. 2s. 9^cL or 381,303/. Ss. 4^(i. of 
modem money. This sum would be only a small part of the 
expense of a similar arm&ment in our days, by reason of the 
cheapness of provisions, the low value of the instruments of 

• Rymei'»8 Fed. p. 496. 
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war then in use, such as batterings rams, bows and arrows, 
tlings, darts, lances, and swords, when compared with the 
expensiveness of our cannon, bombs, grenadoes, and muskets, 
with the prodigious consumption of lead and iron shot, bomb* 
shells, and (gunpowder ; the expenses of ancient and modern' 
warfare trill not, indeed, bear anf comparison. How much 
greater the pay of the soldiery was in the reign of Edward 
III. than in modern times, it requires little trouble or skill to 
calculate, when we consider the relative price of provisions. 
From Bishop Fleetwood's Chronicon Pretiosum it will ap- 
pear, chat not only in this reign, but also long afterwards, 
wheat being generally about 4s, or 125. of our ancient money, 
per quarter, white wine at 6d^ and red wine at 4 J per gallon, 
amounting to If. €d. and \g, at' present, and butcher's meat 
and poultry equally cheap, the pay of a common soldier at Sd. 
or 9dl of modern money per day, was, on a fair average, equi- 
valent at feast to 6#. per diem in the year 1808. Mr. Ander- 
son seems, therefore, to have incurred a mistake, in estimat- 
ing its value at no more than \s» 3c/. at the time in which he 
wrote, although provisions were much cheaper then, than at 
present.* The frequency of plunder likewise contributed to 
enrich the soldier, and two or three successful campaigns were 
often sufficient to make his fortune. From the time of Ed- 
ward I, the feudal levies began to be disused ; and Edward 
Ilf. carried on his wars chiefly with hired soldiers collected 
from different countries, who were found to be more easily 
disciplined and more obedient to the sovereign, or the military 
Commander, than bands of feudal vassals following their supe- 
rior lord, and more ready to obey his commands than those of 
tlie king. To the regular discipline of these mercenaries, the 
Tictory of Cressey and Poitiers, over the superior armies of 
France, where the feudal system of warfare prevuled in all its 
force, are, perhaps, in a great measure to be attributed. In 
this reign war became a trade, not less lutratlve than honour- 
able ; and soldiers of all ranks returned laden with money and 
Bpeils, which enabled them to make a figure, and gave rise to 
iQxury among that description of men, which required to be 
restrained by sumptuary laws. In this reign, indeed, luxury 

* Hist. Com. vol. 1. p. 307. 
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became so generally in fashion^ that not onlf fine tabk HiiM» 
but (^old and silver plaie, and jewels, were commonly seen in 
Ibe houses of private persona. Ttib splendour of living, hoi^ 
ever, was ill proporHooed to the acarcity of moneys atid tfie 
eheapness of landed ptx>perty, which prevailed in the country; 
since, at Edward's acceasion, according to tke ChroniooB P^ 
tiesum, a capital messuage) with aeveaty acres of arable laiM^ 
was worth no greater rent than \L 15#» or five gukieaa of aur 
money per annum. Eighty acres of arable land were let far 
\L per annum 9d. per acre of pur money. Meadow land' wa» 
let at 4«f. and pasture ground at Id. per acre. And we fip»- 
quently find that when Edward was on the continent^ the im* - 
possibility of raising money for the wool tax, obliged tbe col- 
lectors to uke it in kind, and t6 send sacks of that commodity 
to the merchants of Flanders to be sold for the king's use. 
Tb these evidences of the scarcity of specie, may be a d d e 4 
that already mentioned, of that prince having pitdgedi kja 
crown, as well as that ef the queen.* Edward III. was, towK 
ever, the first of our mooarchs w^o coined gold,, none beiag 
ever coined in this kingdom before the mghUenth year o£ h|^ 
reign.t 

The naval armaments of those days, when estimated by th^' 
number of vessels, make a considerable figure on paper, as wt^ 
frequently hear of fieets of four or five hundred aail ; but wheik 
we consider the dimensixms of their ships, which hm alreaflj 
been mentioned) and their complement of men^ we shalli form 
a just idea of the maritime force of that age^ and see tbat horn 
formidable soever the armiea might be, the fleets would npyear 
contemptible in the eye of a modem observer. Out of nu- 
merous instances we shall select only one which wiU s«ffi« 
eiently answer our purpose. The fleet which- Edwrard badfer 
the blockade of CalaUt ia the memorable siege of that city^^ 
consisted of 738 English ships, manned with Ut^S4 marineri» 
which was twenty men to a ship on an average, having 441. or 
\8' of our money per diem far their pay. There were alM. 
seven from Spain,, carrying twenty«eix men eaeh ; one irooi. 
Irelandt with twenty-five vmn ; fourMea from Flanders, with 
ten each, one ffom Guilderland, wkh twenty«fimr y and fifteen, 
with thirty men each^ from Guienne ; which were the largest 

• And. Hift. Com. vol. U p. 311. t F«d, voL 5. p. 403. 
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a£ tbe whoU fieot. This kkig had only twenty^vc ships of bis 
09ti^ of which the compleflieBt vat no more, on an average^ 
tiiAR seventeen men each. In those dafs^ and for about two 
ccatttrieB afterwards) there was not) pi*operiy speakiag, any 
loyai navy t hot only a sort of navaft mUitia ; every seaporti in 
proportion to its trade and opulence* betog obliged to furnish 
a oertain number of ships and mariners ; and if we draw any 
inference from their respective quotas* Yarmouth will appear (o 
have been* in this reign* the principal town in England for ship* 
livings* but of this it is difficult to judge, amidst such a com* 
plexity of circumstances, existing at such a distance of time, 
Catnden says* that cannon were used in the siege of Calais on 
the land side, but not in the fleet, as it may* indeed* be cou* 
eluded from the description of the ships* 

In r^rd to the general commerce of England at this time* 
we have* in a record of the Exchequer, S8th Ed. III. A. D. 
1354* an authentic statement ot her exports and imports, which 
cxliibiu both the nature and the bBlance of her trade in thsft 
tge t nz. 

ExroRTB* . 
)Lft<-^l»651i sacks efweol at 6/. per sack. 3036 owusnd L. «. tL 
6^bs.offellBat2/:percwtwithciMtoiiu • - • : 277,606 2 9 

3d^— Leather, with customt 96 2 6 

3d. — i774i coarse cloths at 2/. and 8061 pieces of worst- 
ed at 18#. 6c/. .•. . 16,266 18 4 

Customs on ditto 215 13 T 

Total cxporU with duties 294,184 17 2 

IMPOltTS. Xn «. d, 

lst.-»1831 fins etotfa at 6^. with customs on ditto • . . 11,083 12 

ddr-397jcwt wsxat2^withciistons SM 7 5 

3d«*1829i toBs of wine, A 21. with customs .... 3841 19 
4th.— linen cloth, mercery, |;rocery, andnU other wares 

whatever 2^2,943 6 10 

Customs on ditto . v • • • • 285 18 3 

• Total iaporU ...... 38,970 3 $ 

Balance in Norman money . . , 255,214 13 t 
midtSpIied by ... 3 

Balance in modem money • . . 765,644 1 
^ And. KM. Gobi. tol. i. p.S*. 
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The customs on wod and felU ftlone amounting to 81^6341 
Is, ld> exhibit the reverse of modern poiicf^ which^ in everf 
European country^ makes the^duty^it easy on the exporutioa 
of home produce^ and lays the burdeta on foretg;n commodL 
ties ; but .it is to be considered, that in the low state of com. 
merce at that time, when the impbrta were so few, the taxes 
on wool were, next to the demesne lands^ the principal und 
most permanent revenues of the English crown. This plan 
of commercial finance was^thereforcya measure of necessity* 

The bare inspection of this correct statement of English 
commerce in the age of Edward liL will enable us to form a 
more appropriate idea of the general mode of living at that pe- 
riodfthan the most elaborate dissertation. The small consump- 
tion of wineS) and of all the other articles of luxury, will per* 
haps give us too exalted an opinion of the moderation and tern* 
perancb of our ancestors, and induce us to question the vera<uty 
of our historians, who unanimously agree in describing the 
taste for luxurious living, obtenutlous parade, and expensive 
magnificence, which prevailed in this reign. But in order to 
solve the seeming contradiction, and to rectify our ideas on this 
subject, it must ever be kept in rememberance^ that in those 
times freedom and commerce had not yet diffused wealth 
among the people, sO as to afford them the means of indul- 
gence. Luxury, therefore, like riches, was confined to a few; 
'and how much soever it might prevail among the nobility, the 
dignified churchmen, military adventurers who had made for- 
tunes in the wars, or opulent citizens, of whom a few even at 
that early period had enriched themselves by trade, it is evi- 
dent that the great bulk of the people sUll remained in nearly 
the same abject situation in which they had been in most coun- 
tries, fi*om time immemorial, and consequently w\sre restrain- 
ed from excess by the imperious law of necessity. 

The character of this age is farther illustrated, and the pic- 
ture of society rendered more complete, by an act of parlia- 
ment, passed in the first year of the ensuing reign, and which 
Consequently refers to the manners and customs of the period 
now under consideration. This statute exhibits, in a striking 
point of view, the fashions of the feudal system^ which it ap* 
pears were eagerly adopted, and dangerously extended) by all 
who imagined themselves entitled to its privileges. ** Wbei^ 
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1^^ ttys tlie »cl, ^ divers people of small revenue, of land 
rent) or Qtber possessions) do keep a great retinue of peo- 
ple* as well as of squires, as others, giving them bats« and other 
liveries, t)f one suit yearly, tsiking of them the value, or per- 
haps idouble the vahie, by such covenantor assurance, that they 
shall maintain each other in all quarrels^ reasonable or unrea- 
sonable, to the great mischief apd oppression of the people. 
It is now, therefore, enacted, that former statutes against this 
abuse be ob8ei*ved ; and that, hereafter, no inch liberty be al* 
lowed to any one for the maintenance of quarrels, or other con- 
federacies, on pain of imprisonment and fine to the king. And 
the j\istices of assize shall diligently inquire of all such as 
assemble in fraternities, by such liberty to do maintenance." 
Here we see the extraordinary and dangerous extension of the 
feudal customs, which the spirit of imitation had suggested, 
and fashion established. 

To form a more precise idea of the wealth, the influence^ 
and power of the greater barons, it suiiices to consider their 
immense possessions^ Many of them had more than a hun- 
dred spacious manors, which they held in their own hand, and 
managed by their bailiffs. Hugh Spencer the elder, when re. 
called from his exile, complained that his enemies had rava- 
ged serenty-six of his manors, and driven away S 8,000 sheep, 
S3,000 bead of black cattle, and 600 horses, and destroyed two 
crops of com. He rated his loss at 30,000/. and his son rated 
his own at 30,000/. In the reign of Edward II, the Earl of 
Lancaster possessed in his own and his wife's right no less 
than six earldoms. From the vast possessions of many of those 
feudal lords, we may easily account fer the magnificence which 
they displayed, and the luxury in which they lived ; while the 
great mass of the people were scantily supplied with the ne- 
cessaries, and wholly destitute of most of the conveniences of 
Ufe. To judge of the slavish condition of the poor in those 
times, it suffices to observe, that the laws subjected any labou. 
rer or servant who should depart from his service, and go into 
another country, to be brai»ded with the letter P on his fore- 
head * But these people possessing little or no property, and 
living bf manual labour under the landed interest^ lay and ec- 

* And. HuL Com. vol 1. p. 964 
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eleuasticoly were obliged to be contented wiUi Uie lot to wMo|| 
thejand their fathers were accuttomed* 

In speaking of the dreadAil pestilence of A. D. 1349, wm 
have already remaHLcd) that the population of Loodon nvat 
have been exceedingly crowded, unless all our hisioriogm- 
phers have agreed to exaggerate in treating that meiancholf 
subject. This metropolis, hpwever, had not yet acquired any 
great extension, and was still cooined nearly to its ancient 
limits. The Strand, ail the way from Temple Bar to Wesu 
minster, was a miry road with some broken patements, so 
worn by the frequent passing of carts and horses as to be ai« 
most impassable ; for this reason Edward III, A. D. 1SS3, » 
sued an order, that where any houses were built on the aide^ 
of the road, the proprietors should pave the part that ww op- 
posite to their premises, and that the expense of the rest 
should be paid by a toll upon goods carried that way. Thn 
road from London to Westminster, which were then quito un- 
connected, had howerer, either then or soon afterwards, sere^ 
ral noblemen's houses and gardens adjoining. / The gardens^ 
which occupied part of the sdte of Covent Garden,<aod the pre* 
sent adjacent streets, were bounded by open fields, and St. 
Giles* was a distant country village. The scattered houaes 
also, which stood on the South side of the Strand, had gardens 
extending quite down to the river, with stairs at the bottom 
Ifor the conveniency of taking boat, which was the ordinary 
mode of conveyance from the City to Westminster, especially 
vfer the nobility m going to court.* From these residences 
of the nobles along the Strand, the adjacent sti^ets running 
down to the Thames have, in after times, taken their names. 
At the time of which we are now speaking, and even one 
hundred and forty years afterwards, no street in London wu 
paved except Thames Street, and from Ludgate Hill to Char^ 
ing Cross ; and as it has just been observed, that part of the 
last mentioned distance, which extends from Temple Bar 
westward, was not, before the year 1353, regularly paved.f 
These remarks will not be uninteresting to those who are un* 
acquainted with the British metropolis, and have not perused 

• Pennsnt'B Lond. p. lir.— And. Hist Com. ?^ L p. 33J. 
t 8tow*s Sarv. 666. 
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tkooe MHtotB who fiinnih the m«ans of compariof its inciem 
with Us present state, and of eatimatiBgt by the contrast, the 
bsnefits of aa ezcellent constitotioii and an extensire cpm* 
nerce. « 

. We sbaB finish our view of this reign by obsenring, that al- 
tbongfe the greatest pan of it was spent amidst the tumults of 
wvty neoe of the preceding monarcbs made so many reguia- 
tioae in favour of commerce* Nor must it be forgotten, that 
this was the period in which that odious badge of slavery, the 
olsltgatioB of pleading in French, was removed from our courts 
of judicature. Although this was distinguished as ft martial 
age, yet it was not destitoie of genius and literary merit 
Chancer will never be forgotten in the annals of verse ; bis 
name will not be less distinguished in the list of those illos- 
tnous characters, who endeavoured to embellish the agf s of 
chivalry with the rays of genius and the elegances of liters^ 
ture, than that of HaMfhwood among the military adventurers^ 
whom the martial taste of this reign brought upon the theatre 
of action, and inspired with the love of erratic warfare and ro* 
maouc enterprtK- 

Thie reign of Edward III| on which we have enlarged some* 
what more than on those of his predecessors, as being parti- 
cularly distinguished by great actions and interesting events, 
whether constderedin a political, nulitary, or commercial point 
of idew, has a peculuir claim to attention. It has, tbereibre,' 
been selected ae a middle period between the Norman con« 
quests and the impvevcNl age of Queen Elizabeth ; and, conse- 
quemty, ae the most proper station for taking a general view 
o£ life and aaaimers in this kingdom, during the middle ages, 
Several'of the succeeding reigns being of an aspect less strik- 
ingf an^ less calouiabed to eswite curiosity or interest, will ad- 
mit of greater brevity of narration* 

Richard II, son of Edward Prince of Wales, commonly 
caJfed the Bbck Prinze, and grandson of Edward III9 suc- 
ceeded to the throne, but did not inherit the great abilities of 
those two ilhietrioua progenitors* The wt»r with France was 
renewed, but feebly carried on ; and the fleets and armies of 
the enemy insuHed several parts of the coasts, and burned the 
towns of Hastings, Portsmooth, Dartmouth, and Plymouth. 
As Richard was yet tn bis rnhnirity, the Parliament establish- 
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ed a regencyt consisting of his three uncksi bat with several 
bisbops and lords joined in the adminbtration. This reguU- 
tion^ which operated as a restraint on the regents, gave them 
no small distrust, ;yid was particularly mortifying to the Duke 
of Ldncaster^ whose arrogant and impetuous spirit could bear 
no control. The spirit of faction^ therefore) soon introduced 
itself into the court ; all the marks of a feeble and inefficacious 
administration began to appear ; and the revenue was extreme- 
ly ill.managed. The French king« Charles Vth, entered into 
a league with the Scotch, and England saw herself at once in- 
volved in a war with France and Scotland. These warst bow. 
ever« were productive of no important consequenceSf and a 
truce with each kingdom soon put an end to military opera, 
tions. The internal disorders of the kingdom, the misma- 
nagement of public aifdirs, the seditions of the people, and the 
discontent of the great, caused aU the troubles of this reigo, 
and the final catastrophe of the monarch. 

The insurrection of Wat Tyler and Jack Straw, is one of 
the most remarkable popular commotions recorded in history. 
The circumstance from whence it originated is universally 
known, as well as the hatred of the whole body of the people 
against the poll tax, which, to them, was new, and appeared 
extremely oppressive. This was not, however, their sole 
grievance ; they complained that no care was Uken to protect 
the coasts against the frequent descents of the French ; to this 
was added a general discontent against the judges, and all tbe 
agents of the law who ruined the people by their eztortioDB* 
The nobles and gentry were also hated by the peasants, on ac. 
count of the oppressive system of villainage, which was ex* 
tremely abused ; and the populace were particularly exaape-^ 
rated against the Duke of Lancaster, whose mismanagement 
and neglect they considered as the causes of their calamities. 
The people of Kent and Essex had long been in a fermentf 
and the least excitement was sufficient to raise a general in- 
surrection. Wat Tyler soon saw himself at the head of an 
hundred thousand men, whose fury was raised to the greatest 
height by the sermons of John Ball, a seditious priest of Maid- 
stone, This revolutionist of the fourteenth century, persuaded 
them that there oui^ht to be no distinction among men, and 
consequently that it was their duty to reduce all to an equality. 



TMs doctrine^ so agreeable to an ignorant and neceaaitoos 
multitude « was eagerly swallowed, and the xnob^ in pursuance 
to so pernicious a niaxio), began their operations by indiscrU 
minately beheading all such of the nobility and dignified cler* 
gy, as well as all men of the robe, whether judges, counsel- 
lors) or lawyers, who fell into tlteir hands. The king hearing 
that the insurgents were assembled on Blackheath, sent to 
know their demands ; but they returned for answetv that they 
expected him to come and confer with them in person. This 
demand not being complied with, they immediately maixhed 
for London, and possessed themselves of Southwark. London 
Bridge was at that time secured with gates, which being shut, 
might at least for some time have checked their impetuosity ; 
but the city mob, infected with the same levelling frenzy, 
opened them in spite of the magistrates. Nothing then op* 
posing their progress, they entered the capital, and committed 
all the ravages that could be expected from so numerous and 
so frantic a body. In this universal confusion, London resem- 
bled a town taken by storm. The palaces of the Duke of Lan* 
caster and the Archbishop, with those of the nobility, the 
judges, magistrates, and pruici pal citizens-, were burned to 
the ground, and every mark of grandeur and distinction, was 
an object of their destructiix fury. 

The Flemings, against whom they were particularly in* 
censed, were dragged from the churches where they had taken 
sanctuary, and immediately massacred. It was somewhat 
singular in the conduct of this Is^wless rabble, that, disclaim- 
ing all motives of avarice, they destroyed every thing valuable 
without appropriating any part to themselves. The insur- 
l^ents having thus ravaged the city, approached the tover, 
and the terrified garrison threw open the gates. Here they 
found the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Prior of St. 
John's, High Treasurer of England, both of whom they in- 
stantly beheaded. They then divided themselves into three 
bodies. Tyle r, with 30,000 men, kept possession of the Tower 
and its environs ; Straw, captain of the banditti of Essex, at 
the head of 60,000 men, advanced into the City ; while tl.e 
third division encamped upon Mile-£nd-green. The king 
and his council being now in the utmost perplexity, resolved 
to grant them a free pardon^ with an authentic charter of li* 
VOL. u 35 



berties, which the insurgenu of Essex, gladly seeepted, and 
departed well satisfied. But Tyler, coming to a conference 
with the kingy made the most extravagant proposals, requiring 
that all the old laws should be abolished and ti.e govemoftent 
new modelled according to a plan of his own forming. Whilst 
in the midst of the conference, Tyler liftinj; up his sword se- 
veral tiroes in a menacing manner, Sir Williaoi Walworth, 
Mayor of London, was so exasperated at his insolence, that 
with a blow of his sword he laid the rebel dead at his feeU 
This was no sooner performed than the king, with an admi- 
rable presence of mind, bade the insurgents follow him as their 
leader, and, putting himself at their head, rode towards the 
fields. ' The conduct of the king made so great an impression 
on the minds of the mob, that imagining him to have really 
espoused their quarrel, they immediately followed him ; butf 
on arriving in the fields, they perceived a body of a thousand 
armed citiasens advancing towards them. Terrified at this 
ught, and imagining that the whole city was in arms to attack 
them, the foremost threw down their arms and begged for 
quarter, the rest hastened to imitate their example, and thus 
this formidable mass of insurgents was dispersed, in a manner 
almost miraculous». One cannot indeed contemplate so sin- 
gular an event, attended with circumstances so extraordinary, 
without ascribing the issue of this dreadful eruption of popu. 
lar fury to a providential direction of causes and consequences. 
When we consider the formidable appearance of the insurrec 
tion, the daring resolution of the mayor, the presence of mind 
of the king, and the effects of bis conduct $ the panic fear of 
so numerous a body at the sight of a few armed citizeqs, and 
thsk consequent dispersion of this democratic rabble, without 
. further violence or effusion of blood, the whole assembkige of 
circumstances seems to point out, in a particular manner, the 
agency of Him who holds in his hand the hearts of mcU) and 
sways all events with an irresistible control. 

The spirit of insurrection was not confined to Kent and £»-» 
sex, nor the effects of its fury displayed solely in Londo^ In 
Suffolk and Norfolk it made its appearance in a manner not 
less terrible. In the former of these counties, two sedi- 
tious priests assembled a body of 50,000 men, and perpetrate 
ed the same acts of outrageous cruelty as were exercised in 
the capital j while in Norfolk, a publican headed a numerous 
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rabble, who cruelly massacred all the judges and lawyers that 
fell into their harfds. As to the nobility and gentry, this inso- 
lent demagogue obliged them to do homage to him on their 
knees, and ordered the Earl of Suffolk's head to be immedi* 
ately struck off for refusing to submit to this indignity. As 
it was impossible that the government should take measures 
speedy enough to remedy these disorders, which, from so ma- 
ny different quarters at once, threatened the subversion of the 
state, and the destruction of all social order, it became ne- 
cessary that private persons should, without waiting for in- 
structions from court, endeavour to save themselves and their 
country from the impending danger. On this occasion, Hen- 
ry Spencer, Bishop of Norwich, signalized his courage and 
conduct, and immortalized his name. Thinking it his duty to 
do something more than offer up prayers in this season of 
anarchy, when both clergy and laity were equally threatened^ 
this courageous prelate put himself at the .head of a few loyal 
subjects, and, attacking the rebels, defeated them with a ter- 
rible slaughter. The publican of Norwich and a'priestf who 
were their leaders, were both taken prisoners. The former 
was beheaded on the spot, and the latter was sent to London 
to receive the reward of his crimes.* These popular com- 
motions being thus appeased, sooner and more happHy than 
could have been «xpected, a formidable army waS raised to 
preserve the tranquillity of the country. The charter grant, 
ed to the re volte rs of Essex was revoked ; and the guilty were 
brought to justice. It is said, that besides those who fell by 
the sword, about 15000 died by the hand of the executioner.f 
These proceedings appear tinctured with severity; but in po- 
litics, as well as in medicine, desperate cases require despe- 
rate remedies. When we consider the social system of those 
times, it can scarcely be doubted that the people had many and 
just causes of complaint; bnt their mode of seeking redress 
was illegal and ruinous ; and the whole of their conduct was 
marked with cxtt*avagance and cruelty. The abolition of vil- 
lainage was also, perhaps, in that age, impracticable. An ig- 
norant and semi.barbarous people is not, in a moment, made 
^t for the enjoyment, and much less for the assumption of fre^ <• 
dem in their own mode. The progress of liberty must be 

f* • Rapis, vol. 1.>.458. t l^^d: 
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gradual, and the minds of men must» In some degreet be en- 
lightened, before they can be capable of estimating its bles- 
sings, or of exercising its privileges. 

This dreadful commotion of an outrageous populace, was 
the most interesting event of Richard's reign. The reinaia- 
Lng part exhibits a continued series 6i extravagant expendi- 
ture, of arbitrary measures^ and various other kinds of misma- 
nagement, which terminated in the deposition and death of 
that unfortunate prince. Henry, Earl of Hereford, son of the 
Duke of Lancaster, having been banished, and on the death of 
his father, contrary to the king's promise^ deprived of his pa- 
ternal inheritance, returned Into England while Richard was 
absent in Ireland. The whole nation, weary of tlie despotism, 
and luxurious extravagance of the king and his favourites, de- 
clared for Henry, now Duke of Liuicaster. Richard was de- 
posed, A. D. 139^, after a reign of twenty-two years, and soon, 
after either starved to death, or murdered in Pontefract cas- 
tle, in the thirty- fourth year of his age. Authors vary in their 
opinions relative ta the manner of his death, but all agree that, 
it was a violent one.* 

The resources of the kingdom appear ta have been, in thi& 
reign, vely considerable ; and the martial spirit which charac- 
terized ^hat of his predecessor, seems not to have been extin- 
guished, if it be true, that when threatened with invasions 
from France, armies of 200,000 and even of 300,000 men were 
qieedily raised. -f But money was chiefly wanted; and was 
raised by every mode of extortion. Besides the ample sup- 
plies granted by parliament, Richard had constant recourse to 
loans, or rattier extorted grants ; and almost every nobleman^ 
preU|^) and rich burgess, in the kingdom, was at one time or 
other obliged to lend liim money, although it was well known 
that he never intended repayment. By his extravagant dis- 
sipation and luxury, he was reduced to the same &ti*aits as £d- 
.ward HI. had been by his mighty armaments and brilliant en- 
terprises, and found himself obliged to pawn his crown to the 
Cily of London for 2,000/. With all these expedients the mi- 

• For tlic variwif accounts of Richard IPs death, Tide Fabian, Stow, 
Walsingham, Polydore Virgil, and also the romantic story of Hector Boe- 
Ibiiu. 

t Rapin, voU 1. p. 461, 462— Rymcr's Fcdcra, voLr. p. 359. 
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litary sometiines could not be paid, and were therefore suffer- 
ed to lire at discretion^ and ravage the country which they* 
were raised to defend.* 

To form an idea of the ostentatious magnificence and pro* 
fuse expenditure of this prince, it is requisite to observe, that 
he is said to have daily maintained, in his palace, 6,000 per- 
sons ; 300 are said to have been employed in his kitchen, and 
a proportionate number in the queen^s apartment. Some his- 
torians make the whole number of his household amount to 
10,000. In treating of any thing that is extraordinary, wri- 
ters, indeed, are often too prone to exaggerate ; but there 
must be something really uncommon to excite and authorize 
their exaggerations ; and all agree that Richard's^ court was 
more splendid than that of any of his predecessors ; for even 
his inferior domestics were clothed like noblemen. This ex- 
travagant luxury, together with his arbitrary measures, preci- 
pitated the unfortunate monarch into ruin, and deprived him. 
of a crown which he had worn with too much ostentation. In 
his reign, however, many good laws were enacted in favour of 
commerce ; and particularly in regard to the woollen manu. 
&cture| and the herring fishery. By an Act of Parliament of 
12th Richard II. A.. D. 1388, the wages of servants in husban- 
dry are stated at a maximum, as follows :t 

«. d. t. *, d. 

ThebaiKfTof thefsrm ...13 4 or 113 4 of our money. 

Master-hind, or head'servant 10 - 15 

A carter, or a shepherd ... 10 ~ 1 5 

An ox-herd, swine-herd, &c. 6 8 - 16 8 

A female servant 6 .- 15 . 

These being the annual wages, their victualling, Sec. is con- 
sequently pre-supposed. The bailiff is also to have a suit of 
clothes once a year. Another act of the same year ordains, 
that ^ whoever serves in husbandry till the age of twelve years, 
shall so continue, and not be permitted to learn any trade ;^^ 
and another enacts, that " no artificer, labourer or servant, 
male or female, shall go out of one hundred into another, with- 
out a testimonial under the king's seal, on pain of being set inr 
the stocka and re-conducted to his or her respective hundredr 
•r wapentake, unless sent on business by his lord, or master."^ 

• Walsing. p. 333. f Anfl. Hist. Com. yd. i. p. 581 . 
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Although the absolate Tillaiiiagei which fdrmerly pretailed) 
was now somewh&t mitigated) these laws eTidently shew the 
slavish condition in which the lower class of people still re- 
mained. 

On the deposition of Richard, Henry, Dnke of Lancaster, 
his cousin, succeeded to the vacant throne, A. D. 1399. The 
reign of this prince affords few materials for an interesting 
history. In this compendium, of which the design is to exhi* 
bit the progress of nations, rather than the intrigues of cour- 
tiers, the cabals of malecontents, criminal confederacies, and 
sanguinary executions, with which the annals of this period 
are sufficiently replete, the transactions of Henry IV. cannot 
occupy much space. His foreign wars were attended with no 
decisive consequences ; but plots and conspiracies at home 
Agitated his reign ; and susnkions, too often well grounded^ 
embittered his life. His crown, which had been acquired by 
methods not universally approved, and preserved by shedding 
a torrent of noble blood, sat uneasy on his head. Its preser* 
vation employed all his thoughts, and he carefully avoided all 
occasions by which it might be endangered. His prudent po- 
licy, in this respect, was the grand characteristic of his reign. 
The conspiracies forfned for the purpose of wresting the scep- 
tic from his hand, induced him to shew great regard to the 
clergy^ in order to attach to his interest so powerful a body. 
Ever desirous of shewing his zeal for the church, he had in 
the eye of bigotry the glory, in the eye of reason and huma- 
nity the disgrace, of being the first English monarch that con- 
demned heretics to the flames. 

The opinions of Wickliffe, first published towards the ebd 
of the reign of Edward III. had so rapidly spread, that their 
prevalence appeared to the clergy extremely alarming. In the 
reign of Richard II. a general license for imprisoning here- 
tics had been obtained by the bishops ; but the Parliament had 
caused it to be revoked. As the penalty of imprisonment did 
not seem sufficient to check the propagation of the new doc- 
trines, Henry earnestly recommended to his Parliament the 
care of the concerns of the church ; and through the influence 
of the court and the clergy, an act was passed, 9d Heniy IV. 
for the burning of obstinate heretics. This statute was no 
itMitv obtained, th«& the ecclesiastical court condemned Wil- 
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Urn Sawtreci a priest of London, who, bebg delivered ofer 
to the secular arm, was burnt alive bj virtue tDrlhe king's 
writ. Tlus inan was the first who fell a victinA to uncbriBtian 
intolerance. Tbe seventi> year of Henry the IVth's reigni 
A. D. 14O69 was remarkable for a dreadful pestilence in Lon- 
don, which carried off 30/000 persons. This monarch diedf 
A. D. 1413, in the fortj-sixth year of his age, and the four* 
teenth of his reign. The severity of his political conduct ap* 
pears to have been more the effect of necessity than of incli- 
nation ; for after the malecontents no longer alarmed him with 
plots and conspiracies, be began to shew himself mild, gene«> 
rous, and humane* 

Henry V. his son, succeeded him. His reign was produc- 
tive of more glory than benefit to the English nation. The 
first act of his government was to call a parliament at Leices* 
ter, in which a sanguinary statute was enacted, obliging all 
the magistrates of England, from the lord chancellor to the 
\ meanest officer, to bind themselves by an oath to exert all 
their power to exterminate the heretics. A war with France 
was proposed and resolved on. This renewal of hostilities 
with that kingdom, appears to have been first determined by 
Henry and the clergy. The Commons had, in the late reign, 
proposed the appropriation of a considerable part of the eccle- 
siastical revenues to the exigencies of the state, and now again 
revived the project. The prelates could, therefore, devise no 
better expedient for diverting the impending storm, than the 
renewal of the contest with France, not only for the recovery 
of the provinces wrested from England, since the treaty of Bre« 
tigny,but also for the prosecution of Edward the Hld's claim 
to tbe crown. The Archbishop of Canterbury, therefore, ia 
an elaborate speech, exhibited the numerous grounds of com- 
plaint which the nation had against France, and the indisputa* 
ble right of Henry to the crown of that kingdom, as heir and 
successor of Edward HI. He represented the salique law as 
a chimaera, and declared it to be a contradiction to the law of 
nature and of God, adducing, in corroboration of his argu- 
ments, the decision in favour of the daughters of Zelophehad, 
relative to their paternal inheritance. He then recalled to 
their rememberance the glorious siKcesses of Edward, as evi- 
dences of the Divine approbation of his cause; but ascribed 
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the subseo^nt disasters to the sins of the En^ish) wbkht 
although they drew vengeance on the nation, could not invali- 
date the claims of that prince and his successors to the crown 
of France. In the next place, he reminded them, that the pos« 
ture of affairs in that kingdom presented an opportunity peca- 
liarly favourable to the undertaking, and such as might in vain 
be sought at any future period. Then addressing himself to 
the king^ he exhorted him not to look to the difficulties, but 
only to the glory of a conquest, which would render him the 
roost powerful prince of £uropej%md immortalize his name : 
and finally, he concluded, that in .order to promote so glorious 
an enterprise, the clergy would give him a larger subsidy than 
had ever been granted to any of his predecessors; and he hop- 
ed that the laity would follow their example. This speech 
of the archbishop had the desired effect : the war with France 
was resolved, subsidies granted, and measures concerted for 
carrying the king's designs into execution. 

The affiiirs of France were, at that time, in a situatioti which 
offered extraordinory advantages to an invading enemy. The 
reigning king, Charles VI, was af&icted with a species of lu- 
nacy, which, although it admitted of lucid intervals^ rendered 
him unfit for governing. The Dauphin was of a violent dis-> 
position, addicted to a debauched life, and inexperienced in the 
management of public affairs, which were directed by the Duke 
of Burgundy, or the Duke of Orleans, as their respective fac- 
tions prevailed. Paris exhibited a scene of extreme disorder, 
and France was split into parties, all classes of people being 
divided in their attachments, and all parts of the kingdom agi* 
tated by the factions of the court. In this state of affairs Henry 
judged, that he could scarcely have more than one half of the 
French nation to contend with, and it must be confessed that 
no prince could have a prospect more flattering to ambition. 
The dissipation of his youthful years had made an unfavoura- 
ble impression on the public mind, which, notwithstanding, he 
effaced by a thorough reformation of his conduct. His repu- 
tation for piety, according to the notions which prevailed in 
that age, was established by his readiness to extirpate heresy, 
and to consent to the confirmation and extension of those dis. 
graceful laws of the preceding reign, which ordained the burn- 
ing of men's bodies for the benefit of their souls. Notliing* 
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tfaerefbret renldsed lobe done, but to exhibit to the world bb 
oiftrtittl abilities ; and, in tbts, it muBt be aeknowiedged, that 
Ms Bucce&a corresponded with every wish that ambition could 
fomi. 

Henry having mustered his fofces for this grand expedition 
against France, the embarkation took place at Southampton, 
on the Itth or 19th of August, U15, in 1500 ships, the army 
consisting of about 60,000 men. With these he landed on 
the 3 1 St, at Havre de Qrace, and, after a short siege, made h^* 
self master of Harfleur. Th'e memorable battle of Agincourt, 
fought shortly after, under circumstances of extreme disad* 
vssntage on the side of the English, is esteemed one of the most 
brilliant actions recorded in the annals of military achieve* 
snems ; and its success must be considered as almost mira* 
cukms. Historians differ extremely in their relations respect- 
ing the numbers engaged on each side. Some computing the 
French army at 150,000, and that of the English at no more 
than 9000. Notwithstanding the exaggerations commonly 
used on those occasions, and the impossibility^of ascertaining 
the truth, the French historians allow that the superiority of 
their forces was in the proportion of three or four tb one. 
But in another respect, their advantages can scarcely be cal- 
culated, being healthy and vigorous, while the English were, 
for the most part, sick of the flux, and not only emaciated by 
sickness, but also exhausted with fatigue. To counterbalance 
this disparity, two circumstances of no small importance must 
be taken into the account, the necessity which the English, by 
ioding their retreat to Calais intercepted, saw themselves un-' 
der of making extraordinary exertions, and the fatal error of 
the constable, D'Albret, commander of the French army, in 
choosing for the field of battle a contracted spot of ground, 
flanked on one side by a rivulet, and en the other by a wood, 
a position which prevented him from extending his front, and 
deprived him of all the advantages, that he might have deriv- 
ed from superiority of numbers, and especially from his caval- 
ry, when, being master of the country, he might have brought 
the enemy to action in a more open place, where it would not 
have been difficult to surround their whole army. Henry, in 
this battlej performed acts of personal valour equal to those of 
(he most rencpwiied heroes ; and appears, indeed, to have dis- 
vot. t. 26 



pltf ed more of the soldier than of the general^ fighting on foot 
«t the head of his men, riishmg in among the thickest of his 
enemies, and seeming to forget, that on hb own &te, that of 
bis army depended. 

In this memorable battle, so fatal to France, the Constable 
D'Albret, the Duke D'Alen9on, the Doke of Brabant, the 
, Count de Nivers, the Duke de Bar, the Cowits of Vaude- 
roont, Marie, Rousai, Fauqnembergb, and many other officers 
oMistincfion, with 10,000 privates, were left dead oo the field; 
and the Dnkes of Orleans and Bourbon, the Counts of En, 
Vendome, Richemont, and EtouteviUe, with the Marshal de 
Boucicaut, were made prisoners. On the side of the English 
were slam, the Duke of York and the Earl of Suffolk, and, ac- 
cording to some, no more than four knights, and twenty-eight 
common soldiers, while others, with more probability, com- 
pute their loss at four hundred and others at sixteen or seven- 
teen hundred. Such are the disagreements of historiaos in 
relating particulars, and such the uncertainty in which poste- 
rity must ever remain, in regard to the nicer points of history. 
It must, however, be considered as an unfortunate circum- 
stangii tbat a plundering party being mistaken for the rallying 
of the enemy, obliged Heniy to give orders to massacre the 
prisoners, who are said to have been more numerous than the 
whole Ehj^lish army. On discovering the mistake jiowever, 
the order was instantly countermanded, and a stop put to its 
execution, but not before numbers had fallen victims to this 
fktal measure of apparent necessity. In ascribing all his suc- 
cess to the Supreme Disposer of events, he imitated the 
laudable conduct of his predecessor Edward III. and, in ap- 
pointing a day of thanksgiving, exhibited greater proofs of 
f^eniiine plely than in countenancing the burning of heretics. 

After the memorable victory at Agincourt, the war conti- 
nued in general favourable to the English ; but without any of 
those striking incidents which particularly attract the atten- 
tion of posterity. At last, after a variety of sieges, skirmishes, 
and negociutions, a treaty was concluded at Troys, in which it 
was agreed, that the king of England should marry the prfa- 
ccss Catharine, daughter of the king of France, and that he. 
should have the government of the kingdomi with the title of 
regent) during the life of his fatlier-in-law^ and be recognised 
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» lawful h^ir to the crown. This treotfy wbicb excluded the 
Dauphin from the succession, 4>eing made with only one of 
the two factious which divided the kingdom, did not terminate 
the war. One half of France still remained unconqucred ; 
and although the king of Englimd was in possession of Paris, 
ibe 8outhei:n provinces adhered to the party of the Dauphin. 
After two years more employed in hostilities, Henry died, at 
Vincennes, A. D. 1423, in the thirty -founh year of his age, 
after a glorious reign of about nine years and a half, having 
committed the administration of affairs in^F ranee to the Duke 
of Bedford, 9^d the regency of England to the Duke of Glou- 
cester, during the minority of his sou, who was then an infant 
of nine months old. The well known abilities of these two 
princes, animated the hopes of the £ngU|h> and encouraged 
them to continue their effocts. 

In making a comparison between the achievements of Ed- 
ward III. and those of his great grandson, Henry V. in their 
expeditions against France, it must be considered tliat the for- 
mer had to.contend with the whole force of the united king- 
dom, while the latter was only opposed by a part ofits strength. 
In a fitir estimation, therefore, the enterprise of Edward n^ust 
h^ considered as more arduous. Henry's success was, in a 
great measure, owing to his dexterous management of the 
different parties that divided ihe kingdom, and his negotia- 

.tions advanced his affairsimpre than his vi^ories. .Both tl^eir 
enterprises, however, were extremely prejudicial to England, 
as well as to France. Thej exhausted the resources of the 
former, and desolated many of the finest provinces of the lat- 
ter ; and if they had proved ultimately successful would have 

* involved the ruin of England* At this da^ , when we stand as 
distant spectators of those mighty projects, %hich so long jit- 
tracted the attention of Europe and held expectation in sus^ 
pense, we may without diiiiculty and almost with certainty es- 
timate their possible, as well as their actual consequences ; 
and did not innumerable instances cokivince us, how much 
mankind are dazzled by the ^lendour of glory and conquest, 
we should be surprised at the short sighted policy of England, 
«nd, perhaps, also of Fraaee, at those remarkable periods. 
The Parliament of England voted imme^^e sums ; soldiers 
from all countries were hired by Edward, and paid with Eng- 



Usb monejr. Tbe nadon exhausted ita ^eaAfa in an ufnlertak- 
ing) for which its only rewardi in case of success* was to see 
England made a subordinate proviace to France. The French 
at the same time as obstinately persisted in excluding the 
king of England from the succession to their crown^ and in 
preyenting an union between the two kingdoms, of which 
France would have reaped ail the benefit It requires only a 
small share of political knowledge to convince usythatFrancop 
in case of this -union, would, from her natural advantages, and 
her more immediate connection with the general politics of 
Europe, have become the seat pf government, ^aris would 
have been the capital of tjbe united monarchy, and thither the 
nobility of this kingdom would have been attracted, while 
Londpn, deprived oif the presence of the sovereign and the re- 
sidence of the court, would have been only a provincial city» 
instead of the metropolis of a great empire. In this point of 
view, it is difficult to decide which of the two. nations was 
guilty of the greatest political error, the English in promoting 
or the French in opposing Edward's succession, and the con- 
sequent unioYi of Engbmd with France. In tbe reign of Hen- 
ry V* the same scene was renewed, and the same remarks ar«i 
applicable to its political tendency. 

The inerease of luxury had, according to some, so (ar ex* 
ceeded that of commerce, as to cast the balance of trade 
against England ai4he accession of|{enry V. although in thai 
reign of Edward III. it was so much in her favour. This mat«« 
ter, however, does not seem to be clearly ascertained} btt| ih 
is certain thfli the revenues of the crown, at tbe period now 
under consideration, do not indicate any great degree either 
of commerce or national wealth. The pay of Henry's army was 
repilated on nearjty the same terms, as that of Edward III* 
but if we Consider that the intrinsic value of money waa.dimi'* 
nished in nearly the proportion of three to two and a half, and 
provi^ons, &c. somewhat advanced in price, the pay of Im 
military men was inferior to that of the troops who fought at 
Cressy and Poitiecs. But it seij^ms that the condition of the 
inferior clergy was ameliorated, and their salaries augmented 
in proportion to the advancement of the rate <^ living. In th^ 
thirty-sixth year of Edward III. A. D. 1362, it was enacted, 
that the bishop should impose a penalty on priests who took 



more wa^^ than fire marks, or 3/. 6^ . Sd, which was equiva- 
lent to •/. \9. M. of modem mone3r ; but in the second year of 
Henry V. the annual stipend of a ptlest was fixed at 4/. 1 3#. 4^^. 
being an advance in the proportion of about ten to eighteen.* 

The revenuesof England, however, had, during the apace 
«f two centuries, been very little augmented, amounting, at the 
lime of Henry's grand expedition, to no more than 66,966/. ;t 
•o that being unable to pay the expenses of his formidable ar- 
mament, be was obliged to pawn his jewels, for money to be 
paid out of the next year's subsidy on wool. In the year fol- 
lowing, the same want of money obliged him to exact a com<* 
pulsive loan from the Italian merchants settled in London ; 
and, in fine, he was obliged to borrow from every quarter. At 
this time, Holbom, now one of the finest streets in the metro* 
polis, was a highway so miry, and so difficult for carriages 
that the king caused it to be paved at his own cost.| Thus it 
appears that the suburbs of London began to be gradually im- 
firoved and extended. York, at this time, according to Mr. 
Drake, concained thirty-nine perish churches. 

Henry VI. at the age of nine months, succeeded his father, 
and his long reign was rendered remarkable by his misfor- 
tunes rather than his misconduct The death of Henry V. 
was in less tlian two months followed by that of Charles VI. 
king of France, a circumstance which produced a total altera- 
tion in the stateof affairs. The Duke of Bedford lost no time in 
eauaing young Henry to be proclaimed king of France, at 
Paris ; and then breaking the great seal he caused a new one 
to be naade, on which were engraved the arms of England and 
France, with the effigies of the young king, holding in each 
hand a sceptre. The Dauphin at the same time assuming 
the regal title, was crowned at Poitiers ; Rheima being then 
ku the poaeessioQ of the English. Thus Henry VI. and Charles 
VII. both at the same time assumed the title of king of France, 
and during the space of thirty years disputed the possession of 
the throne. Ever since the treaty of Troys, there hud been 
in France two kings, two queens, and two courts, and the whole 
kingdom was divided between the contending parties. That 
e€ Charles was, for seme time, likely to be totajly reduced, by 
the abilities of the English regent ; but that extraordinary po^ 

<And.Hi8t.Com.voLl.p.423. t Ibid. i Ibid. 
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Utical phoenomenon the Maid of Orleans, almost miraculoual/. 
turned the scale. The successes of Charles flowed with as- 
\ tonishing rapidity, while the English experienced continual 
disasters. But these matters belong rather to the history of 
France than to that of England, although in reality their af- 
fairs are so intermixed as scarcely to admit of separation. It 
suffices here to say, that the death of the Duke of Bedford, 
the most accomplished prince of his time, together with tlie 
defection of tlie Duke of Burgundy, completed the ruin of the 
English affairs in France, notwithstanding the martial abilities 
of Talbot Earl of Shrewsbury, and the other generals. 

The grand misfortune of England, wa^ her internal disu- 
nion ; the king had married Margaret of Anjou, a princess of 
a great spirit but haughty temper, and implacable in her re- 
sentment. The Duke of Gloucester had lost his authority, 
and the Cardinal of Winchester presided at the head of the 
treasury. Next to the Cardinal, the Duke of York was the 
most powerful subject in England; he was descended by tlie 
mother's side, from Lionel an elder son of Edward III, and 
prior in claim to John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, from 
whom the reigning king was descended. Bearing in mind 
this priority, he lost no opportunity of forming a party, in or- 
der to assert his right, but for some time he acted with pro- 
found dissimulation. An insurrection formed by Jack Cade, 
a man of mean extraction, was the forerunner of more serious 
commotions. The ill success of the English arms in France, 
excited a general murmur; the country was exhausted with 
taxes, and the people grew heartily tired of a war that was 
productive of nothing but disaster, defeat, and national impo. 
verishment. After a great deal of intngue, and political ma- 
noeuvre, the Duke of York at length threw off the mask,'and 
openly asserted his claim to the crown, in which he was sup- 
ported by the famous Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick, com- 
monly called the king.maker. Of all the barons of England, 
this nobleman possessed tlie greatest landed estate, and con- 
sequently had the greatest number of vassals and clients ; and 
bis extraoixlinaiy abilities equally contributed to render him 
formidable. The king having been made prboner in the bat- 
tle of St. Albans, the queen vindicated her own and her hus- 
band^s right, and assembling an army) gave battle to the 
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Yorkists, but was defeated. A Parliament then being assem- 
bled, undertook to compromise the matter, by enacting that 
Henry should enjoy the crown during his life, and appointing 
the Duke of York his successor. The magnanimous queen 
protesting against this arrangement, which excluded her issue 
from the throne, retired to the northern part of the kingdom 
and levied an army, although the king still remained a priso- 
ner; and in the year 1460, fought the battle of Wakefield, in 
which the Duke of York was defeated and slsdn* His son, af- 
terwards Edward IV. immediately prepared to revenge his 
father's death, and gained several victories over the royalists. 
The queen, however, advancing towards London, and defeat- 
ing the great Earl of Warwick in the second battle of St. Al- 
bans, effected the liberation of the king her husband, but' 
durst not enter London, where Edward was received and pro- 
claimed king A. D. 1461. Henry, however, having neither 
abilities nor inclination for military affairs, the queen had the 
whole management of the war; she found means to raise ano- 
ther army in th« North, the command of which she gave to the 
Duke of Somerset, while she and the king remained at York^ 
in expectation of some favourable event. The battle of Tow- 
ton, in Yorkshire, fought on Palm Sunday, 39th March, A. D. 
1461, was one of the most bloody and desperate conflicts re- 
corded in the annals of civil war.* Prodigies of valour were 
performed on both sides, but victory at last declared for Ed- 
ward. As no quarter was given, the slaughter was almost in- 
credible ; historians compute the number of slain at above 
36,000 ; and some eVen make it amount to no less than 48,00O« 
A great storm of snow, which fell in the fore part of the day 
and blew full. in the face of the Lancastrians, is thought by some 
to have greatly contributed to their defeat. This civil war wa& 
carried on with a degree of animosity and sanguinary cruelty, 
scarcely paralleled in history. In battle, quarter was seldom 
given ; and if any persons of rank were made prisoners, they 
were in a few hours led to execution. After this decisive de- 
feat, Margaret and her husband fled for refuge into Scotland, 
where they met with a generous protection, and by conces- 
sions made to the Scots, raised another army ; but meeting 

•Stow,"p.41'5. 
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with successive defeats, the uQ&rtuoste Hetiry^ was at Isstcais 
lied prisoner to London. 

Edward IV. having been arowned on the 29th June^-sent 
the Earl of Warwick (Hi an Embassy to the k|ng of France, to 
demand for him the dster of that monarch in marriage ; but 
while this affair was negotiating, he fell in love with, and mar. 
ried the lady Elizabeth, widow of Sir John Grey. The Earl 
having been unsuccessful in his negotiations, and seeing them 
thus counteracted, considered the conduct of Edward as an 
unpardonable affront, and resolved to hurl him from a throne 
to which he had so effectually contributed to advance him* 
This design he nourished in his mind for the space of aboul 
three years, before he met with a juncture sufficiently favour- 
able to its execution. Having, however, gained the Duke of 
Clarence, and several other noblemen, who were highly dis- 
satisfied at the advancement of the queen's illations to the 
highest dignities and honours of the sute, he expelled Edwwd 
from the throne. This prince having been taken prisoner, was 
so fortunate as to make his escape ; and after a variety of suc« 
cess and disaster, at last, with great difficulty, got out of the 
kingdom and took refuge in Holland, where, for some time, 
he lived in great poverty and distress. The Earl of Warwick 
drew Henry from his imprisonment in the Tower; and that 
piince, who was, during his whole life, the sport of fortuae 
and the tool of faction, was with great solemnity again pro* 
claimed king of England. Thus that valiant, potent, and poIi« 
tic nobleman restored Henry, whom he had formerly deposed { 
and hurled Edward from a throne, to which he had exalted 
him by his ialents and exertions. Edward, however, after re* 
maining some time in exile, at hist found means, by the Duke 
of Burgundy's assistance, to equip a small force of about 2000 
men, with whom he landed at Revenspur in Yorkshire.* This 
dimihutive army was soon increased by the accessicm of bis nu- 
merous adherents, and Edward advancing southward, entered 
London without opposition, resumed the functions of royalty^ 
and made Henry once more his prisoner. The Earl of War« 
wick marching towards London, was abandoned by the Duko 
of Clarence, which reduced his affairs to so desperate a state, 
that no alternative was left between victory and irretrievable 
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ndo. Edward at the same time marched out of the caphalto 
prevent Warwick's approach. The memorable battie ef 
Bameti foug^ht on Easter Sunday, 14th of April, A. D. 147I| 
if it did not wholly put an end to this terrible contest, which 
had 8o long desolated the kingdom, at least decided its issue* 
The Earl of Warwick was there defeated and slain, and ft 
momiment with an inscription still commemorates the event 
Shortly after Edward defeated another body of Lancastrian 
forces at Tewksbury, and made Queen Margaret prisoner, 
wkh Prince Edward her son, who, as well as his father king 
Henry, then confined in the Tower, was so'on after murdered 
by the Duke of Gloucester, as it is commonly said, although 
. neither the scene nor the actors in this tragedy are ascertained 
by any clear evidence. 

The remainder of Edward IVth's reign was a scene of gal- 
lantries and tragedies. Notwithstanding the severities with 
which his memory stands charged, and particularly the execu- 
tion of his brother the Duke of Clarence, on accusations appa* 
rently frivolous, and probably groundless, it must be acknow- 
ledged that many instances of lenity are met with in his con- 
duct. A luxunous court, howeyer, incurred a great expendi- 
ture, and required great supplies. Towards the end of his 
reign, he seemed inclined to^ revive the old claim of the kings - 
of England to the crown of France, and to renew the romantic 
enterprises of Edward III. and Henry V. Perhaps he might 
only intend to regain the ancient possessions of his predeces- 
aors on the continent, which, with the sole exception of Calaisi • 
liad been lost during the former part of Henry's reign, and in 
the commencement of the civil wars. However this may be« 
he was making preparations for a war with France, when he 
was arrested by the hand of death in the forty-second year of 
hia age, and the twenty-third of his reign, A. D, 1483. 

This tumultuous and troublesome period, which continued 
during the whole life of Henry VI, whose infant reign was a 
scene of unsuccessful hostilities with France, and his maturer 
years still more embittered by an unprosperous civil war, was 
productive of a multiplicity of scenes, which in an eminent 
degree shew the insufficiency of greatness to confer happiness, 
smd give satisfaction of mind. Henry at his accession, being 
king of both England and France, seemed placed on the sum- 
TOL. I. 37 
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mil of human gresitness, yet never did any prince experience 
more striking vicissitudes of fortune. The circumstances of 
the times were peculiarly unpropitiouS) and his abilities were 
not adapted to the difficult situation in which he was placed, 
fo have been born heir to a crown, was Henry*s grand mis- 
fprtune ; in a private station, his good disposition and peace- 
able temper migh have rendered him happy. His wife Mar- 
garet of Anjou, after long maintaining a desperate contest, with 
almost unparalleled magnanimity, exposing herself in the fieldi 
and performing all the duties of a sovereign and a general, €t 
last saw herself deprived of her husband and son, and herself 
a prisoner in the hands of her implacable enemy, from which 
situation she was at lust delivered by her brother the king of 
France, on the payment of a large ransom. As to Edward, 
his adventures were so extraordinary as to resemble those of 
romance, and his good fortune almost miraculous* It is wor- 
thy of remark, tliat he was proclaimed king in London, while 
the head of his father, who fell in the same cause, was still ex- 
posed on the walls of York. As to the qualities of his mind, 
he had certainly both great talents and great vices ; and al- 
though his cruelty might in some measure be attributed to 
political motives, his libertinism will scarcely admit of any 
excuse. As to bis exterior accomplishments, Philip de Com- 
mines, who knew him well, describes him as the handsomest 
man, not only in England but in all Europe ; and all historians 
agree in delineating the same portrait. In regard to his mi- 
litary abilities, it is sufficient to say, that in every battle where 
he commanded in person, he was victorious. 

The most glorious circumstance of Edward's reign is the 
Introduction of printing into this kingdom, by William Cax- 
ton. The stale of learning in England, as well as in other 
countries, required such an invention to facilitate its acquisi- 
lion and diffusion, if we may credit what some authors affirm, 
that the fifteenth century was, of all others, the most rude and 
illiterate ; tlrat some bishops could not write, nor even read ; 
and that many of them, alleging their inability in this respect, 
employed others to sign the synodal acts accordipg to the fol- 
lowing forms : « As I cannot read myself, N. N. hath sub- 
scribed for me ;*' or, « As my Lord Bishop cannot write him- 
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self, at his request I have subscribed for him.*'* These ex- 
traordinarj assertions, hQwever, are extremely suspicious ; 
and indeed, can hardly be reconciled to reasonable credibility. 
That the commencement of this century was a season of ex- 
treme ig;norance, may be allowed ; but towards the middle, or 
at least the conclusion, it was marked by a great revival of 
learning, and the appearance of many learned men on the con- 
tinent ; although it must be confessed, that in this kingdom* 
the intestine commotions had been extremely unfavouitible to 
its advancement. Notwithstanding, however, the turbulence 
of these calamitous times, trade and manufactures, particularly 
that of woollen cloth, had somewhat increased after Edward 
was firmly seated on the throne. 

Edward IV. left by his queen two sons ; of whom the eldest, 
Edward V. was about thirteen. The Duke of Gloucester, 
their uncle, by a masterly train of dissimulation and artifice, 
procured both the children of Edward to be excluded from 
the succession, and himself to be placed on the throne, hav- 
ing first had the precaution to put to^dcath all the nobles who 
appeared likely to oppose his ambition. Whether the young 
king and his brother were murdered by his direction in the 
Tower, as generally asserted by historians, is a problem which, 
at this distance of time, admits of no solution. A variety of 
circumstances have induced several persons of judgment to 
imagine that they were both clandestinely sent abroad ; that 
the elder died, but that the younger survived, and was the 
identical person afterwards* known by the name of Parkin 
Warbeck. The odium, however, of this real or supposed 
murder was extremely prejudicial to Richard, and created a 
strong prepossession against him in the minds of his subjects. 
In the meanwhile Henry, Earl of Richmond, sole representa- 
tive of the house of Lancaster, and then an exile in France, 
carried on a secret correspondence with Edward IVth's 
friends ; and proposing to marry his daughter, was at last en- 
couraged to invade England with only 3,000 foreign troops* 
These being joined by about 7,000 English and.VVelshy and 
Richard approaching at the head of near 15,000 men, a battle 

• And. Hist. Com. vol. 1. p. 399, on the authority of Archbishop Ni- 
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was fought at Bosworth near Leicester, in wbicK that usur-, 
per, after displaying extraordinary acts of personal valour, was 
left dead on the field in the thirty-third or tliurty-fourth year 
of his age, and the third of his reign. 

The issue of this battle, which terminated the contest be* 
tween the two houses of York and Lancaster, was in i great 
measure determined by the defection of Lord Stanley, who, 
with the whole division of the army under his command, went 
over to Henry.* This memorable content, which had cost the 
lii^s of above 100,000 Englishmen, caused the extinction of a 
great number of noble ^milies, and almost extirpated the pos* 
terity of Edward IIL being thus happily ended, Henry was 
immediately proclaimed king by the victorious army, and his 
election was soon after confirmed by the pariiament.f 

Henry VIL having ascended the throne, A. D. 1485, roaiv 
ried Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Edward IV. and thus united 
the rival houses of York and Lancaster. His reign, however, 
was continually agitated with plots and rebellions, some of 
which were remarkable «for their singularity. Having sur- 
mounted a number of difficulties, and apparently %stablished 
his power on a solid basis, its subversion was threatened by a 
plan of an extraordinary nature. The attempt of Lambert 
Simoel, who assumed the name and character of the Earl of 
Warwick, and that of Parkin Warbcck who personated the 
Duke of York, second son of Edward IV. are well kno\f n events 
related by all historians ; smd the latter, especially, has been 
the subject of a great deal of conjecture and curious discus* 
sion. While some, from the inquiries then made and corrobo* 
rated by his own confession, assert that this adventurer was the 
son of a converted Jew of Tournay ; others, with less probabi- 
lity, suppose him to have been the real Duke of York. Many 
of the English of all ranks believed him to be the identical 
person whose name he assumed, and he was acknowledged as 
such by the Duchess of Burgundy, sister of ^Edward IV, and 
also by the courts of France and Scotland. But it requires no 
great skill in political intrigues to gu^s the motives which, 
in this respect, might actuate the conduct of those foreign 
princes and courts. It would seem, however, that James IV. 

• Rapin, vol. 1. p. 646. f l'^'»<f- P- ^V- 
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of Scotland was, at loaat, somewhat doubtful ; and whatever ho^ 
might suspect, was not coavinced that Parkin was an impos« 
tor« The adventures of this pretender, whoever he was, were, 
various and uncommon ; and his person and pretensions will 
ever remain an historical problem, although the g;reater pro- 
bability seems to point him out as only an instrument of a deep, 
laid design. It is certain, however, that this affair gave Henry 
the most serious alarms, and greatly endangered his throne. 
Parkin having been captured, wa^ confined in the Tower, froan 
whence having endeavoured to escape along with the y<ning 
Earl of Warwick, the latter was beheaded, and the former ter« 
minated, on the gibbet, his singular career. 

The most important and memorable event of Henry's reign^ 
if we consider its consequences in regard to posterity, was the 
Act of Parliament of 1 493, which gave liberty to the barons* 
and all other possessors of landed property to sell or mortgage 
their estates without fine or license from the crown. The 
great Utu'ons had been impoverished by their continual com* 
motions, and their extravagant expenses ; and monied proper- 
ty, acquir9d by industry and trade, was chiefly in the hands of 
the commoners. The act was therefore agreeable, as well as 
advantageo\)s to all parties. The wealthier commoners had. the 
opportunity of vesting their money in land, and tlie nobility had 
the means of disengaging themselves from encumberances, and 
of living in greater elegance, splendour, and repose. Landed 
properly thus passed from hand to hand, without the transfer 
of those dangerous privileges, which had often been so fatal to 
the happiness of their possessors, as well as to the safety of 
the sovereign and the tranquillity of the nation. The baronial 
powers were thus gradually weakened ; and the subsequent in- 
crease of commerce) with its natural consequence, the influx of 
wealth, effected the extinction of the feudal system. During 
the space of some centuries, the course of events had been pre- 
parattscy to tliis change. The croisades had, throughout all 
Europe, contributed to carry ofi* numbers of turbulent spirits, 
and to strengthen the power of sovereigns, while they tended 
to introduce into \^t western countries a variety of arts, with 
more extensive views of geography and commerce. In England, 
especially, the civil wars had exceedingly contributed to facili* 
tate the introduction of a new order of things. Great num- 
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bers of the nobUity had been swept away by the sword, mtil* 
tkades rained by confiscations, and many great famiUes were 
become extinct. After the reign of Edward IV, few traces 
are found of those feudal powers so formidable to the crown, 
although the people were not yet in a state of complete eman- 
cipation. 

It does not appear from Bishop Fleetwood's Chronicon 
Preciosum, and other writers on these subjects, that n^oney 
was grown much more plentiful since the time of Edward III, 
unless the quantity of home productions had increased in pro- 
portion ; for it is evident that the prices were little or nothing 
advanced. Of this we have an eminent as well as an aothen- 
tic proof in tbe^pension assigned to the Lady Anne, daughter 
of Edward IV. and sister to Henry Vllth's queen. Her al- 
loiwance was rated at twenty shillings per week for her own 
subsistence ; for two gentlewomen, one woman -child, one 
gentleman, one yeoman, and three grooms, in all, eight per- 
sons, 51/. \\9. Sd, per annum for wages, victuals, and cloth- 
ing ; and for the maintenance of seven horses, 1 6/. 95. 4</. per 
annum, or 2/. 7s. j^. for each horse, the money in that age 
being in the proportion of three to two heavier than ours.* 
Wheat was then, according to the Chronicon Preciosum, at 
3«. 4fL or 55. of modem money per quarter, only the sixteenth 
part of iu value A. D. 1808 ; so that money must have been 
very scarce, or provisions extremely plentiful. 

Henry VII. is, by the generality of our historians, taxed 
with extreme avarice ; and it does not seem an easy under- 
taking to exculpate him from the charge. He employed all 
the means of raiung money that policy could suggest ; and his 
two ministers, Empsom and Dudley, fleeced the people in 
an extortionate manner. At his death he was possessed of 
1,806,000/. or 3,700,000/. of modern money ; an enormous 
sum at that period, when the mines of America were scarcely 
begun to be wrought. His parsimonious prudence, lodeed, 
was the reason why these riches of the western continent were 
not his own ; for €olumbus applied to him for his patronage 
in the enterprise which he medicated, and sent his brother to 
Lfondon for that purpose. What would have been the conse- 
quences had Henry adopted the proposal, or what would have 
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been the present condition of England^ had the possession of 
Mexico and Peru fallen to her shaTe) it is impossible to con- 
jecture, and useless to inquire* A plan of so hazardous a na« 
lure, where the expense was so certaiui and the profits so 
doubtful, was iU-suited to the wary disposition of this monarch ; 
but the encouragement of Cabot, a Venetian, who, in 1498^ 
discovered the main knd of North America, was some repa* 
ration of the fault which contracted views and short-sighted 
policy had caused him to commit. It musty however, be con« 
fessed, that no king? who had sat on the throne of England 
before him, had ever paid greater attention to every kind of 
national improvement. In this respect^ indeed, some of his 
views were very diffbrent from those of the present age, as he 
made laws against inclosures in order to diminish the quantity 
of grazing, and increase that of arable iandi which he consi- 
dered as necessary to promote population. A judictous wri. 
ter, however, remarks, thfit the inclosures were not the causes^ 
but the effects of depopulation,* that the number of people had 
been decreasing ever since before the commencement of the 
civil wars ; that the wages of manufacturers induced the work* 
ing people to neglect agriculture ; that the owners of land, 
having few hands, were obliged to turn their attention to graz- 
ing, which, from; the great demand for uropl, was found more 
profitable than tillage > and that from these causes the prices 
of corn had been, in the latter reigns, exceedingly variable. 

It has by some been supposed, that the numerous pilgri* 
mages of those times carried much of the current cash out of 
the kingdom. To be convinced how much those devout pe- 
regrinations were in vogue in the fifteenth century, it suffices 
to observe, that A. D. 1428, licenses were granted to captains 
of vessels to carry out 916 persons, of whom 200 went from 
Lopdoo ; and the shrine of St. James de Compostella, at that 
time the fashionable resort of pilgrims, was the object of their 
visit. Five hundred and twenty persons went on the sameer- 
rand A. D. 1433 ; and the year following, no fewer than 3460 : 
in the year 1445 licenses were granted to 2^100. The mode 
was to license the masters of ships to carry out a certain num- 
ber of pilgrims, who were themselves obliged to take an oath 
not to do any thing prejudicial to England, nor to curry with 
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them more ^old <yr silver thah was necessary feiir their reasoB. 
dble expenses. This^ however, woilM be no inconsidemble 
quantity, as many of the pilgrims were persons of distinction ; 
tat yet the kingdom cannot be supposed to have been greatly 
impoverished by these means, as the expenditure of the £ng« 
Ksh pilgrimages was, perhaps, more than compensated to the 
English nation by the shrine of St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
which constantly drew a far greater number of foreign devo* 
tees fh)m all parts of Europe, than ever resorted from Eng- 
land to St» Jago de Compostella.* These circumstances, how* 
ever, are curious characteristics of the men and manners of 
the times here brought forward to modem inspection. 

To sum up, in a few words, the character of Henry VII, 
and to exhibit a general vi^KW of his politics, it suffices to say, 
that a consummate prudence was visible in every transaction of 
his life. Nurtured in the school of experience, and taught by 
the misfortunes of his predecessors, as well as by the dangers 
with which he had often been menaced, he had learned every 
lesson of circumspection ; and if his narrow policy, and his 
Bverseness to hazardous speculations, deprived him of the glo- 
ry, and his kingdom of the advantages resulting from the first 
discovery of the new world, it must, however, be confessed, 
that his reign was productive of more lasting benefits to the 
nation than thoae of, perhaps, any of his predecessors ; and 
that it is, on the whole, one of the most important in the En- 
glish annals. Henry VII. died in the fifty-second year of his 
age, and the twenty fourth of his reign. He first established 
the guards, distinguished by the name of yeomen. This reign 
was also remarkable fpr that singular disease called the sweat- 
ing sickness, which in one week carried off two mayors and 
jkyi aldermen ; and during the six weeks that it continued, from 
the middle of September to near the end of October, swept 
away vast multitudes of people. 

Henry VIIL ascended the throne A. D. 1509, and entered 
on the exercise of royalty with ail the advantages that nature 
or fortune could give. He was not quite eighteen ; his fiither 
had given him a liberal education, and he was a considerable ' 
proficient in the learning then in vogue, which consisted chiefs 
ly in the Aristotelian philosophy and scholastic divinity. Young, 

* And. Hist Com. voL 1. p. 446 and i$5. 
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TigorouB, and master af a richer treasury than any other prince 
of Europe possessed) he neglected all these advantages, and 
dissipated, in ostentatious parade, the immense riches amassed 
by hi» father, without performing any thing great or beneficial 
in regard to the national interest, except the establishment of 
a royal navy instead of the naval militia already mentioned, 
which, in former reigns, used to be raised by the sea^ports* 
The diminutive size of the French and English, 8cc. vessels^ 
in the preceding centuries has already been remarked, and 
their increased magnitude, since the use of the compass was 
discovered, which caused longer voyages to be undertaken ; 
and especially since the introduction of artillery into the sys- 
tem of naval war, is a curious subject of historical notice. In 
the year 1512, the memorable epoch fVom which the oom- 
menccment of our naval establishment may be dated, we find 
a list of seventeen ships, from seventy upward to 500 tons, 
besides the Regent, the largest vessel, before that time, ever 
built in England, of 1,000 tons burden, and manned with 700 
soldiers, gunners, and mariners, whose monthly pay was 5«. 
per man, or about 7«. 6^. of modern money ; and the same sum 
was allowed monthly for their victuals.* The pay of the ad- 
miral for his maintenance and salary, was 10«. per diem, and 
that of each captain 1«. 6d, reducible to modern money in the 
same proportion. This attention of Henry to the naval defence 
of his kingdom, merits the warmest approbation of posterity ; 
and if he had shewed an equal concern for the extension of 
commerce and the acquisition of colonial possessions, his mea- 
sures would have been complete. But his vanity engaged him 
too much in continental affairs, while he neglected to improve 
Cabot's discoveries, with all the commercial advantages which 
a new world presented to the spirit of maritime enterprise j 
and suffered both the East and West Indies to be seized by 
Portugal and Spain. He was constantly employed in conti- 
nental wars or negotiations, and generally duped by all parties, 
until having exhausted his vast treasures, he was obliged to 
impose heavy taxes on his subjects without the compensation 
of any national advantage. His conduct, in all these affairs, 
was directed by Wolaey's views of advancement to the papal 
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throne. But after having long made the king the dafie of bu 
ambition^ this minister was at last egregiously disappointed^ 
and instead of« reigning at Rome, saw himself stripped of his 
immense power and possessions in £ngland. 

That Henry was an instrument in the hand of Divine Pro- 
vidence for annihilating the exorbitant power of the papal seei 
is too evident to be contradicted ; but he cannot be considered 
as a meritorious agent in the reformation. Dnwig the best 
part of his reign he was the champion of the popes» and the 
great assertor of their authority. About the year 152 1 he wrote 
a book ^( On the Seven Sacraments,*' against Luther, by which 
he obtained the title of Defender of the Faith. In this work 
he displayed all his theological - learning ; and it is probable 
that he might receive some assistance from Wohey. Some, 
also, suppose it to have been composed, at least in part, by 
Fisherf Bishop of Rochester, Gardiner, and Sir Thomas More. 
Leo X* spoke of it in the highest terms of applause, and pro- 
Bounced it equal to the works of St. Jerome and St. Augus- 
tine. Indeed, how great, or how little soever might be the 
merits of the composition, the subject alone was sufficient to 
insure his approbation ; and it was no wonder that a book writ- 
ten by a great king, in support of the papal authority, should 
be highly extolled by a pope. If Henry afterwards rejected 
the supremacy, of the see of Rome, he continued, to the end 
of his life, the implacable enemy of the reformation. Infatu- 
ated by vanity, and accustomed to entertain the most exal^d 
opinion of his own wisdom and learning, he considered his own 
judgment as the standard of right and wrong. Expecting that 
his subjects should go as far as himself in matters of faith, and 
no farther, he indiscriminately condemned Protestants and Ca- 
tholics to the flames, the former for believing too little, and the 
latter for believing too much; and in ail his religious arrange** 
ments, exhibited himself the bigot and the tyrant. 

In regard to the divorce of his Queen, Catharine of Arra- 
gon, who }iad been wife to his brother Prince Arthur, how far 
he might be actuated by scruples of conscience, or influenced 
by his passion for Anne Bolein, it is impossible to any but the 
searcher of hearts to determine. The validity of his first mar* 
riage has indeed been so much investigated, and all the cir- 
cumstances of the divorce so fully detailed, that to enter here 
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Into inqutiieft and repetitions on aubjecU so often examined 
and related, would be equally tedbus and useless. Having at 
leng^tti surmounted every obstacle whicb opposed itself to his 
separation from the queen, and espoused Anne Bolein, his at- 
tachment to the latter was npt of long continuance ; upon a 
slight suspicion of her constancy, he caused her to undergo a 
•ham trial, and put her to death. His marriage with lady Jane 
Seymour the very next day, after the bloody execution of her» 
wh(^had so lately been the mistress of his heart, and the ob- 
ject of his desires, manifested his unfeelingness of disposition, 
of which, for the honour of human nature, history furnishes few 
examples. Queen Jane dying in childbed of Edward VI9 he 
espoused his fourth wife, Anne sister to the Duke of Cleves^ 
with whom his capricious temper being dissatisfied, he obtain- 
ed a divorce, and dismissed her with a pension of 3000/. per 
annum. Catharine Howard, niece to the Duke of Norfolk, 
was next advanced to the royal bed, which, to her, pnoved a 
step to the scaffoidf on which she suffered shortly after, on a 
charge of incontinence ; but whether true or ^se, the arbitra* 
17 mode of /proceeding on these occasions in this reign, ren- 
ders it impossible to judge. His sixth, and last wife, was Ca- 
tharine Parr, who, by her dexteriiy in managing his temper^ 
had the good fortune to survive him, after having narrowly 
escaped being brought to the stake on suspicion of favouring 
the reformation. In this sanguinary reign, much of the no- 
blest, and best blood of England, was shed on the scaffold ; and 
tOM^ards the latter part 6fit, seldom any long time elapsed with- 
out the immolation of some illustrious victims, among whom 
may be reckoned the aged Countess of Salisbury, a lineal de- 
scendant of Edward IV, the Marquis of Exeter, the Lord Mon« 
tague, the brave Carl of Surrey, son of the Duke of Norfolk ; 
and the duke himself already condemned, was the next day to 
have been added to the number, had not his life been preserv- 
ed by the death of the tyrant, which happened A. D. 1547, 
after a painful and lingering illness, in the fifty-sixth year of 
his age, and the thirty.eighth of his reign. 

In exhibiting a just character of Henry VIII. it is requidte 
to mark with impartiality his good as well as his bad qualities, 
his laudable as well as his censurable actions. In regard to 
teaming, we have already mentioned his qualifications and at- 
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tainments ; and it must be acknowledged ihat he was a goi>e« 
rous encourager both of literature and the arts. He invited 
over to England Holbein^ that excellent painter and archilect, 
and encouraged many other men of genius and learning. 

In regM'd to the benefits accruing to the kingdom fi*om the 
reign of this, monarch, they were owing rather to the remote 
consequences* than to the immediate effects of his measoreSf 
of which scarcely any, except his encouragement of ieamingy 
and of learned mens tlie incorporation oi Wales with Englandt 
and his attention to the royal navy, seem to indicate any just 
views of the national interest, or any truly patriotic design. In 
regard to the refoi'mation, it would be exceedingly wrong to 
ascribe to him any merit on that account ; for to promote it 
was so far from entering into his designs, that he laboui^d by 
every means for its prevention, li* never deviated one tittle 
from any essential article of the Chuixh of Rome, except that 
of the papal supremacy ; and persecuted with implacable fury 
the followers of the new religion. His quarrel with the Pope 
was entirely personal ; in rej,ecting the papal infallibility, he 
established his own ; and his subjects in being freed #om the 
control of the Roman Pontiff, were subjected to the power of 
one at home still more imperious and dangerous. The trans- 
lation of the Bible into the vernacular language, could, in these 
circumstances, be scarcely esteemed a benefit to his subjects, 
who were not permitted to interpret it in a different manner 
from what he ordained, if. therefore, the reformation had 
proceeded no farther than he carried, or intended to carry it, 
the English would certainly have been no gainers. The grand 
benefit resulting from this religious i evolution, is the enfran- 
chisement of the human mind fix>ni the sc hackles of spiritual 
despotism ^ but under Henry's system, freedom of thought 
was tlie high*road to the gibbet or the stake. 

Notwithstanding the despotism of this reign, manufactures 
and commerce gradually increased, and the suburbs of London 
were embellished and extended* In the year 1534, that part 
of Holborn which lies westward from St. Andrew's Church, 
and in 1541, the street leading from Aldgate to Whitechapcl 
Church, the upper part of Chancery Lane, Gray's Inn Lane> 
Shoe Lane, and Fetter Lane, were first paved in pursuance to 
acts of Parliament^ which describe those as very ibul and 
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Boisome high roads, full of pits and sloughs^ and.dangeroos to 
the king's subjects^ whether on horsebacky on foot, or in car- 
riages. In the years 1543 and 1544| St. John^s Street^ Sniih- 
field) and many others too numerous here to particolarizey 
vere also ordered to be i>aved, which shews what conveniences 
and embenisbinents the improvement of navigation, and the 
consequent extension of commerce, were already beginniag 
to introduce.* Wapping was yet a marsh within the flux of 
the Thames, and granted to Richard Hill, a merchant of Lon- 
don, who embanked it at his own charge.t The streets of 
Cambridge were first paved about this time. From the li- 
cense granted to Florentine merchants to import into Eng- 
land *< for the ^aaure of the king, queen, nobility, gentry, 
and others," all sorts of goldsmith's w&re, furs, sables, cloths 
of gold and silver tissue, tinsel, velvet and silk, tapestry, and 
arras mixed with gold and silver, all sorts of fringes and lace 
mixed with gold and silver, &c. it appears that there was a 
great deal of splendour of apparel, furniture, fee* among those 
who could afford the expense, although we are not to suppose 
that either luxury or opulence was diffused as in more com- 
mercial times4 Among the general improvements of the age, 
agriculture appears to have beeu on the decline ; and laws 
were repeatedly enacted against the system of inclosures and 
pasturage, so much complained of in the preceding reign. 
The evil still continuing to increase, an act of Parliament was 
passed 25th Henry Vi II, A. D* 1534, that no person should 
keep more than 2600 sheep, exclusive of lambs, except on his 
own lands of inheritance, but ecclesiastics w6re not limited by 
this act. It was also by the same statute enacted, that no man 
should hold more than two farms, on one of which he should 
be obliged to reside. This statute, in speaking of the mono- 
poly of land, informs us, that some individuals kept above 
20,000 sheep, and in this manner so engrossed the trade of 
sheep and wool, that the price of the former was doubled, and 
that of the latter almost tr^led ; the value of a good sheep, 
which used to be sold at 2*. Ad. or 3*. at the highest, being ad- 
vanced to 5$, or 6^., equivalent to 7s* 6tL or 9i. of our money. 

• And. Hist. Com. vol. 2. p. 58. 69. 74. f ^^^^' P- ^^• 

I Fcdcra, vol. 15. p. 105. 
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By this kind of monopoly, according to the declaration of the 
act, the working husbandmen were deprived of employment, 
the doth manufacture exceedingly injured, the country depo* 
pulated. and provisions raised to an exorbitant price ;* indeed 
the scarcity of corn had become so great, that it had some« 
times more than trebled its value. In 1 52 1 wheat» which in 
the former part of the preceding reign had been at 4s. per 
quarter or under, advanced to 20g, The increase of the wool« 
len manufacture increasing the demand for wool, undoubted- 
ly gave rise to this practice of engrossing farms, and convert- 
ing them into shecpwalks. It cannot, however, be denied, 
that the general management of land must have been very im- 
perfectly understood ; for it is very certain, tll^ since the mid- 
die of the sixteenth century the quantity of cloth manufactur. 
ed has prodigiously increased, and that consequently a much 
greater number of sheep are now kept in this kingdom, with- 
out producing any of the effects which at that time were se- 
rious and important subjects of complaint. We also find in 
this, as welbas in the former reign, several statutes relative 
to the repair of decayed towns, which by many political wri- 
ters, have been considered as evident proofs of a great decay 
of population ; but Mr. Andersonf will not allow this infe- 
rence, and thinks it almost impossible that the number of peo- 
ple should have decreased since the reign of Edward II, as 
these statutes seem to indicate. f 

The suppression of the monasteries, with the seizure of their 
properly was, by rescuing so great a proportion of the national 
wealth out of dead hands and bringing it into circulation, cer- 
tainly conducive to the interests of commerce, and consequent- 
ly to the future prosperity of the kingdom. To judge how far 
the religious orders had, by their crimes, merited their sup- 
pression, it is requisite to peruse the reports of the visitors, 
which Rapin, however, as well as many other writers, suppo- 
ses to have been nuide in subserviency to the king's desigps.§ 
As monastic institutions cannot be considered as necessary} 
nor at this time as useful appendages to religion^ it is enough 
to examine the consequences of their suppi^ession in a politi- 

•And. Hist. Com. vol. 2. p. 58, 59. f Ibid. p. 25. J Ibid, 

§ Rapiii Hist. vol. 1. p. 818. 
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•al point of view. To decide on its consistency, with the rules 
of strict equity, would involve us in a train of argumentatioa 
iseoinpatible with our present plan. 

We have already observed, and, indeed, it cannot be denied,' 
that in the first establishment of Christianity, in this, as well 
as in other countries, monastic instittuions were of great utiii* 
ty in propagating its doctrines. Amidst the uncivilized igno« 
ranee of the gothic ages, the monks were the preservers of 
the remains of ancient learning ; and, indeed, most of the 
learned men of those unpropitious times, arose among the re* 
ligious orders, who, by their sequestration from the world, ob» 
tamed leisure for literary pursuits, while the public veneration 
afforded them security. During several ages they had also 
been the principal promoters of agriculture, and in this coun- 
try had essentially contributed to the drainage and cultivation 
of the fens and other waste grounds.* They had also been. 
equally serviceable to travellers, as during many centuries, 
this, as well as other European countries, was unprovided 
with inns ; and the monasteries were the only places which 
afforded lodging and entertainment. The neighbounng poor 
also found a supply for their necessities, from their plentiful 
kitchens, which,with those of the barons, were the only resour- 
ces of the aged and impotent. In the sixteenth century, when 
commerce began to be increased, and wealth to be diffused 9 
when the introduction of printing had facilitated the acquisition 
of knowledge; when civilization was gradually producing num- 
berless conveniences and improvements, and a multitude of 
causes were concurring to introduce a new order of things in 
the system of European society, monastic institutions began 
to lose their utility. Since that period the increased opera-^ 
tion of the same causes has rendered these establishments still 
less accommodated to the state of modern limes, and the views 
pf modern politics* Among the reformed, they have never 
been admitted : in some Roman Catholic countries, they are 
totally at)oUshed, in others their numbers have been diminish- 
ed, and in all of them they have lost some part of that respect 
^d veneration, which piety, superstition, or a sense of their 
utility formerly excited. 

•Camp.. PoUt. Snrvey, vol. 2- p. 328. 
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It scarcely requires the gift of prophet]^ to foresee^ periiaps, 
it "no very distant period, their total extinction throughout 
Europe. It must, however, be confessed, that, in this coun- 
try, the benefits resultiog from their suppressiony mi^t have 
been sooner and more sensibly felt, if the wealth, which it 
threw into the hands of the king, had been better managed. 
It is also apparent, that, in this undertaking, Henry was actu. 
ated by personal rather than patriotic motives ; and the advan- 
tages accruing to posterity from this, as well as from most oC 
his other measures, seem to be eventual, rather than the pre. 
conceived consequences of a well projected plaU) founded on 
the extensive views of an enlightened policy. 

The reign of Henry VIII. taking place in the first period of 
general improvement, which followed the invention of print- 
ing, the discovery of America, &c. is marked by the introduce 
tion of numerous articles of convenience, or luxury, formerly 
unknown in this kingdom. Pins, a seemingly trifling article 
of female equipment, were first manufactured in this reign. 
Muskets- also, a more formidable kind of instruments, were 
invented about this time ; although cannon had been in use 
from the middle of the fourteenth century.* Beer had, from 
dme immemorial, been a common beverage in this country, 
and to make it keep it was embittered with wormwood, or other 
herbs of a umilar nature : but hops were about A. D. 15^ first 
used for that purpose. Since they are said to have been brought 
from so near and so well known a part of the continent as the 
province of Artois, it is somewhat surprising that they were 
not sooner introduced. A variety of exotic fruits, and other 
vegetables, now naturalized among us, were about this dme 
first brought into England. Hordculture received a muldtude 
of Improvements ; and the houses of the nobility began to as- 
sume a different appearance. 

Edward VI. only nine years of age, succeeded Henry VIII. 
A. D. 1547 ; and his uncle the Eari of Hereford, afterwards 
Duke of Somerset, a zealous patron of the reformadon, was 
constituted regent during the minority. During the short reign 
of this prince, the great revoluuon in the religious system of 

• And. Hist. Com. vol. 2. p. 45. 

t Rapin's Hist. vol. 2. p. 14, 15. Vide alsoTindal's Notes on ditto»with 
he authorities there quoted. 
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the nation was, by th€ zeal of Cranmer and several others, car- 
ried rapidly forward. In proportion, however, as the refomr- 
era acquired power, they imbibed the spirit of persecution, and 
adopted the maxims of Rome, in employing^ flre and fi^g^ot, 
where argument failed to convince. Joan Boucher, an £ng- 
glish woman, convicted of adhering to the opinions of the Ger- 
man anabaptists, was, at ArchMhop Cranmer's insugation, 
sentenced to the flames.* A Dutchman was also burnt two ' 
years after, on the same account.! He was a man of exem- 
plary piety, and suffered with perfect composure, of mind. 
Thus the reformers, in following the examples of the church 
of Rome^ and adopting the most pernicious of her maximsi 
shewed that in rejecting many of her doctrines they were still 
actuated by her spirit. 

The old complaints against ihclosures and monopolies of 
land were again revived, and from the effects which they pro* 
duced, we should be inclined to believe, that, notwithstanding 
the various statutes of the two preceding reigns, the evils had 
rather increased than diminished. The lower classes of hus* 
bandmen, reduced almost to a starving condition, flew to arms, 
in almost every county of the whole kingdom.^ These insur- 
rections, which, in some places^ religious bigotry had a share 
in exciting, gave the protector Somerset considerable uneasi- 
ness, at the same time that he was engaged in a war with Scot- 
land and France, during these po]|ular commotions, and un- 
doubtedly on their account, the lords lieutenants of counties 
were first permanently instituted. The Duke of Somerseti 
however, found the hatred of the nobility more formidable to 
his interests, than aH'his other embatvassments, and he soon 
perceived that his brother, the admiral, was one of his most 
inveterate enemies. This produced a series of intrigues and ' 
transactions of which it is difiicult to unravel the mysterious 
complexity. The result, however, is well known, for the 
admiral expiated his real or supposed^ crimes on the scaf- 
fold, March 30, 1549, and the 24th of January, 1551, his bro- 
ther, the famous Duke of Son>erset, protector of the realm, 

* Rapin's Hist. vol. 2. p. 14 and 15. vide also Titidars Notes on ditto, 
with the authorities there quoted, 
t Ibid. 

% Rapin, vol. 2. p. 15.— And. Uist.Coni. voL 2. p. 85. 
VOL. 1. 29 
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being; supplanted by the artful and ambitious Dudley, Earl of 
Warwick, afterwards Duke of Northumberland, underwent 
the same fate. The magnificent palace called Somerset-house, 
which he buHt in the Strand, remained a splendid monument 
of the power and opulence of this unfdrtunate minister. 

The Duke of Northumberland being now at the head of the 
council, although not distinguished by any particular commis* 
sion from the rest of its members, directed the public affsdrs 
with an absolute sway. Tl>e king having fallen into a con- 
sumption, which precluded all hopes of recovery, this artful 
minister married his fourth son, Lord Guilford Dudley, to Jane 
Grey, eldest daughter of the Duke of Suffolk, by Frances Bran- 
don, who stood the next in succession after the princess Eli- 
zabeth. His nest step was to induce the dying king to ex- 
clude the two princesses, his sisters, and to nominate the La- 
dy Jane his successor. The security of the reformed religion 
was the argument, by which he prevailed with Edward to make 
80 unconstitutional an arrangement ; which proved the ruin of 
her whom it was designed to raise to the throne. The death 
of the king soon afterwards followed, in the sixteenth year of 
his age, and seventh of his reign. 

If the concurrent teikimonies of all writers may be credited} 
Edward VI. was, for his years, a prodigy of genius and learn- 
ing ; and his virtues were equal to his talents. In what was 
transacted amiss, duffng. his reign, his ttnder age excuses 
him from blame. Had his life been prolonged to maturity of 
age, his enlightened understanding and sound judgment would 
have enabled him to rectify the errors of his minority. He 
was a zealous promoter of the reformation ; but his zeal was 
tempered with moderation ; and he considered every mode of 
persecution as cortrary to the benevolent precepts of the gos- 
pel. In the affair of the poor woman, already mentioned, who 
was burned for heresy, he gave unequivocal proofs of the good- 
ness of his heart, and of his abhorrence of persecution. His- 
torians inform us, that he was with the greatest difficulty pre- 
vailed on by Cranmer to sign the warrant for her execution, 
which he did, at last, with tears in his eyes, telling the arch- 
bishop, that if he did wrong it was in deference to his autho- 
rity, and that he should expect him to answer for it before 
God. It is a misfortune that impartial history cannot suffer 
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an acdon so unworthy of a protectant bishop to be obliterated 
from the life of this celebrated prelate, who would, perhaps, 
rccoUca these words of th^ king, when he himself having be- 
come the object, instead of the agent of persecution, was, by 
a relentless J>igot, condemned to ttiose flames to which he had 
so liberally condemned others.* -* 

In a reign of so short a duration, of which the greatest part 
was under the direction of a regency, and distracted by fac- 
tion, it cannot be expected that many illustrious actions should 
have been performed. The wars with France and Scotland 
were not very successful ; and the regulations of religion were 
the principal occurrences which meet the eye of the histo- 
rian. It may not, however, be amiss to observe, that in the 
last year of this reign, the weight of money was reduced to the 
present standard, and the prices of wines fixed thus : — Those 
of Gascoigne and Guienne,at Sd. per gallon ; Rochelle at 4d. 
per gallon, with a peqalty of 5/. on selling any sort of wines 
higher than U. per gallon. Very cheap, in comparison with 
the modem prices ! No taverns were allowed to sell any wine 
to be drunk in the housc.f How different is this from the 
present times, and how much do manners and custom^ vary. 

The death of Edward VI. was immediately followed by the 
exaltation of Jane Grey, whom her father-in-law, the Duke of 
Northumberland, caused to be proclaimed queen ; but the bulk 
of the nadon recognising the right of the princess Mary, the 
aspiring hopes of the Northumberland party were tragically 
disappointed. Queen Jane, whose brilliant accomplishments 
and literary attainments, in so early a period of life, caused 
her to be considered as a prodigy, was hurried from the throne 
to the scaffold, and in the seventeenth year of her age met her 
fate with the resignation of a christian, and the firmness of a 
philosopher. Her melancholy catastrophe, as well as that of ^ 
her husband. Lord Dudley, son of the Duke of Northumber. 
land, excited universal regret ; but the execution of the Duke 
himself, whose ambition had been the sole cause of their mis- 
fortunes, was viewed without emotion. 

* Vide Rapin's Hist, and TindaPs Notes in the pages before mention- 
ed with the authorities there quoted, 
t And. Hist. Com. vol. 2. p. 82. 92. 



Mary, dauf^hter of Henry VIII. and eldest sister of Edward 
VI. being firmly seated on the throne, made the re-establish- 
ment of the Catholic religion the principal object of htr atten- 
tion. In this affair she proceeded in the most cruel and san- 
guinary manner ; and chose for her instruments, persons whose 
hearts were like her own, steeled against every sentiment of 
compassion. The bloody Bonner, bishop of London, with the 
politic and unprincipled Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, were 
her most active agents in the diabolical business of persecu- 
tion. With these some hte writers have erroneously ranked 
cardinal Pole ; but' impartial history must exculpate that wor- 
thy prelare. He would, indeed, hav^ been glad to have brought 
back the English to the church of Rome by gentle means, but 
heartily condemned every mode of persecution ; neither the 
queen nor her counsellors were, however, persons who could 
be guided by his moderate maxims. For that reason, although, 
in other matters, great deference was paid to his advice, he 
was seldom consulted on religious affairs.* Historians dis. 
agree in regard to the number of victims immolated during 
this bigotted and sanguinary reign. Among tUese were, how- 
ever, the pious and venerable bishops Ridley, Latimer, and 
Hooper, with many other persons eminent for their learning 
and piety. Archbishop Cranmer was also, at last, condemned 
to the flames. The fall of this eminent man, so respectable 
from his high ecclesiastical station, and so venerable by hia 
age, his learning, and various accomplishments, shews the 
insubility of fortune and the fury of persecution. His (ate 
would, however, be more worthy of commiseration had he not 
on a former occasion employed the same horrible means 
against the Anabaptists. Besides the eminent personages 
above-mentioned, numbers of human sacrifices, consisting of 
victims of all ranks, and both sexes, were, in every part of the 
kingdom, offered at the sbiine of intolerance. 

The chief political and military events of this reign, were 
the marriage of the queen with Philip II. king of Spain, which, 
as she had no issue was not productive of any important con- 
sequences ; and the loss of Calais, the last remnant of the 
English conquests in France, and which England had held in 
possession ever since the triumphant reign of Edward III. 

• Rapin, vol. 2. p. 49. 
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We nifty alao commemoratie as an event of no small importance 
in the annals of navigation and commerce, the discovery of a 
communication with Russia^ by the port of Archangel, in con- 
sequence of an expedition undertaken by some enterprising 
individuals in the preceding reign, but not completed until 
the year 1553. The original design of this voyage, was the 
discovery of a north east passage to China ; three ships having 
been fitted out for that purpose, Sir Hugh Willoughby, the 
commodore of this small squadron^, with two of his vessels, hav- 
ing been long tossed about in the nohbem seas, was, by the 
sudden approach of winter, obliged to run into an obscure har- 
bour in Lapland, where he and his men, seventy in number, 
all perished by the inclemency of the weather. Capt. Chan- 
cellor, with the third ship, was more fortunate, for falling in 
accidentally with the White Sea, he landed at the Abbey of 
St. Nicholas near Archangel, from whence he ipivelled to 
Moscow, where being well received by the Emperor Iwan 
Basilowitz, lie obtained for the English traders very conside- 
rable privileges.* 

Although the affairs of this kingdom bad ever since the lat- 
ter part of the reign of Henry VIII. been unfavourable to na- 
tional improvements, the recent discoveries of India and Ame- 
rica, and the spirit of enterprise excited throughout F«urope, 
had produced an influence which was almost every where felt* 
In this kingdom, notwithstanding the internal troubles, trade 
continued gradually to increase. A period far more condu- 
cive to the prosperity of England, however, was approaching. 
Mary died of a dropsy A. D. 1558, in the forty-third year of 
her age, and the sixth of her reign. 

Elizabeth, daughter of Henry VIII. by Ann fiolein, suc- 
ceeded to the throne at the age of twenty-five, and although 
surrounded with the most discouraging circumstances, her 
prudence enabled her to overcome all difficulties, and render- 
ed her reign one of the most memorable of all those that are 
recorded in history. The first remarkable act of her adminis- 
tration, was the establishment of the reformed religion, in 
which she succeeded with a facility that would appear asto* 
nishing to any one who had not observed, with attention, the 
occurrences of the three former reigns. It is somewhat re- 

• PioVerton'a Collection of Voyages, vol. 1. 
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markable, that of 9,400 beneficed clergymen in England, onlj 
about 120 refused tlieir assent to the reformation. An acca* 
rate observer of the moral world) on considering hov soon tbo 
reformation established in the reigh of Edward VI. was sui>- 
pressed by Mary ; with what facility the religion of the church 
of Rome was- again overturned by Elizabeth; and with wbat^ 
wonderful rapidity the nation passed from one religion to ano- 
ther; will find himself at a loss to discover what were the 
prevsdiing opinions and sentiments of the people of England, 
in regard to the matters in dispute: would he not be strongly 
induced to think that religion was, by the leading men of both 
parties, considered only as a means of promoting their tem- 
poral interests. From a variety of circumstances, however, it 
appears, that during this fluctuating period, the enlightened 
part of the nation was divided into four classes, consisting of 
those wh^being totally indifferent in regard to i*eligion, took 
the easiest opportunities of declaring for that system which 
was likely to prevail ; those who were unsettled in opinion, 
weary of the papal authority, and yet desirous of reuining the 
greatest part of the doctrines of the Roman church, and those 
who were conscientiously and zealously attached to the Ro« 
mish, or to the reformed party. Those who were sincerely 
zealous for the complete establishment of cither the old or the 
new system, were in all probability the least numerous ; and 
thus the transition from one religion to another was easy. The 
ignorant multitude were, on every change, overawed into com- 
pliance, and hurried on by example. 

Philip II, king of Spain, husband of the late queen, ever 
desirous of uniting England to the Spanish monarchy, made 
proposals of marriage to Elizabeth soon after her accesuon; 
but she, not thinking it prudent to excite the enmity of so 
powerful a monarch, dexterously avoided the match, without 
extinguishing his hopes by a positive refusal, until she had 
thoroughly established herself in her dominions, and assured 
herself of the afiections of her subjects. Philip, however, at 
last seeing himself bafiled in his negotiations, resolved to have 
recourse to arms, aqd to attempt by conquest, to annex £ng- 
land to the Spanish dominions. In this design he employed 
the immense wealth which flowed into his kingdom from 
Mcjcico and Peru, in equipping the most formidable fleet that 
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had ever appeared on the ocean. This celebrated^annament) 
to which the Spaniards had given the name of the invincible 
armada, commanded by the Duke de Medina Coeli, sailed from 
the Tagus the 3d June, 1588, but had been only a few days at 
sea, before a violent Storm exceedingly damaged their shipsy 
/and dispersed them in such a manner that they were unable 
to rejoin until they reached the Groyne, which was appointed 
ibr their first place of rendezvous. Being arrived in the chan- 
nel, they were attacked by the English fieet, commanded by 
Lord Howard the admiral, who had under him those naval 
worthies Drake, Forbisher, and Hawkins, the most accom- 
plished seamen of the age. The result was, that the Spanish 
fleet being defeated and harassed- several days, at last anchor- 
ed off Calais, in so shattered a state, that the Prince of Parma 
would not embark the troops under his command, considering 
it no less than exposing them to certain destruction. The ar- 
mada being constantly annoyed by the English, who, sending 
among them then* iire-ships, did them incredible damage, the 
Spanish admiral, as well as the Prince of Parma, soon found the 
design of invasion impracticable The whole fleet, therefore, 
steering to the northward, was pursued by the English almost 
to the frith of Edinburgh, and continuing its course round 
Scotland and Ireland, suffered so much by excessive tempests 
that the Duke of Medina returned to Spain with no more than 
sixty out of aiiundred and thh*ty ships, of which his fleet ori- 
ginally consisted.* The Spaniards, according to some histo- 
rians, lost above 10,000, but, by the computation of others, more 
than 1 3,000 men in this expedition, which redounded so much 
to the glory of England. The event of this expedition inspired 
the natiot^ with such confidence, that the English fleets, in- 
stead of dreading the naval power of Spain, began to carry 
the war to heu own doors, and to attack her maritime pro- 
vinces in every part of the globe. 

Amidst the complexity of circumstances on which the suc- 
cess of military operations depends, it is impossible to form 
Miy conjecture that may rightly direct our judgment, in regard 
to th^ extent of the danger to which this kingdom would have 
been exposed, if the Spaniards had made good their landing 
With the whole force which they intended to bring into the 

• Stow, p. r49. 
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field. 'Without amasing ourselves with those nice enumera- 
tions, which historians always pretend to give, and in which 
they ahvajrs disagree, it suffices to observe, that on a compa- 
rison of evidences, the army destined to act against this- coun- 
try could not, if the PrinCe of Parma had embarked his troops, 
have consisted of more than 50,000 men : this number does 
not appear sufficient to have accomplished the conquest of 
England. It is, however, well known, that the queen and her 
council were under no small apprehension of the event ; the 
iQost judicious, as well as the most vigorous measures were 
adopted for the defence of the kingdom ; but it does not ap- 
pear that tlie" whole national force exceeded 90,000 men, 
which, nevertheless, was about double to that of the enemy.* 
But it must be considered that the Spanish troops, especially 
those in the low countries under the Prince of Parma, were 
all veterans, and universally acknowledged to be the best sol- 
diers in Europe, and the prince the most accomplished gene- 
ral. Her majesty's council, therefore, wisely considering the 
dangerous consequences that might result from hazarding the 
fate of the kingdom on the doubtful event of a battle, gave or- 
ders, that wherever the Spaniards should land, every thing of 
Tahie or use should be removed, and the country laid waste 
before them, that so they might find no provisions, except such 
as they had brought for the expedition. The fears of govern- 
ment, however, were soon dispelled, by the spirit of patriotism 
which seemed to pervade all classes of the people, and the alac- 
rity and unanimity with whtch the nation brought forward its re- 
sources. These circumstances seem to put it beyond dispute, 
that even in case the enemy had effected his landing, ihe va- 
lour of the English, fighting for. independence, with a great 
superiority of numbers on their side, would have been able to 
make an effectual resistance to the Spanish veterans. The 
only circumstance which threatened to be fatal to this king- 
dom, was the naval superiority of Spain ; for, if the Spaniards 
had remained masters of the seas, Philip might, and undoubt- 
edly would, have poured army after army into England, until 
he had accomplished the conquest of the country, or rendered 
it an entire scene of desolation. The defeat of 'this tremen- 
dous armamenC, however, ensured not only the immediate, but 

• Tindal's Notes on Rapin, vol. 2. p. 135. 
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also the Future safety of this island ; for the ill success of that 
expedition gave a morul wound to the superiority of Spaia 
on the ocean, which was then so formidable to all Europe, 
while it laid the foundation of the naval greatness of Englandi 
which has ever unce been the protection of her commerce, 
the source of her wealth, and the bulwark of her independence. 

This was the great crisis of Elizabeth's reign ; from this 
important epoch she rose superior to all dangers and difficul- 
ties, and her throne rested on an immoveable basis. Jt is im- 
possible in this place to enter into a detail of the particular 
transactions of a reign so important and so interesting. To 
sketch its outlines, it will be sufficient to say, that by a train of 
skilful negotiations with foreign states, especially with France, 
as well as by invariably counteracting the ambitious designs 
of Philip of Spain, and taking every opportunity of checkings 
his exhorbitant power, she brought the balance of Europe to an 
equilibrium, which left her at liberty to encourage the navi- 
ga|ion, promote the commerce, and regulate the internal po- 
licy of her dominions. The depression of Spain, and the aug- 
mentation of English navigation and commerce, were the main- 
springs of her politicks ; and te their impulse all the principal 
transactions of her reign may be traced. 

The various changes which were rapidly taking place in the 
commercial as well as the political state of Europe, in the 
times of which we are now speaking, required a multiplicity 
of new regulations, and gave to statesmen more enlightened 
Dopons than they had formerly adopted. Every kind of profit 
on the loan of money had, by the Church, been invariably con- 
demned as unlawful, and stigmatized with the name of usury, 
a term which, in our days, is only applied to such interest as 
is exhorbitant and illegal. Usury, however, which was formerly 
a term of the same import as interest in our days, although 
considered as sinful, was every where practised ; and in many 
cases, with the most extravagant extortion, by many who took 
advantage of the wants of commercial speculators, or the pro- 
digalty of the thoughtless and dissipated. As this was not 
less prejudicial to the public, than moderate interest is con- 
ducive to its commercial advantage, the extravagant usury of 
the Jews, who sometimes extorted thirty, forty, or even fifty 
per cent, from their clients, was always sne ef the principal com* 
voB, r. 30 
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plaints of the nation against that people. The Jews, howerer, 
were long tolerated in England by our Norman princes, whose 
power over them was considered as absolute. Their lives and 
fortunes being therefore at the king's disposal, their wealth 
served as a resource in any extraordinary emergency. They 
were suffered to fleece the people, while the government could 
fleece them at its pleasure ; and accordingly we have many 
instances of immense sums extorted from them on various oc- 
casions by several of the Norman kings, until they were at last 
expelled the kingdom in the reign of Edward I. The first law 
in England, authorizing the taking of interest, was enacted ia 
the thirty-seventh Henry VIII, which limited it to ten per 
cent. This statute, however, was repealed by the fanatical 
reformers of the reign of Edward VI. ; but in that of Eliza* 
beth, our legislators were become more enlightened. That 
penetrating princess, with her ministers and parliaments, soar- 
ing above the superstitions of former ages, and the fanaticism 
which characterized the first period of the reformation, and 
considering the vast quantities of money or bullion brought 
into the country, by an extended commerce and growing ma- 
nufactures, resolved to remove every impediment to the free 
circulation of the national wealth. In the thirteenth of her 
reign an act was passed, reviving that of Henry, allowing in- 
terest to be taken and limiting it to ten per cent. 

England was now making rapid strides towards an univer- 
sal commerce. The last year and last day of the seven- 
teenth century, was signalized by the formation of the English 
East India Company, the Oriental trade having, till this time, 
been in the hands of the Portuguese, who were then subject 
to Spain. Factories were now established by the English in 
the isles of Amboyna, Sumatra, and Java, as well as in India, 
China and Japan. It would, indeed, be impossible minutely to 
trace the extension of commerce, or the' growth and multipli- 
cation of manufactures in all their varieiies and ramifications. 
Knives were first madfc in England by Thomas Matthews of 
London, about A. D. 1563 ; and in 1577 pocket watches were 
introduced from Germany. Nuremberg is generally consi- 
dered as the place where they were invented, but at what 
time is wholly uncertain.* The prodigious increase of trade^ 

* And. Hist. Com. p. 118 and UX 
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causing a proportionate influx of monef) an lupreceidented 
luxury was introduced ; and it is said| that exclusive of vast 
quantities of wines, spices, and silks, the value of the fix>e 
linen annually imported into England in this reign, amounted 
'to above 360,oao/. which was reckoned equivalent to half of 
the woollen cloth exported. We are also informed, that the 
wealthier son of people dressed in silks glittering with gold 
and silver lace or embroidery. Splendid feasts were also 
much in fashion ; and great improvements were made in the 
style of building ; a new. and more elegant taste being dis- 
played in the structure of the country seats of the nobility and 
gentry. According to our review of remoter times, and par« 
ticularly of those of Henry II, Edward III, and Richard II, 
we have had occasion to observe, that the luxury of the great 
Was not less extravagant than in the reign of Elizabeth. But 
it was then confined to a narrower circle, and could only be 
displayed by the prelates, the nobles, or a few opulent citi* 
sens. Ift the age now under contemplation, wealth began to 
be more diffused, and luxury, in consequence, more visible 
among the middle classes of society. The condition of the 
lower orders of the people, however, was still far from being 
enviable ; for the feudal customs were not yet worn out, nor 
bondage wholly abolished. In the year 1574, the queen grant- 
ed a commission to the lord-treasurer to compound with the 
bond-men and bond-women, attached to the manqrs belonging 
to the crown, and to grant them their freedom for such sums 
of money as might be agreed on between tiie parties concern- 
ed.* By these means, considerable sums might possibly be 
brought into the Exchequer ; and, in all probability, many 
lords of manors would emancipate their bond-men on sindlar 
terms, as the increase of the national commerce had a con. 
slant tendency to enrich the commonalty. In the thirty-fifth 
year of this reign, an act was passed, fixing the prices that 
grsdn roust bear in order to permit its exportation. These 
were, for wheat 20*. ; for pease and beans, 13*. 6rf. ; and for 
barley and malt, 12*. per quarter, which shows, that since the 
increase of trade, and consequently of money, the value of the 
different articles of home produce was greatly augmented, al- 
though, as other provisions were somewhat cheaper than corn, 

• Ryroer's Federa. vol. IS. p. 731. 



the rate of living was at least tlurice as low as at the commence^ 
snent of the nineteenth century. The revenues of the crown 
were, in this reign, augmented to nearly 200,000/. per an- 
num,* more than three times their amount in that of Henry V. 
About the year 1580^ coaches were first introduced by the 
Earl of Arundel. 

As commerce and wealth increased, the suburbs of London 
were greatly extended ; and either through the apprehen^ons 
excited by the frequent returns of the plague, or for some 
other reason, the queen, by the advice of her council, publish- 
ed a proclamation, A. D. 1550, prohibiting the erection of any 
new buildings within three miles of the gates of the city, and 
enjoining that only one family should inhabit each house. 
This mandate, however, proving ineffectual to resti*ain the 
rising greatness of the metropolis, and the pestilence having 
again broken out in various parts of the city, A. D. 1593, the 
parliament pasr^'d an act of the same import, with an addi- 
tional clause, prohibiting the inclosure of the commons and 
waste grounds within three miles of London. This last clause 
seems to indicate, that the prevention of diseases, by a free 
circulation of the air, was the object of those prohibitions. 

In regard to foreign affairs, and to every thing respecting 
the navigation and commerce of her subjects, the reign of 
Elizabeth invariably exhibits a masterly train of politicks ; 
but, in regard to her internal government, impartial history 
will be somewhat more spaiing of its applause. It is evident 
that she was no friend to liberty. The examples of her pre* 
decessors may indeed be alleged as some excuse for her con- 
duct ; but it is certain that she adhered too much to their max- 
ims. In regard to religion, her reign was too much tinctured 
with the principles of intolerance ; and in this respect bore too 
near a resemblance to that of her father and sister, Henry VIIL 
and Mai7. The laws for enforcing conformity, denying to the 
puritans that liberty of conscience, which is the birth-right of 
every rational being, were the disgrace of her reign, and ex- 
hibited the monstrous sp>ectade of a protestant inquisition. 
Her treatment of th€ unfortunate Mary, Queen of Scotland, 
who had, by the promises of a safe and honourable asylum, 
di^en induced to take refuge in her dominions, has greatly tar- 

• Csonpbel's Polit. Survey, vel. 1. p. 528. 
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nished the glories of her reign. It is well known how Eliza- 
beth, notwithstanding all her professions of friendship, detain- 
ed that unhappy princess eighteen years a prisoner, and then, 
under a pretence that she aimed at the crown, caused her to 
be executed. Candour, indeed, must acknowledge, that the 
situation of Elizabeth, constantly harassed by plots and con- 
spiracies, may plead some excuse for so rigorous a measure ; 
and that a combination of circumstances, exceedingly com- 
plex, precipitated the fate of this princess, whose misfortunes 
have so far obliterated her misconduct, that her catastrophe 
will remsdn an eternal blemish on the memory of her oppres- 
sor. Among Elizabeth's capricious foibles, may be reckoned 
her unfortunate partiality to the £larl of Essex, from which he 
did not derive all the advantages which might have been 'the 
result of such an attachment. His haughty temper impelling 
him to fly to arms, on a trifling provocation, occasioned his 
ruin ; and Elizabeth, having been betrayed into the fatal act 
of signing the warrant for his execution, fell into a dejection 
of spirits, which historians pretend to have been the cause 
of her death. One of the best internal regulations of this 
princess, was the system of laws for the relief of the poor. 
These laws were first instituted in her reign, before which 
period the infirm and the aged, who were in a state of indi- 
gence, had no other resource than the voluntary assistance of 
the charitable and the humane* 

It is not difficult to perceive that the successes of Eliza- 
beth's reign, which efface the blemishes of her internal go- 
vernment, were owing to a favourable combination of circum- 
stances concurring with her own prudence and great political 
abilities. The improvement of navigation, the increase of 
commerce, and the revival 6f learning, as well as the reforma- 
tion of religion, had preceded her accession to the throne ; 
and the revolt of the Netherlands happened in her reign. 
These circumstances she dexterously turned to the best ad- 
vantagCf and neglected no opportunity, which they presented, 
for advancing the prosperity of her kingdom. Under her go- 
vernment, the nation made rapid strides towards greatness, 
glory, and wealth. She placed the national religion on a more 
permanent footing than it had been for some time. She en^ 
ct)uraged learning ; and her qoiyt was the most learned of any 
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in Europe: and whoever contemplates the present naval and 
commercial greatness of England, will recal to his mind the 
memorable reign of Elizabeth. ' 

This celebrated princess, who died A. D. 1603, in the se- 
ventieth year of her age, and the forty-fifth of her reign, was 
succeeded by . 

James, King of Scotland, whose accession, in putting an end 
to those frequent wars between the two kingdoms, which had 
produced, in thb island, so many reiterated scenes of desola- 
tion and carnage, constitutes an important sera in the history 
of Britain. James was not destitute of good natural abilities 
for government ; but he had formed erroneous notions of the 
regal office, and conceived too high an opinion of his own dig- 
nity, learning, and political knowledge. It was his misfortune 
to ascend the English throne, with the notion impressed on 
his mind, that he had a right to claim those unconstitutional 
powers, which Elizabeth and her predecessors had occasionally 
exercised, and which a variety of causes had prevented the peo- 
ple from opposing. In the long and destructive contest be- 
tween the two rival houses of York and Lancaster, a great part 
of the ancient nobility had been cut off; and the people were 
disposed to suffer much, rather than involve themselves in the 
horrors of civil war. Thus the whole nation was, during the 
period of time that was filled by the reigns of the Tudor fa- 
mily, inclined to a kind of passive submission, which may be 
assigned as one reason of its ready acquiescence in those ar- 
bitrary measures, both political and religious, by which the 
administrations of Henry VIII, Mary, and Elizabeth, were 
distinguished. The glories of Elizabeth's reign, in parti* 
cular, had tlirown a splendid veil over her despotism, and 
rendered her the idol of the nation. TJ\e advancement of 
knowledge and learning, however, during, her long and pros- 
perous administration, had tended to generate enlarged no- 
tions and liberal sentiments, while the extension of trade bad 
produced a vast increase of property. The English, there- 
fore, at the end of her reign were no longer the same people 
as M its commencement. To make a just estimate of the 
change of national c\rcumstance8, andj consequently, of na- 
tional character, effected by those events, which, during the 
fifteenth'and sixteenth centuries, produced so great. a revolu- 
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ti(»i in the general state of society throughout Europe, and in 
which England, although somewhat later than Spain and Por« 
tugal, had amply shared » no more is requisite than to bring 
into contrast the two periods in which Henry VIII. and James 
I. ascended the throne. In the former, we see a nobility ex- 
hausted, depressed, and impoverished by civil wars, extinction 
of families, and multiplied confiscations, and a commonalty yet 
in a state of villainage and indigence ; a nation, in fine, placed 
in the circumstance most favourable to the establishment of 
arbitrary power r in the latter, we contemplate a people en- 
riched by commerce, enlightened by science, and beginning 
to taste the sweets of liberty. James, however, seems not 
to have duly considered the change which had already taken 
place in the minds and conditions of men, nor to have possess- 
ed that dexterous facility of accommodating his measures to 
the variations of circumstances, which was one of the distin- 
guishing characteristics of Elizabeth's |K>litical genius, and one 
of the principal causes of her successful administration. 

In the commencement of his reign, however, it was a great 
advantage to James, that the courts of Rome and Spain were 
considered as his enemies ; and the confirmation of this opt* 
nion, by the discovery and defeat of the gun-powder plot, was 
a circumstance, which greatly contributed to strengthen the 
national attachment to his person and administration. His pa. 
cific reign does not abound with many great political events ; 
and his memory had been much traduced for his tameness in 
suffering his son-in-law, the Elector Palatine, to be dispossess- 
ed of the kingdom of Bohemia ; but, it is to be observed, that 
James had never approved of his acceptance of that crown ; 
and therefore, according to his own declaration, did not think 
it requisite to alter all his measures and embroil himself in a 
war with the house of Austria on that account.* It is certain, 
however, that he afforded the Elector pecuniaiy assistance, and 
even sent him a body of troops. One of the foibles of James's 
administration, appears to have been his extraordinary attach- 
ment to bis favourites, particularly to Robert Carr, a Scotch 
gentleman, and afterwards to the .famous George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham. But the fate of the brave and learned 
Sir Walter Raleigh, sacrificed to the interests and influence 

* Rapin, vol. 2. p. 199. 
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of Spain, is of all (be other circumstances of his reign, that 
which reflects the greatest disgrace on his memory. James 
had formed a system of policy, which intimately united him to 
that court, and thought of marrying his son Charles to the In- 
fanta. But the negotiation having failed, he agreed that Charles 
Bhould marry the princess Henrietta Maria, sister of Louis 
XIII, and daughter of Henry iV. of France. 

James's system of finance consisted principally in devising 
methods of raising money by monopolies, and other unconsti- 
tutional n^etbods. Among a variety of expedients for that pur- 
pose, was the sale of titles, and a number of similar devices. 
He was continually jarring with his parliament, on whom he 
oould not prevail to furnish money answerable to his demands ; 
and, from these contests, originated the two parties afterwards 
known by the names of Tories and Whigs, the former for the 
court, and the latter for the people.* In the House of Lords the 
Tories had the preponderance ; but the popular party was the 
strongest among the Commons. One incessantly laboured to en- 
larg^, and the other to retrench the royal prerogative ; and both 
went too far in their views and their efforts. The parties which 
were formed in this reign produced all the calamities of the 
next ; and that spirit of disaffection, which the conduct of this 
prince was but too well calculated to excite, burst out with all 
its virulence under the government of his son and successor. 

The reign of James I. is remarkable for the prolific abun. 
dance of theological contests which it produced ; and in these 
disputes with ecclesiastical casuists, the monarch sometimes 
distinguished himself in a manner which excited among his 
contemporaries a high opinion of his polemical abilities. He 
certainly possessed a very considerable stock of learning ; and 
his Treatise, on Demonologia was, in that age, held in great 
estimation ; but whatever id^a that work mi^ht then give 'of 
his erudition, a modern reader will not, from its perusal, form 
a very exalted opinion of his philosophy. 

If the reign of James L make no distinguished figure in his- 
tory, perhaps one great reason may be the specific system to 
which he invariably adhered. In his time, however, the na- 
vigation and commerce of England continued to increase with 
wonderful rapidity ; and his administration, if it did not redound 

* Rapin's Hist vol. 2. lib. 18. p. 461. 204. 
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to the gloiy, most certainly contributed to the solid advantage 
of the nation. Colonies werci in this reign, first established 
in America ; and, it is somewhat remarkablCy that King James 
had so great an aversion against tobacco^ as to impose on it li 
duty amounting to a probibition> little supposing that the im- 
portation of this commodity would one day constitute so great 
a branch of the national revenue. 

To exhibit a view of the increasing trade of this kingdom^ 
it suffices to say, that according to the best authorities, the 
customs had between A. D. 1613 and 1622, increased from 
148,075/. 7f . 8(/. to 1 68,232/. 15^. 1 Vd. In the latter year, how- 
ever^ the balance is said to have been against England to the 
amount of 398,878/. Ts. U. But, as Mr. Anderson judicious- 
ly observes, every method that can be practised for making 
flif exact statement of the balance of trade, is liable to many 
exceptions. One of the most beneficial projects planned and 
executed in this reign, was the conveyance of water from the 
vicinity of Ware to London by the New River, a work of in- 
calculable utility to the metropolis, and suitable to the gran* 
dcnr and wealth of ancient Rome when in the zenith of power 
and glory. It was, according to our best historiographersi 
about the year 1625, and the las1^of this reign, that hackney 
coaches first began to ply in the streets of London.* James 
died in the fifty-ninth year of his age, after having reigned 
over England twenty-two years. 

Charles I. succeeded his father under a combination of un- 
favourable circumstances. The parties which had been gra- 
dually acquiring strength, were ripened into maturity, atid dis- 
affection now began to throw off every disguise. The death 
of the Duke of Buckingham, the great favobrite of this Prince, 
as he had been of his predecessor, made, no alteration in the 
measures of the court, and the bctious spirits of that time con- 
sidered every procedure of government as an act of tyranny. 
It must be confessed, that many of Charles's proceedings sa- 
voured too much of despotism ; he laid arbitrary impositions 
on trade, which many of the merchants and members of the 
House of Commons refused to pay. The house protesting 
against those proceedings, served only to widen the breach, 
and the king dissolved the Parliament, after which he impri- 

• And. Hl»t. Cora. vol. 2. p. 297, on the authority of Mr. Misseklen. 
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sooed some of the members. On the other hand, it is endenty 
that a revolutionary spirit at this time pervaded the naiioo. 
Religious fanaticism, combined with political insubordination^ 
to spread its baleful influence over the minds of the people, 
and eventually to convulse the state ; and if it cannot be de- 
nied, that Charles, presuming on the precedents of former 
reigns, when circumstances were totally different, adopted 
maxims not suited to the state of affairs, it must also be ac- 
knowledged, that the worst construction was put on all his 
actions. His government grew every day more unpopular, 
and to complete his misfortunes, he suffered himself to be di- 
rected by the counsels of Laud, archbishop of Canterbury, who 
advised him to persecute the puritans, and introduce episco- 
pacy into Scotland. On this the Scots, having formed secret 
connections with the disaffected English, levied an army in 
August A. D. 1640, and invaded England. In this war the 
king was so ill served, that he found himself obliged to agree 
to an inglorious peace with his revolted subjects, who, having 
made themselves masters of Newcastle and Durham, forced 
him to comply with all their demands. A rebellion broke out 
also the next yeai* in Ireland, where the protestants, without 
distinction of age, sex, or condition, where made the subjects 
of a general massacre ; and the malecontents of England took 
great pains to fix on Charles the improbable imputation of fa- 
vouring the rebels, and encouraging those barbarities. Tho- 
mas Wentworth, Earl of Su*afford, president of the council of 
the North, and lord lie«tenant of Ireland, had, as many think, 
unjustly been condemned and executed, on a charge of abus- 
ing his power, and exercising acts of iiijustice and oppression. 
The proceedings against this lord, were extreme'ly against the 
king's inctinationi who was almost compelled, by the parlia- 
ment and people, to sign the warrant for his execution. He 
was a man of great abilities, and one of the chief sup[X)rters of 
the court party. 

The leaders of the English House of Commons, still kept up 
a correspondence with the Scotch malecontents ; and Cbarles 
hastened the approach of his misfortunes, by the rash measure 
of going in person to the house, and demanding that Lord 
Kimboiton, Sir Arthur Haselrig, Mr. Hampden, Mr. Pym, 
Mr. Hollis, and Mr. Stroud, should be apprehended ; but these 
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members, being' previously apprised of his intention, had made 
their escape. This act of the king was considered as high trea- 
son at;ainst the people, and the Commons being determined on 
an open rupture, rejected every offer of satisfaction. Things 
now dran^g to a crisis, Charles departed to the north, and re- 
solving to have recourse to arms, erected the royal standard 
at Nottingham, where'he was joined by many of the nobility 
and gentry of the neighbouring country, and soon saw himself 
at the head of a num<nx)us army, of which he conferred the 
command on the Earl of Lindsey. A great part of the landed 
interest adhered to the royal cause ; the Parliament, on the 
other band, were favoured by most of the trading towns ; but 
its principal resources lay in London, where men and money 
were raised with astonishing rapidity. The pulpits of the 
metropolis resounded with inflammatory sermons; and the pu- 
ritanical^ preachers were the best recruiters fof the army of the 
Parliament, In the commencement of the war, the royalists 
had the ascendency, and the Earl of Essex being made gene- 
ral for the Parliament, the first battle was fought at Edge hill 
in Warwickshire, October 23d 1642, in which, althongh both 
parties claimed the victory, the advantage was evidently on the 
king's side, although not so decidedly as some have asserted. 
The best judges of ijnilitary operations, and those who had the 
most perfect knowledge of circumstances at that period, ar« 
decidedly of opinion that Charles was guilty of a fatal en-or in 
not immediately advancing to London after this action; and 
that, by adopting so decisive a measure, he might have at once 
ended the war. This conjecture, indeed, is justified by the 
general consternation which prevailed in the metropolis, on 
the groundless apprehension of the approach of the royal army.* 
The Presbyterian party had hitherto predominated in the 'Par- 
liament, which continued its sittings at Westminster; but the 
Independents now began to make a figure, and to gain the as- 
cendency. At the head of this party was the famous Oliver 
Cromwell, and in a great measure through his management, 
they formed a plan for dismissing the Earls of Essex and Man- 
chester, with the other heads of the Presbyterian party, from 
their employments under the Parliament, and giving the com- 

• Clarend. vol. 2, p. 40. 
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mand of the array to Sir Thomas Fairfax, an excellent gene* 
ral, whO) although a presbyterian, was somewhat more manage* 
able. Under him were appointed a number of officers of the 
independent sect, and, from this time, the Presbyterian influ- 
ence gradually declined. 

The war continuing with great animosity, as commonly hap- 
pens when subjects are unhappily in atms against their sove- 
reign, and against one another, two battles were fought near 
Newbury, one 20th September, 1643, and the other, 27ih Oc- 
tober, 1644. In both these, the advantage mclined to the side 
of the royalists. The king was also successful in many other 
of his operations, of which the detail would here be tedious 
and unnecessary, especially as they are circumstantially relat* 
ed by so many historians. It suffices to remark, that the king- 
dom was in a deplorable situation ; some counties, towns, and 
families, declared for the Parliament, and others for tlie king ; 
and the principal places in the kingdom were alternately con- 
quered, and frequently plundered by the contending armies. 
Except the metropolis, the great source of Parliamentary 
strength, the whole kingdom exhibited a scene of anardiy ; 
tnd as counties and towns in the same vicinity, were frequent- 
ly in the hands of opposite parties, the hostife garrisons. ra- 
vaged in a merciless manner the surrounding country. The 
royalist garrison at Newark, which place, during tlie whde 
cou. aC of the war, proved impregnable to all the attacks of the 
Parliamentarians, plundered the country as far as to the gates 
of Lincoln and Nottingham, while the troops in the service of 
the Parliament, who were masters of 'the two latter places, ex- 
tended their ravages throughout their respective neighbour- 
hoods. In various other parts, similar scenes were displayed, 
as the theatre of war was not confined to a particular district, 
but its horrors extended throughout the whole kingdom. This 
partial exhibition will, therefore, suffice to give a just idea of 
the miseries of the people at this calamitous period, and teach 
posterity to deprecate the evils of civil war, and to set a just 
value on political union and internal tranquillity. 

The war had continued two years, and the royalists had, in 
general, been successful. From the best computations Charles 
had not fewer than about 200,000 men in the field, in his dif- 
fcrcnt armies, and as the forces of the parliament could not 
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be greatly inferior, England, at this inomentoii& crisis, dis* 
played the horrible spectacle of from 300,000 to 400,000 of 
ber sons employed in butchering one another ! 

The first fatal blow which the king's army received was at 
Marston Moor, July 2, A. D. 1644, where, through the im- 
prudence of prince Hupert, the royal army was defeated with 
the loss of 4000 killed and 1 500 prisoners. A treaty w&s, after 
this, set on foot at Uxbrtdge, and the Presbyterians would have 
agreed to terms not unfavourable to the royal prerogative ; but 
they were over-ruled by the Independents. It must, however, 
be confessed that the rigid adherence of Charles to those max- 
ims, which had so greatly contributed to plunge him into mis- 
fortune, was no small impediment to the success of the nego- 
tiations. His grand misfortune, during the whole course of 
this war, seems to have been the over-ruling power of coun- 
sellors, who were unwilling to make any concessions, and yet 
never took any decisive measures' to terminate the quarrel by 
arms. While London was in the hands of the Parliament party, 
and the great support of their strength, it was unreasonaUe to 
think of reducing ihcm to subjection, and whoever reads the 
history of this war must be surprised that the king never once 
made an attack on the metropolis. When, after the battle of 
Edgehill, the king matched towards London, instead of mak- 
ing a decisive attempt on the city, of which the success de- 
pended chiefly on the promptitude of his operations, he spent 
80 much time at Reading, as to give the Earl of Essex the op- 
portunity of approaching with his army.* This shews that a 
strange irresolution, at that time, prevailed in the councils of 
that unfortunate prince. 

After the failure of the negotiations of Uxbridge, the king's 
affairs grew daily more desperate. Having lost the greatest 
part of his towns and fortresses, he received at the decisive 
battle of Naseby, Jun^ 1 4, 1 645, the fisital blow which extin- 
guished all his hopes of success. The Scotch army, which 
the Parliament had found it necessary to call in to their assis- 
tance after the battle of Edgehill, was then besieging Newark ; 
and as Charles perceived that his most loyal adherents, see- 
ing his case to be desperate, began to think it prudent to make 
their peace, he found it necessary to take some measures for 

* Rapin,vol. 2. p.465. 
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his own safety. In this critical state of his afifairs, he adopted 
the fatal expedient of taking refuge with the Scots, and accord, 
ingly withdrew from Oxford and delivered himself up to the 
army before Newark. The Scots, in all probability not sus- 
pecung the tragical consequences that were to ensue, and in- 
timidated by the resolutions of the Parliament of Westmin- 
ster, put the king's person into the hands of commissioners 
sent from London for the purpose of taking him into their 
charge. In consequence of this treaty, between the Scots and 
the Parliamentarians of England, the former received the sum 
of 400,000/. which was due to them inf arrears. 

The political life of Charles may here be said to temiinatc ; 
for, after this time, he was no longer an actor on the public 
theatre, but a prisoner in the hands of his implacable enemies, 
by whom his fate was already determined. The remainder of 
the tragedy is too well known. The Presbyterians being no 
longer masters, and the Independents all powerful, the latter 
rejected every idea of negotiation with their royal prisoner. 
Having, therefore, erected a court of justice for the purpose, 
the Idng, after an extraordinary trial, of which histoiy had not 
then afforded any precedent, was condemned to be beheaded. 
The sentence was executed before his palace, at Whitehall, 
on the thirtieth of January, 1649. * Thus fell Charles I. a vic- 
tim to rebellion, in the forty-ninth year of his age, and the 
twenty -fourth of his reijn. He died with the fortitude of a 
hero and the resignation of a Christian ; and the title of mar- 
tyr has been added to his name by posterity. 

That Charles was guilty of some indiscretions cannot be 
deided ; and he might on some occasions aim at too great an 
extension of his prerogative ; but thbse stretches of power 
were not of such a nature as to excuse the guilt of those re- 
gicides,' who embrued their hands in his blood. That he was 
endowed with many virtues and noble qualities is also untver* 
sally allowed. He was pious and temperate, a good husband, 
father, and master. In regard to literature his attainments 
were coniiiderable, and his skill in the liberal arts was far 
above mediocrity ;* and had his reign been less troublesome 
he would, in all probability, have afforded them a liberal en- 
couragement. His principal error seems to have been his 

♦ Dr. Wellwood in Tind&rs Notes on Rapin, vol. 2. p. 571. 
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irafkt of making a just estimate of the political ideas of the 
people whom he had to govern. It was only by such an in- 
quiry^ and by a dexterous accommodation of his measures to 
existing circumstances, that the parties which had, during his. 
Other's reign, been growing to maturity, could have been sue* 
cessfuily managed. 

It is, indeed, not only difficult but absolutely impossible to 
exhibit a just delineation of the character and conduct of this 
prince. The parties, which convulsed the state and brought 
Charles to the scaffold, did not expire with him, but continued 
to exist in the succeeding mgns, with a mutual and unabated 
animosity. All the writers of those times being evidently pre- 
judiced in favour either of the royal or the republican eause, 
no impartial history of this reign can be found. The exces- 
luve commendations which some have bestowed on this mo- 
narch, and the extravagant calumnies, with which others have 
endeavoured to blacken his reputation, are, therefore, equally 
to be suspected. This was the age of political discord and re- 
ligious fanaticism, two daemons which tyrannise over the hu- 
man mind with an absolute sway, and, when once they have 
established their authority, will admit of no control. These 
two enemies of reason are frequently linked together ; but 
their union has seldom been more conspicuous than during 
the space of time which elapsed between the commencement 
of the civil war and the restoration. That bigotiy and fanati-' 
cism were at the bottom of all th^e troubles is evident. Laud, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, by his extravagant attachment to- 
trifling minutiae, and a variety of other non-essentials, seemed 
to regard them as the constituents of religion, while the pu- 
ritans condemned things merely iudifferent as sinful, idola- 
trous, and damnable. Thus both parties made the worship of 
the Deity to consist in the admission or exclusion of certain 
ceremonial forms and bierar^hal regulations. The archbi- 
shop's intolerance of all opinions, which differed from his own, 
brought him to the scaffold ; and the puritans, to «hew that 
they were not behind him in bigotry, enacted, on the very day 
of his execution, an ordinance for the abolition of the liturgy 
of the' Church of England. Whoever, indeed, peruses the 
history of those times, will be easily convinced that religious 
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fiuuiticism, as veil as political disaentions, never rdse to a 
greater height. 

An age of religious bigotry is little favourable to commercey 
J)Ut such was the all powerful effect of the various discoveries 
made since the time of Columbus, and of the spirit of me rcaQ« 
tile enterprise, which the extension of geographical and nau- 
ticc(l knowledge had excited, that the trade of £ngland still 
continued to increase amidst political contentions. Before 
the commencement of the civil war, the suburbs of London 
were every where expanded, especially westward, and a great 
extent of ground was covered with new foundations, as Claro 
Market, Long Acre, Bedford Bury, and other parts of what 
was then called the Parish of St. Giles in the fields. The 
older streets in the vicinity of Covent Garden, such as James 
Street, King Street, Charles Street, Henrietta Street, &c. were 
all laid out in the former part of this reign by Inigo Jones, and 
the piazza was the work of that celebrated architect. It is 
also said, that about the year 1641, the customs of England 
amounted annually to 500,000/. a vast increase since the reign 
of Elizabeth.* As aijother convincing proof, thattbc^. trade and 
wealth of England was very considerable, it suffices to add^ 
that notwithstanding the interruptions which six ye«a-s of civil 
war must have occasioned, the Parliament had raised between 
the years 1641 and 1647, upwards of 40,000,000 sterling for 
earfying on the war, besides what the king had levied in the 
counties where his interest predominated .f How different are 
those times from the reigns of the PUntagenets. The distri- 
bution of the wealth of Peru and Mexico, was now beginning 
to produce a visible effect in all the commercial countries of 
Europe. 

The Commonwealth being now established on principles 
purely democratical* the independent Parliament omitted no 
measure that appeared conducive to the perpetual exclusion 
of regal power. The House of Peers being abolished, the 
Parliament, which had consisted of 120 lords, and 513 com- 
mons, was reduced to about eighty democratical members. 
Nothing less than the terror inspired by an army, composed 

• And. HI it. Com. vol. 2. p. 589 and 391. 
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cotirelf of repablicans and entbuftiuts^ could kafo o^rerur- 
ed the people into aubmUsion to such aa UBurpation» or have 
establiahed a power so extraordinanr ia the hands of so smali 
a number of persons.* This skeleton of a Parliament was 
made up of independents, baptists, and other sectaries, tho 
presbymrian members having been expelled by the military* 
The house, thus organized, pretended to represent the people 
of England, who had never been consulted ; and it is certaioi 
diat few persons in the kingdom were pleased to see the so- 
▼ercign authority placed in the hands of such representatives* 
The republican government was consequently, according to all 
the laws of politics and all the maxims of reason^ a barefaced 
usurpation, equally subversive of the rights of the sovereign* 
and ci th^e of the people. It must, however, be confessed, 
that among those new governors, there were some men of 
great political abilities, who, if they erred in their principles, 
were at least judicious in their conclusions, as well as in. the 
calculation and management of consequences. Their assidui- 
ty, however, in conducting public affairs, was probably greater 
than^ their, skill ; and their practical diligence might supply 
their deficiency in theoretical knowledge. It is certain, that 
their exertions for augmenting the naval strength of England 
were wonderfully successful ; and by cutting down the timber 
on the royal domains, they constructed a fleet superior to any 
that had yet been seen on the ocean. 

Cromwell being constituted generalof the Parliament army, 
was completely successful In reducing both Ireland and^Scot^ 
land to the obedience of the English republiix The Prince of 
Wales, afterwards Charles II, having been proclaimed king 
hy the Scotchi entered England with an army, which, instead 
of being augmented according to his expectation, he found on 
his arrival at Worcester to be reduced by desertion to about 
twelve or thirteen thousand pen, and being there attacked by 
Cromwell, with a force greatly superior, was totally defeated^ 
with the loss of almost all his infantry and a great part of his 
cavalry. The reduction of Scotland being soon after complet- 
ed by General Monk, the new republic acq^uired so great a 
repuUtion,that all the states of Europe either coucted its friend- 

• Clarendon, ve^. 3. p. 201 and 203. 
VOL. I. 32 
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ship or dreaded its enmity. The vktorf at Worcetter, «a h 
raised the credit and power of Cromwell to an exorbiunt height, 
vednced the prince to the greatest distress, and rendered hia 
afftira irretrievable. Having l>een so fortunate as to make 
his escape from the battle, aniidat the general dispersion of 
his troops, he found himself in the heart of England, which to 
him was a hostile country, and espoaed to the vigilant search 
of enemies, from whom he could expect no mercy. To an 
observer of Che vicissitudea of human afTairs, no spectacle ia 
more interesting than tliat of an individual distinguished by 
pre-enunenee of rank* superiority of talents, or singularity of 
. ailuation, embarrassed with difficulties, and stnigi^Hng with 
misfortunes. Those in which the rightful monarch of Great 
Britain was^ at thitt period, involved, formed a labyrinth which 
acaarcely afforded a clue of extrication. To reach Scotland 
was, in his circumstances, impossible, considering the rigorooa 
search which he knew would be made on that road, and ev^en 
there he could not have found a secure asylum. He was, 
therefore, under the necesaity of middng his escape to the con- 
tinent, which also seemed impracticable. He took the reso« 
lution of travelling as far aa possible the first night ; his next 
stop was to diamisa all his attendants, who would only have 
served to render him more easily discoverable, and to put him- 
self under the direction of a trusty guide, by whom he was con- 
ducted through by-roads, in the disguise of a peasant. One 
whole day he concealed himself in the top of a tr^, which ^ 
grew in the thickest part of a wood, not far from the road, on 
the borders of StafFordshire. From this station he could see 
on the road persons passing, who were in search of him, and 
hear their discourse, of which he was the subject.* He made 
it an invariable rule to travel in the night, and to conceal him- 
self by various methods in^the day. The chief part of his diet 
was a little bread and milk, procured from the farmers or cot- 
tagers. At last, after having traversed a considerable part of 
the kingdom through by-roads and circuitous turnings, in eve- 
ry direction, in order to avoid bis pursuers, he re§ched Brigh* 
thelmstone-in Sussex, where he embarked in a small fishing 
vessel, and on the 22d October, A. D. 1651, arrived aafcJy m 
Normandy, after two months ^>ent in a series of fatigues and 

* Clarendon, yoh 3. p. S2L 
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dangersy of escapes and adventuresy thai might cooititttle the 
subject of a romance.* 

The credit and glory of Cromwell, were new risen to the 
highest pitch. He was master of the armies of the republic, 
and consequently of the resolutions of the Parliament, which 
he could direct at his pleasure, as no one durst oppose his 
measures. A project was now formed, which oould not Ml 
of meeting with his approbation ; this was an alliance, or rather 
an union with the republic of the United Provinces, the only 
power from which the Parliament apprehended* any effort in 
favour of the royalists, as it jras well known, that neither France 
nor Spain was inclined to attempt the restoration of Charles, 
and that even had such betn their design, they had npt a na- 
val force able to withstand that of England. J^or this purpose, 
in the year 1651, ambassadors were sent to the Hague to ne* 
gotiate, not barely an alliance, but such an union as might 
conbolidate Great Britain and' the United Provinces into one 
Commonwealth. This proposal, however, was rejected by the 
States, and the Parliament of England considering them as in* 
dined to favour tlie royal cause, resolved on a rupture. The 
victory of Worcester, and the reduction of Scotland* might 
have removed all apprehensions of danger from Holland ; but 
probably the Parliament might think it requisite to diminish 
the power and influence of Cromwell, and suppose that the un* 
avoidable expense of a naval war, would afford a pUtusible pre- 
text for disbanding the army, as a measure of necessity. What- 
ever might be the latent motives for underuking this war, it 
was necessary to have the approbation of 'the military com* 
mander, who, having returned victorious from all his expedi* 
tions, was now the very soul of the Parliament, and in effect 
the head of the republic, under the title of iu general. Whe* 
Iher Cromwell at the first perceived that a naval war was ini* 
mical to his authority, is uncertain ; but he readily gave his 
consent to the design of humbling Holland, the only power 
that was considered as formidable to the English Common- 
wealth. This system of politics gave rise to the famous navi- 
gation act, which wa%a fatal b)pw to the maritime strength of 
the United States. The substance of this act, one of the most 
memoraUe in the British anoa|^ was, ^ That no merohandiaBe 

• Clarendon, vol. 3. p. 331 to 33L 



ftiHier of Atia, Africay or America, including our own planfa^ 
tioDsl shall be imported into Eng^nd, in any but English baiit 
ihips be]oDg:iiig to English subjects, and navigated also by an 
Engfish captain^ and thredburtfas of the sailors to be English- 
men ; excepdng, however^ such merchandize as shall be kn. 
ported directlf from the place of its growth, or maftl)fiM:tnre, 
in Europe solely. Moreover, no fish shall be impbned into 
England, or Ireknd, nor exported ironf thence, nor even from 
one of our home' ports to anotI>er, but what shall be caught by 
our own fishermen only." The English merchants, for seve- 
ral years past,.had usually freighted the Dutch ships for bring- 
ing home their merchandize, because their freightage was at 
a lower rate than that of the English. Their vessels were 
even made use of for importing the produce of our colonies 
while our own shipping lay rotting in the harbours, and eur 
mariners, for want of employment at home, went into the ser. 
irice of the Hollanders. By this act, therefore, ail trade be- 
tween England and Holland was destroyed, as it consisted, at 
that time, almost wholly in ft^ightage. This memorable re* 
gulation iS} by Rupin^ ascribed solely to the hostile designs of 
the Parliament against the Dutch ; but his opinion is merely 
conjectural. They might easily foresee iis beneficial conae* 
quences in regard to the navigation and commerce of Eng. 
land ; and whatever might be the original views of those who 
framed this act, it must be considered as the foundation of the 
maritime greatness of this kingdom. It cannot, however, be 
denied, that.it proved in a great measure the occasion of tho- 
first femous naval war between the two most potent republiea 
which the wovld bad ever seen^ since tliose of Rome and Car- 
thage. * 

The Dutch immediately sent an embassy to London, to so- 
licit the revocation of an act so hostile to their interests. The 
ambassadors were received with ,mai*ks of respect"; but their 
expostulauons were answered by demands, which convinced 
them lliat the parliament had already resolved oi^ a rupture. 
.The States, therefore, immediately oquipped a fleet of 150 
sail, and their admiral, Martin Van Trump, one of the bravest 
and moat skilful naval coimnanders in Europe^ appeared in the 
channel with forty-five ships of var. Hostilities being com* 
menced, were carried on With great animosity, as well as ex* 



tfaordtBanr Tigoiin and the two coDten^ng pepubHca mad^ 
sucb tremendous efforts^ aa aatooished all Europe, 

In the a|;>ace of little more than a year, ^ven bloody naval 
engagements took place, in the last of which the Dutch suf- 
fered an irreparable loss in the di^ath of their brave admiral 
Van Trumpi who was killed towards the condusion of the ac- 
tion, which lasted three days without any decisive advantage 
on either side, according to Rapines relation, for which be 
quotes the authority of Whitelock ; but Clarendon says, that 
the English gained a complete victory. This, among a mul. 
tipiicity oi instances met with in all historical relation^, shews 
the perpetual disagreement of historians in circumstantial de- 
tails, and the difficulty of discovering the truth in regard to 
particulars. 

In this war between the two repyblics, Blake, Monk, and 
the other English admirals, catiied the terror and the glory 
of the English name to every quarter of the globe, while Crom- 
well, at home, was aiming at the sovereign authority, to which 
he at last, after a variety of political manceuvres, attained. On 
the 16th of December, 16^3, he was by the military council 
declared Lord Protector of the Commonwealth of England* 
Scotland, and Ireland. Thus Oliver Cromwell, a private gen- 
tleman, of Huntingdon, whose birth seemed to have placed 
him at an infinite distance fi*om sovereignty, was, by a series 
of favourable contingencies, dexterously managed, at last in- 
vested with the supreme power. Among the first acts of this 
newly acquired authority, was the conclusion of a peace' with 
the Dutch upon terms advantageous to England; and thus 
ended a war extremely destructive to both nations. 

One of the distinguishing features of the Protector's admi. 
nistration was his project of humbling Spain, in which he was 
not unsuccessful. For this purpose he entered into an alliance 
with France, a measure which does not give any grand idea 
of the extent of his political views. In the reign of Philip II. 
the exorbitant power of Spain was formidable to all Europe, 
and its reduction was a favourite maxim, both of French and 
English politics. But England adhered too long to this sys* 
tem. In the time of Cromwell, Spain was already too much 
. depressed ; for in proportion to her depression, France was 
aggrandized, and gradually became a mora formidable rival 
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to England than Spain could possibly be^ At Che periodf 
there fore^ when Cromwell held the government of Englandy 
an extensive vieif and just comprehension of the political sys- 
tem of EuropCy^would rather have dictated the propriety of 
supporting Spain aj^ainst France. The Protector mighty with* 
out regarding remote consequences^ form his plan oa more 
proximate views, and in expectation of more immediate ef« 
fects. He might probably think it necessary, in his situatioD» 
to perform something, of which the advantages might imme- 
diately be perceived, rather than engage in enterprises of 
which the effects, however beneficial, lay in a disunt futurity. 
According to these maxims, an alliance with a lising against 
a declining powet> gave the best assurance of success ; and in 
this caiculution he did not, and, indeed, could not, mistake. 
Admiral Venables miscarried in his attempt on St. Domingo, 
but seized on Jamaica^ which has ever since remained in tlie pos. 
session of England* Dunkirk also being taken from the Span* 
iards, by the combined Ft^nch and English army under Marshal 
Turenue, was, according to the treaty of alliance, put iiito the 
bands of Cromwell. The acquisition of so important a place, 
which was considered as more than equivalent for Calais, gave 
no small lustre to the Protestor's administration, but did not 
free lum from the continual apprehension of plots and conspl* 
racies; as he received repeated information of designs forni- 
ed by some of his former most zealous adherents, to take him 
off by assassination. Those admonitions, joined to a consci- 
ousness of being hated by all partiesi every one of whom he 
had circumvented, induced him to use extraordinary precau- 
tions against the dangers with which be was threatened. He 
took care not to sleep two nights successively in the same 
chamber, nor to appear in public without a.8troDg guard. From 
this dread of assassination he was at last freed by a tertian 
ague, which removed him from the troubles of this life on the 
3d of Sept. A. D. 1658, in the sixtieth year of his ige, after a 
most uncomfortable usurpation of four years, eight months^ 
and thirteen days. 

In regard to the character of this extraordinary man, it is 
difficult to give a just definition of his virtues and vices. 
When the spirit of party, prevails, historians are generally in- 
fluenced by interest or prejudice ; and the conduct of Crom- 
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well was 80 inii«h determined by circumstances, extremely 
ctfin^lex and constantly varying:, as to cause hint to wear a 
perpetual disg^uise^ and sedulously to conceal his motives of 
action. Placed in an elevated situation, amidst the clashings 
of opposite parties, he found it necessary to keep as much as 
possible on &ir terma with all of them ; and from this neces* 
aity might probably arise that profound dissimulation, with 
which his character is universally branded. His usurpation 
it generally held in abhorrence ; but this was not the greatest 
of his crimes, although considered as such by all the republi- 
cans. It must always be remembered that Cromwell did not, 
by his usurpation, wrest the sovereign authority from a law 
ful prince ; but from those who themselves were usurper ; 
and consequently he surpassed them, not in criminality, but 
only in policy or good fortune. In regard, therefore, to the 
usurpation, his guilt was not greater but only more success- * 
ful than that of the rest of the demagogues who subverted the 
constitution of their country. The decided part that he took 
in procuring the death of Charles I. b the cHlne which has 
fixed an indelible stain on his memory. In regard to his abi- 
litiea for government^ they appear to have consisted in a 
prompt sagacity, which enabled him readily to penetrate the 
designs of others, and to take advanuge of present circum- 
stances, rather than in that political science which is founded 
on extensive views of the interests of different nations : his 
greatest enemies allow, that he possessed a great share of 
courage ; and, on the whole, he appears to have been a man 
of extraordinary exertion rather than of any pre-eminent ge- 
nius. To be Cbnvinced of the difficulty of making a just esti- 
mate of the character and conduct of Charles I. and of Oliver 
Cromwellf it is necessary to peruse with attention the works 
of die historians of those times, who wrote under, the influence 
of opposite prejudices.* 

The general state of nations is more interesting than the 
intrigues of parties, or the unprincipled measures of tyrants 
or usurpers. It is, therefore, requisite to take a retrospect of 
that of Great Britain, rapidly rising to political and commer- 
cial grandeur. When we view the great strength of the Eng- 
lish Commonwealth from its very commencement, it appears 

*• Vide Rushwortb, Franklin, l^cison, Clarendon, AVhitclock, Sec. . 
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nomewfaat astonishingy if ve aluo consider the expenditure of 
money y and the effusion of blood occanonedby a civil war of 
nine years duration. In regard to tbe expense, the monef 
had not been oarrted out of the kingdom, and consequently 
had not, in that respect, sunk the national capital ; but those 
dreadful convulsions and horrible ravages, which almost everf 
part of the country had alternately experiencedi must have 
•xceedingly depressed trade and manu&ctufes; and this may^ 
indeed, have been one of the causes whicli iacilitated the rais- 
ing of such numerous armies. But as the great loss of mea 
had not lessened the number of inhabitants, so much as to di* 
rainish, in anjr great degree, the strength of the natioD) it ia 
evident that, since the Ume of Elizabeth, the population, am 
well AS the commerce and wealth of the kingdom, was ex- 
ceedingly augmented; that the reigns of James I. and of 
Charles, although not rendered conspicuous by foreign hoati* 
Uties, nor dazzling by victories and conquests, had been emi« 
nently conducive to the interests of trade, and to tbe national 
prosperity ; and that, at the commencement of the civil war, 
England was in a very fiourishing statp^ It also appears, that 
dufing the government of the Parliament and the Protecto- 
ratei the Commonwealth had improved in opulence, as well 
as in power. The legal interest of money, which had before 
been reduced from ten to ^ eight, was now fixed at six per 
cent, a certain sign of increasing wealth. By the increase of 
trade and the influx of money, villainage appears to have been 
by degrees nearly worn out ; and Cromwell and his Pariia- 
ment totally abolished 90cagc in caftite^ with the courts of wards 
und liveries, which was the final termination of the feudal sys- 
tem in this country. 

In the year 1653 a Greek servant, who came to England 
with Mr. Edwards, a Turkey merchant, was the first persoa 
who sold coffee, and set up a coffee-house in London. Tho 
humour of restraining the growth of the metropolis, which had 
first appeared in tbe reign of queen Elizabeth, when tradewas 
lA its infancy, was revived under the protectorate, and an act 
passed prohibiting, under severe penalties, the erection of 
houses on new foundations, within ten miles of the walls of 
^London, without having four acres of freehold land laid be- 
tween each house. This is another argument of an increas- 



iig commerce, o&which the growth of the metropolis aeems 
to.be a kind of barometer. Nothing, indeed, can be a greater 
proof of the rapid increase of wealth, than that during the 
years 1653 and less-the nation was able to bear an extraordi- 
nary assessment of 120,000/. per nionth, besides other consi- 
derable fixed taxes.* To produce these effects, the liberal 
and enlightened, policy of granting liberty of conscience to all 
peaceable persons, not only Christians but Jews, who were now 
permitted to settle in England for the first time since their 
expulsion by Edward I. may be presumed to have greatly con- 
tiibuted. This period, however, was, either through the in- 
clemency of the seasons or the decay of husbandry by reason 
of the civil war, remarkable for the deamess of grain, parti- 
cularly in 1 652, and the year following, when wheat, accord- 
ing to the Chronicon Preciosum, was generally as high as 3/, 
4 3*. 4d. per quarter, an exorbitant price for that time. 

The manners of the English people had, in those days of 
religious fanaticism, taken a peculiar cast. The ostentatious 
and barbarick magnificence, which from the Norman times, 
had been in some degree transmitted down to the daysof EIL 
zabcth,*and the mor^ refined elegance which had gradually 
taken place in the reigns of James I. and Charles, had disap- 
peared ; and every thing assumed an air of puritanical stiffness 
and republican severity. ^With a particular train of religious ' 
ideas, a new turn of mind and of manners had been introduc. 
ed, and a new system established in the whole economy of 
life. All sports and diversions, all splendid gaiety and extra- 
vagant expense, were condemned as sinful, and exploded as 
unfashionitble. The lower classes were industrious and fru- 
gal y and persons of every rank affected the appearance of so-^ 
briety and regularity. The general prevalence of these sober 
maxims must, at least for some time, have been the means of 
increasing the. national capital ; although, had their influence 
long continued in its full force, it must, in the end, have pro- 
duced a contrary effect, by the discouragement of ingenuity ' 
and industry in manufactures and commerce ; luxury being 
so essential to trade, that, without some degree of it, perhaps 
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k is impoauble that a nation can rise to comao^rcial grcataeas 
and opulence. 

Richard Cromwell had» by his father^ been nominated hia 
tuccesaor in tha Protectorship ; but he soon found himself des- 
litute of those abilities which were requisite for supporting 
bim in a station so completely surrounded with dlfTicuities. It 
is now to no purpose to retrace the cabals and intrigues of 
those turbulent times. It suffices to say, that Richard was 
without any stYuggle or opposition driven from his high dig* 
Bity, into that peaceful obscurity) where he probably found 
more solid satisfaction and happiness, than his father had ever 
done in his usurped sovereignty, to which he had waded through 
seas of blood, and which he held amidst numberless difTiculties 
and dangers, troubles and apprehensions. The unsettled state 
of the republic, divided into factions and agitated by perpetual 
changes, at last obliged all classes of people, throughout the. 
whole kingdom, to turn their eyes towards their lawful prince 
and their former constitution. Notwithstanding, however, this 
general disposition of the people, a leader was necessary, sfich 
as possessing sufficient abilities should be placed in a station 
that might enable him to give efficacy to the public will. These 
requisite qualifications fortunately met together in General 
Monk, a man of military abilities and great penetration \ who 
being at the head of the army in Scotland, and sagaciously ob- 
serving the sentiments of Uie nation, after a great deal of tem- 
porising, and a variety of political manoeuvres, acted the princi- 
jml part in restoring Charles II. to the throne of his ances. 
tors : for which signal service he was created Duke of Albe- 
marle, confirmed in the command of the army, and loaded with 
honour and riches. 

Charles II, being i*estored A. D. 1 660, the face of the king- 
dom was entirely changed ; and public and private rejoicings 
succeeded to trouble, terror, and consternation. Nothing 
could exhibit a more convincing proof how heartily the peo* 
' pie were wearied of a republican government, than the uni- 
versal joy which they testified at the king's restoration. The 
commencement of his reign seemed, indeed, to indicate a real 
desire of promoting the happiness of his people. In the first 
parliament after the restoration, A. D. 1 660, an act was passed, 
confirming the abolition of feudal tenures ; and, in compensa- 
tion for the loss of the emoluments which accrued to the crown 
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from those tenoreS) the duties of excise on malt Kqnors, cy^ 
der, perry, mead, sinrituous liquors, coffee, tea, sherbet, and 
chocolate, were settled on the king during his life. This is 
the first time th«t coffee, tea, or chocolate, are mentioned in 
cKir Statute-book, which is a proof of their recent introduc*- 
tioa.* The reduction of interest from eight to six per cent 
was also confirmed ; and the famous navigation act, the palla- 
dium of the maritime greatness of Britain, was confirmed and 
amended. Charles perfectly knew the interests of his king« 
dom, and promoted them with assiduity, until his fatal propen*-, 
aity to pleasure turned his attendon from public affairs. Un- 
der him Jamaica was greatly improved, and converted into an 
Important sugar colony ; the Royal Society of Arts and Scien- 
ces was instituted, and many beneficial acts| respecting com- 
merce and colonization, were passed. His great failing as a 
monarch, was, that he 6et no boimds to his pleasures, which 
ted him into extravagant expenses. He has been severely 
censured for selling Dunkirk to the French king for about 
1150,000/. afler having dissipated the immense sums granted 
liim by the Parliament, as well as for his secret con necUons 
with that monarch, which were totally repugnant to the inter 
rests of his kingdom. 

The first Dutch war, which commenced A. D. 1665, was 
carried on, with great resolution and spirit, under the conduct 
of the Duke of York, afterwards James H, admiral of the fleet, 
who displayed consummate skill in naval affairs, and equal bra* 
very in several engagements. But while a treaty of peace was 
negotiating, the Dutch, entering the Thames, sailed up the 
Medway to Chatham, where they destroyed several large ships 
of war. The conclusion of the peace soon followed this event. 

The years 1665 and 1666, were rendered memorable by two 
national calamities of the most terrible nature. In the first of 
those years, the pestilence carried off a great number of per- 
sons in London ; which, during the continuance of that dread' 
ful scourge, exhibited the most melancholy picture of human 
distress. The dreadful apprehensions excited by this ternble 
calamity, seemed to have steeled the hearts of men against 
every other sentiment ; and imagination can hardly conceive 
a more miserable spectacle, than that of 40,000 servants, of 
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both sexes, turned out to perish in the streets. No one wouM 
receive those unfortunate beings into their houses ; and they 
were excluded from every other place of refuge, by the coun- 
try people round London, who drove them away with pitch* 
forks and fire-arms. In <his exigency, Sir John Lawrence* 
the Lord Mayor, emulated the conduct of the good Bishop of 
Marseilles on a similar occasion, and acted with equal intrepi* 
dity and humanity. He took those poor wretches under his 
protection, generously relieved them at his own expense, at 
long as he was able, and afterwards by subscriptions, which he 
solicited from all quarters. Towards this humane purpose the 
king contributed 1,000/. ; and the immense sum of 100,OOOA 
was weekly distributed. The heroic intrepidity of General 
Monkj Duke of Albemarle, and of William, Earl of CraTO), 
in this season of universal horror and dismay, ought to be held 
in perpetual rememberance. In conjunction with the ciril ma- 
gistrates, they used ev^ry possible means to alleviate the caU« 
.mity, and to check its progress. Here, indeed, their courage 
was put to the test ; and, amidst the horrors of death, which 
no wisdom could aveit, nor any valour resist, they displayed 
the same intrepid firmness, and c&lm composure of mind, as 
when animated with the hope of victory amidst the thunder 
of cannon. ' With these illustrious names^ that of Archbishop 
Sheldon must also be joined, as meriting equal praise. To 
the same dauntless heroism, which distinguished their charac^ 
ters, he united the piety of an ecclesiastic. During the whole 
time of the contagion he remained at Lambeth, preserving, by 
lus charities, multitudes who were sinking under the pressure 
of disease and want. , 

The next year ivas not less destructive to the property than 
the past had been to the population of London ; for, on the se- 
cond of September, the most extensive and dreadful confiagnu 
tion that ever happened in this metropolis broke out, in which 
not fewer than 13,300 houses were burnt, with St. Paul's Ca> 
thedral,and most of the churches, corporation-halls, and other 
public structures. The damage occasioned by this terrible 
accident is generally computed at more than 10,000,000*ster- 
ling. The king seemed exceedingly touched with the cala- 
mities of the citizens, and took every possible measure for 
their alleviation. 
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Bf the ud of two Actt of Parliament the city was sooner 
md more elegantly rebuilt than could have been reasonably 
expected) considering the prodigious expense and labour that 
were reqmsite^ and the great necessity of despatch for the ac- 
commodation of such a multitude of merchants and traders. 

This dreadful calamity^ so destructiTe to property, remark- 
ably displayed the kindness of Providence in blending mercy 
with justice^ and sparing the lives of the inhabitants, of whom 
it could not be discovered, that more than eight persons pe- 
rished. As it happened in a miserable period of party rage, 
it was supposed to be the act of some vile incendiaries ; and 
the imputation was, by some, fixed on foreigners, by others, 
on natives : the Baptists, and other non-conformists, espccial- 
Jy the Catholics, were chiefly accused : many idle and impro- 
bable reports were circulated ; and several persons were ap- 
prehended on suspicion ; but after the most diligent investi- 
gation, the most judicious inquirers concluded it to have been 
accidental, which is now the general and, indeed, the most 
probable opinion. 

During the greater part of Charles II's. reign, parties ran 
high, and exerted a mutual and scandalous animosity. Reli* 
gion was, in a great measure, the pretence of those cabals, 
which were managed in a manner contradictory to its precepts, 
and disgraceful to iu name. The Catholics and the Protes- 
tants fabricated pretended plots, which they laid to one another^s 
tharge ; and although their accusations were often not only 
groundless, but absurd, and their evidences ridiculous and con- 
. tradictory ; many distinguished persons, of both persuasions, 
became the victims of <hose diabolical manoeuvres. Among 
the Catholics, Lord Stafford and Coleman, Secretary to the 
Dttke of York, with several Jesuits and others; and among 
the Protestants, the excellent Lord Russel, Algernon Sidney,' 
and several other illustrious personages, were condemned and 
executed on the testimony of witnesses now generally suppos- 
ed to have been perjured. It must, however, be confessed, 
that all our accounts of these matters are so disguised by the 
spirit of faction, as to render it extremely difficult to judge of 
the guilt or the innocence of those who suffered in the cause of 
either party ; and amidst this obscurity and confusion, the truth 
can be developed only by the Searcher of hearts. In the midst 
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of these oontesU, a UU was brought in for the exclasion of 
the Duke of York from the succession ; \phich having 4)&saed 
through the House of Commons, was rejected by the I^ords. 
This monarch's connection with France^ was one of the cir- 
cumstances which gave great umbrage to his partiameot, as 
it vended to depress the Dutch, and had once nearly effected 
their ruin, while it greatly contributed to aggrandiae the moat 
formidable rival of England. 

It was, perhaps, fortunate for this kingdomi that Charles was 
so much mor^ addicted to pleasure than to business. Had the 
contrary been the' case, in the circumstances of the times at 
his accession, when the people were so wearied of a rapub. 
lican government as to think no change could be for the worse» 
he might, with a strict application of his ulents, which certain- 
ly were not inconsiderable^ have rendered himself completely 
despotic. In some things, indeed, he acted in a very arbitra- 
ry manner. The city of London, and almost all the other cor- 
poratioDSt were frightened into the measures of the court. One 
of the most indefensible steps of this reign, was the shutting 
up of Jthe Exchequer; atfid thus seizing on the money which 
the bankers had lent him at eight per cent, and without which 
he found himself unable to fit out his fleet against the Dutch, 
after having already lavished away the enormoos sum t>f three 
million two hundred thousand pounds sterling. In this reign 
episcopacy was established in Stotland, as well as in En^aiid. 

In reviewing the ataite of the national commerce and wealth 
in this reign» it must be confessed, that Charles entered iato 
many spirited measures for the protection and support of trsde^ 
which flourished exceedingly under his auspices. Nothing* 
indeed, can exhibit a more manifest proof of the activity of 
En^ish commerce at this time, than the expeditious restora* 
' tion of the City of London after the great conflagration. So 
vast a loss ot merchandize of every kind, as weH as of plate^^ 
household funiture, 8cc. and incalculable expense of rebuild- 
ing the city in a more elegant, convenient, and substantial man- 
ner than before, was, undoubtedly, a great shock and obstruc- 
tion to its trade. The enterprising activity, however, which 
already pervaded the mercantile world, soon overcame the im- 

• And. Hist. Com. vol 3. p,319, 520. 
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pe^mentty and L4>Ddon> in a few yeara^ recovered ita primi« 
ti?e commerce, both foreign and domealic« 

Tills dreadful misfortvney wbkh waa only temporary^ prov« 
ed, through a gracious diapenaation of Providence, the meana 
of extu'paiiog a calamity of a more tremendous and dtirable 
nature. The plague which, daring a aeries of ages had re- 
peatedly, and. with very short intervals, visited London, in its 
most terrific forms, never made its appearance again after the 
rebuilding of the city on a more open and airy plan, and the 
removal of many nuisances, which, if not the original source* 
were, undoubtedly, the pabulum of that dreadful disase. Be- 
fore the conflagration the streets were extremely narrow, and 
the houses constructed almost entirely of timber, lath and 
plaister, with each story projecting over another, so that the 
uppermost on the opposite sides of the street almost met toge- 
ther, which confined the air, excluded the lights and gave to 
the greatest part of the city the appearance of an immense 
dungeon. But immediately after this disaster, two extensive 
acts of parliament were passed for determining, in a summary 
way, the bounds of the houses and the breadth of the streeu ; 
in consequence of which, they were rendered much wider, as 
tf ell as more convenient and elegant. In order, to widen the 
' publicstreets, much ground.before built on was now set apart, 
such as middlebrows, and other similar nuisances ; and narrov 
alleys were turned into open streets. On the other hand, 
many of the great merchants' houses, city balls, tec, occupied 
much more ground than at present, having gardens and large 
court-yards ; so that, according to some computations, the num- 
ber of houses erected after the conflagration was almost 4,000 
more than the city had contained previous to that event;* and 
the population, in consequence, proportionably greater. This 
opinion, however, seems founded on a vague conjecture, which 
a variety of circumstances render extremely problematical ; 
because as much ground as was gained from the large houses 
with their court-yards and gardens, might, in iall probability, 
be lost in widening the streets ; and there are many reasons 
to believe, that before the fire, and even as early as the reign 
of Edward III. London, although contacted in its limits, was 
filled with a crowded population* It is much to be lamented, 

* And. Hist Com. voL 3. p. 490. 
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that the plan which Sir Christopher Wren offered to the pubp 
lie, for rebuilding the city, was rejected** If the deaigas of 
that great architectural genius had been carried into effecti th« 
British metropolis would have been not only the largest^ the 
richest, and most commercial, but also the most beautiful, su- 
perb, and commodious city on the face of the globe ; and its 
magnificence and amenity, joined to its other advantages^ 
would, by the attraction of foreigners of rank and distinction, ' 
have proved a perpetual source of national benefit. But the 
general confusion and disarrangement^ which a disaster of this 
nature must have caused in so vast and commercial a city as 
London, and the innumerable difificulties attending the divi- 
sion of property, aniidst the haste of the citizens to resume 
their former occupatipns, as well as the absolute necessity of 
a speedy restoration of trade to its former channels, and of all 
things to a i-egular state, rendered a regard to present circum- 
stances more powerful than any distant considerations. How- 
ever, although the superb plans of that eminent architect were 
not carried into full execution, the impix>vements which the 
city received have been greatly conducive to its salubrity as 
well as to its embellishment, and productive of incalculable 
benefit to posterity. In the reign of Charles II. the auburbs 
were greatly extended, and adorned with elegant streets ; and, ' 
from that time, the additions have been too numerous to be 
panicularized. Commerce was so increased, and money be- 
came so plentiful, that land rose from twelve to sixteen or 
eighteen years purchase. The plantations flourished; ansl^ 
witllin the space of thirty years, the royal navy was doubled.f 
In regard to popular manners, they underwent a total change 
immediately after the revolution. Instead of the stiffnessf eo* 
briety, and general regularity, which the prevalence of puii- 
tanical principles had introduced, dissipation and libertinisoi 
became the reigning taste ; and in this the nation followed the 
example of the court. Revolutions in national numners so 
sudden, so general, and so strongly marked, as those which 
took place in the latter part of the reign of Charles I, and the 
commencement of that of Charles II, have few parallels in his- 
tory. These, indeed, proceeded from the changes in reli- 

• Pennant's London, p 287. See Remarks on the Reign of Edward III. 
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f^8 ideas and the examples of superiors, circumstances which 
have an incalculable influence on popular manners. The reign 
of Charles II. has been celebrated for wit and gallantry, al- 
though not of the most delicate kind ; and the stage was dis- 
graced I^ scenes of impurity. Amidst the general profligacy 
and libertinism of the tiroes, learning flourishled, and genius 
reared its head. The days of Charles may be considered as 
the beginning of an Augustan age of mathematics and philo- 
sophy ; and the English language w^s then refined and harmo- 
nized. England was, perhaps, never better supplied with po* 
eta than in this reign : she at once possessed the sublimity of 
Milton and the harmony of Dryden. Among ail the miscon- 
duct, with which the memory of this prince has been, perhaps 
too severely, branded, posterity ought still to keep in mind, 
that he carried naval architecture to the highest perfection ; 
and that the royal navy of England owes some of its greatest 
improvements to the skill which he and his brother, the Duke 
of York, had in maritime affairs, and in the sciences connect. 
«d with navigation. Charles II. possessed an excellent genius 
and considerable knowledge in the arts ; and, if he did not en- 
courage them so much as he might have done, it was princi- 
pally owing to the pecuniary embarrassments in which he was 
generally plunged by his extravagant dissipation. In regard 
to the general character of this pHnce,- it has often been deli- 
neated by historians, and without any considerable variation. 
Some, indeed, have pourtrayed it more strongly than others ; 
but all agree in respect of the determinate outlines. In re« 
gard to his religious ideas, if we may believe the concurrent 
testimony of historians, "he appears to have been a Roman Ca- 
tholic ; but some rather think that he was a Deist ; and, upon 
the whole, his character seems to manifest a total ihdiflerency 
to religion. He died 1684, in the fifty-fifth year of his age« 
and tho twenty-fifth of his reign. 

James II, bis brother, succeeded to the throne, in spite of 
all the efforts made for his exclusion ; and the opposition, 
which, during the last reign, had shaken the administration^ 
seemed to have vanished at his accession. The army, and the 
people, demonstrated their affection towards him, in crushing 
the rebellion of the Duke of Monmouth, natural son of Charles 
II, who laid claim to the crown, and assumed thf title of king, 
vot. I.' * 34 
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This nobleman, being defeated and taken prifioner, iras Jjir 
headed July 15th, 1685, and, through the inhumanity of Juoge 
JefFeriesand Col. Kirk, a great number of his followers lo the 
West of England were executed with a barbarity seldom ex- 
hibited in this country. Passive obedience was, in those timesy 
the doctrine of the Church of England ; and James took the 
desperate resolution of trying- how far prance would correa- 
pond with this principle ; the experiment, however, proved 
fatal to himself. He had, long before his accession, been 
known to be a Reman Catholic, which occasioned the attempt 
for his exclusion. The bill for this purpose, as already ob- 
served, was rejected in the upper house, and he ascended the 
throne, not only without opposition, but with the universal 
approbation of hi« subjects ; while no restraints whatever were 
imposed on him in regard to the public exercise of his reli* 
gion. To these demonstration of loyalty and affection, it 
must be confessed, that James ifaade an ungrateful return. 
Being himself a Catholic, it was just, that as an individual, his 
conscience should be free ; but he ought to have remember- - 
ed, that he was the sovereign of a Protestant kingdom* This 
important consideration, however, had no weight with the io- 
iatuated monarch ; on the contrary, he resolved to render his 
own, the established religion of his dominions ; and, for th^ 
accomplishment of this project, had recourse to the most iiv- 
judicious, as well as the most unjustifiable measures. Arro- 
gating to himself the power of setting aside the known lawsy 
he made encroachments on the civil and religious rights of his 
people, which the Pope himself disapproved. 

While James was thus exercising an arbitrary power, many 
persons of influence and distinction found it necessary to ap- 
ply for relief to William Prince of Orange, who was son-in- 
law, as well as nephew to king James, having married Mary 
that monarch's eldest daughter.* In consequence of this in- 
vitation the prince, with a fleet of 500 sail of ships of war and 
transports, set sail for England, where he landed his army> 
consisting of 14,000 men, declaring it to be his design to re- 
store t^he church and state to their rights. He was imme- 
diately joined not only by the whigs but by many on whose 
friendship James had chiefly relied ; and tlie unfortunate mo- 
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narcb saw himself abandoned even by his daughter Anne, whOf 
with the P^jce of Denmark her husband, went over to the 
Prince of Orange. Whether it was William's premeditated 
design to<iethrone his father-in-iaw) or whether James might 
still have reigned, is a matter which cannot now be ascertain- 
ed; but, whatever might in this respect have been the case^ 
he continued beset with the same bigoted counsellors who 
had led him to ruin ; and iti pursuance to their advice, or in 
consequence of his 6wn apprehensions, he resolved to take 
refuge in France, after having first sent thither'the queen an4 
his son. The thrbiic thus left vacant, was offered by the Par- 
liament to William Prince of Orange, who, in conjunction with 
the Princess ftis spouse, accepted it on conditions highly fa- 
Tourahle to constitutional liberty. William and Mary were 
then jointly proclaimed king and queen of England. Thus 
was terminated ihe reign of James II, A. D. 1688, by an 
event distinguished in English history by the name of the 're- 
volution. James wanted neither abilities nor exertion to qua- 
lify him lor yie most exalted station. Religious bigotry, and 
love of arOitrdi7 power, were his principal, if not his only fail- 
ings as a king. In the two Dutch wars, which happened dur- 
ing his brother's reign, he had acquired the reputation of a 
brave and experienced naval commander ; and it has always 
been allowed, that he possessed great skill in maritime affairs, 
' The commerce of England, of which we have observed the 
flourishing state in the time of Charles II, had continued ra- 
pidly increasing during the short reign of James, and the 
nation had never before attained to so high a pitch of prospe- 
rity. To shew how much trade once ptit in motion acquires 
an increased velocity in its progress, no more is necessary 
than to observe, how long it seemed to languish and remain 
stationary in Europe, and particularly in England, and its asto- 
nishing advancement after the improvement of navigation, and 
the discoveries of later times, had excited its activity. It wiU 
from such a retrospect be always found, that commerce acce- 
lerates its progress in proportion to the increase of capital. 
In the year 1666, the customs of England were farmed at 
390,000/. yearly, but from 1 67 1 to 1 688, they yielded net to 
the crown,, the sum of 555,752/. per annum on an average. 
The tonnage of the merchant vessels' was nearly doubled be- 
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tween 1666 and 1688 ; and that of the navy royal, was increas- 
ed from "63,594, to 101,032 tons.* Dr. Davenavt also exhi- 
bits a view of the augmentation of the general rental of Eng- 
land, by the combined effects of the increase of commerce^ 
and the improvement of agriculture, during the seventeenth 
century. 

X. 

A. D. 1600.— <>eneni1 rent of landi , houses, and mines . . 6,O0O»00O 
Value at twelve yean purchase 72,000,000 

A. D. 1698.— General rent as before 14,000,000 

Value at eighteen years purchase .... 252,000,000 

A wonderful alteration in the space of a century, and yet this 
rapidity of increase in the national trade and wealth, has been 
much exceeded in later times. 

The revenue granted toCharies II. did not exceed one mil- 
lion two hundred thousand pounds; but that of James II, 
amounted to two million pounds, a far greater sum than was 
ever raised by any former sovereign of England, being almost 
thirty^six umes as much as the revenues of Hei^ y V, and yet 
not one fifteenth part of tliose of m^odern Britain,! so wonder* 
ful are the effects of an extensive commerce. At the revolu- 
tion, the. royal navy consisted of 173 ships of different rs|es9 
requiring 42,000 seamen for their complement. This was a 
formidable display of maritime strength for that period* but 
inconsiderable in comparison of those armaments with which 
Britain now covers tlie ocean, and bids defiance to the world. 
William III. having* accepted the sovereignty of a natioa 
jealous of its rights, and grown cautious by experience, the 
revolution was not confinqd to the establishment of a new king. 
At this important crisis, so favourable to the security of free- 
dom, many new regulations were introduced in the political 
systenv; the British constitution may be said to have then re- 
ceived its last ')>olish, and to have been for the %rst time set- 
tled upon a firm basis. The bill of rights confirmed and se- 
cured the liberties of the subject ^ and as the two last kings 
had made a bad use of the national revenue, which had been 
left entire in their hands^ an important revolution took place 
\ in that department of the public administration. The revenue 

* Dr. Davenant on public revenue and trade of England, part 2. p. 42. 
t Campbeirs PoJlt. Surrey, vol. 2. p. 419 and 539. 



WM now divided into two distinct parts, of which one was al» 
lotted to the current national service of the year, and to be ac^ 
counted for to Pariiament ; the other, which is caUe4 the civil 
list, being granted to the king, for the support of his house 
and dignitf , Was left wholly at his disposal. The funding sys- 
tem, the boldest and most refined operation that ever took place 
In finance, was established in this reign. Before this remark- 
able period, our kings used to borrow money on their own cre- 
dit, of subjects or foreigners ; and in this historical summary 
we have often had occasion to remark the wretched expedients 
to which they were frequently redueed in order to proccire a 
supply. Sometimes also they were obliged to have* recourse 
to the City of London to join in the security, and they often 
borrowed money from that opulent corporation. Richard II* 
made the first attempt to raise money, by engaging the Par- 
liament to give security ;* the sum required was 60,000/., but 
the motion being rejected, he and lib successors were obliged 
to have recourse to the former embarrassing methods. In the 
reign of William III, those evils were remedied by that com- 
modious and comprehensive plan of national finance, which 
.raised loans of money on Parliamentary security, called the 
public funds, which render the credit of the nation inviolable, 
and its resources inexhaustible. The chief projector of this 
scheme, is said to have been Charles Montague, Lord Halliiax. % 
That nobleman most judiciously supposed such a project to be 
an effectual means of confirming the revolution, by engaging 
the monied part of the nation in iu support. 

The principal object* of William's government was to hum- 
ble the power of France ; his reign was spent in an almost un- 
interrupted series of hostilities with that kingdom, which wove 
supported by England at an unprecedented expense, and put 
the Parliament on new expedients for raising money. In 
this reign a land-tax was imposed, for the raising of which the 
counties were assessed according to the valuations given in 
by each. Those counties which were the most loyal gave in 
the highest valuations, and were consequently the most heavily 
taxed ; but the -subsequent improvements of lands, which have 
taken place in different degrees in different parts of the king^- 

* Sir Joho Sinclair^ Hist. Pub. Rerenue, p. 385. 
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dom, while the land tax remained without alteration, in proce!^ 
of time rendered it still more unequal. By the late act for the 
redemptibn of the land tax, and the establishment of that upon 
income, the inequality of this burden is now in a great mea- 
sure removed. This reign ulso furnishes the epoch of the es* 
tablishmeni of the Bunk ol England, and other beneficial insti- 
tutions. William, he wever, received so many mortifications 
from his Parliament, chiefly in re)<ard to the immense supplies 
necessary for carrying on the war against Louis XIV, that he 
is said by some to have actually resolved upon an abdication) 
but was prevailed upon to relinquish his design. The hopes 
of still being supported in his war dgainst France, enabled him 
to bear the affronts which he often met with, but at last he 
found himself obliged to conclude the peace of Ryswick. In 
consequence of this treaty, Louis acknowledged his title to the 
crown of England. William lost his queen, who died of the 
small pox A. D. 1694, in tRe thirty-third year of her age, and 
three years before the conclusion of the peace, but the govem- 
mtiit was still continued in his person. His fear of seeing the 
-whole Spanish monarchy united to that of France, after the 
death of the Catholic king Charles II, which was daily expect- 
ed, hurried him into the impolitic measure of concluding with 
Louis XIV. the &mous partition treaty, by which the domi- 
nions of Spain were to be divided between the two houses of 
Bourbon and Austria. This ti*eaty was severely condemned 
by the Parliament, and some of the ministers who had advised 
it were impeached, but afterwards acquitted. ' 

The death of king James happening soon after, the court of 
France discovered its insincerity in immediately proclaiming his 
son king of Great Britain. This perfidy only served to render 
William rooVe popular in England ; and the two houses haying 
passed a bill of 'abjuration, presented an address for a war with 
France. The last act of 4iis reign, and the most glorious to 
England^ was his giving his assent .to the bill for settling the 
succession in the illustrious house of Hanover. His death, 
which was caused by a fall from his horse, happened 8th March, 
A. D. 1702, in the fifty-second year of his age, and the four- 
teenth of his reign, soon after he had renewed the triple alii* 
ance against France. The manners of William IHi were cold 
and forbidding. Literature and the arts flourished under his 



jreigiH but not through his patronae^e or encouragement. War 
was the only science that he knew, and the balance of power 
the only speculative subject that he stuiHed. 

For the maintaining of this balance^ England suffered scTcre* 
lybf land and by sea. In the beginning of the war. which 
was terminated by the peace of Ryswick^ the marine of F run co 
proved superior to that of Great Britain ; but in the year 1 692, ' 
the former received an irrecoverable blow in the memorable 
naval engagement off La Hogue, where admiral Tourville with 
forty-four ships of war was waiting to take on board 20,000 
troops that were ready to embark, under the conduct of king 
James, for the invasion of England. Admiral D'Etrees was 
at the same time on his way from Toulon to join him with 
thirty sail, but was prevented' by contrary winds. In this situa- 
tion, Tourville was attacked by the combined fleets of Ent^hiiid 
and Holland, which, according to Voltaire and others, consist- 
cd of near 100 sail. Twenty-one of the largest French bhips 
were destroyed, among which was the superb admiral's ship 
the Royal Sun, mounting lie brass cannon. This was the 
first fatal stroke which the formidable marine of Louis XIV. 
received ; and by this memorable victory, the naval superiori- 
ty of England over France was established. . 

Anne, Princess of Denmark, daughter of James II, succeed- 
ed to the throne : she resolved to fulfil all William's engage- 
ments with hisalKes, and indeed the conduct of the court of 
France, in acknowledging her brother^s title, left her no other 
altemadve. She gave the command of the army to the Early 
afterwards Duke of Marlborough, who possessed all the qua« 
lifications of a general and a statesman. As soon as he was 
placed at the head of the army, his genius and activity gave a 
new turn to the war, and he soon became the idol of the Dutch, 
and the terror of France. The queen having formed her mi- 
nistry, consisting for the most part of tories, the Earl of Oo- 
dolphinwas placed at the head of the treasury. This nobleman, 
although afterwards a leading whig, was generally thought to 
have a predilection for tory principles ; but his son had marri- 
ed the Earl of Marlborough's eldest daughter, and the general 
was not willing that any other should be entrusted with that 
jitaportant department. 
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Charles II» king of Spaioi influenced by the intrigi^uet o! 
Francey and his own resentment of the partition treaty^ on the 
subject of which he had not been consulted^ made a will, by 
which he appcmited Philip Duke of Anjou, grandson of Louis 
XIV. his successor in the undivided sovereignty of all bis do- 
minions, both in the old and new world. In consequence of 
this appointmentf Philip was proclaimed king of Spain^ and 
his title was supported by a numerous arroy» which Louis hav 
ing ready for the occasion immediately poured into the king« 
dom^ Philip's succession being disputed by the second son 
of the Emperor of Gern^anyy who assumed the title of king of 
Spain, by the name of Charles III, his cause was &voured by 
the Empire^ England, Holland, and other powers, who seeing 
the house of Bourbon become by the aciiftisition of the whole 
Spanish empire more dangerous than .ever, entered into a 
confederacy to prevent its exorbitant aggrandizement, w\deh 
threatened the subversion of the liberties of Europe* 

In the course of the war, which this revolution excited, se- 
veral glorious victories were obtained by the allies under the 
command of the Eaii, now made Duke of Marlborough, and 
of Prince Eugene of Savoy, the imperial general. The names 
of Blenheim and Ramillies, will never be effaced from history. 
By the victory of Blenheim gained by the confederates, A« 
D. 1704, the Empire was saved from immediate subjugation* 
Marshal Tallard, the French general, was taken prisoner, and 
26,000 French and Bavarisms killed, wounded, or drowned in 
the Danube; besides 13,000 prisoners, with a proportionate 
number of cannon, standards, and other military trophies. In 
the same year, admiral Sir George Rooke made the important 
conquest of 'Gibraltar, which still remains in the possession of 
England. The battle of Ramillies was fought in 1706, and a 
complete victory gained by the Duke of Marlborough. The 
loss on each side, as is commonly the case, has been variously 
related ; but the consequences of the action best shew its im* ^ 
portance ; for the states of Flanders immediately assembled at 
Ghent, and recognised Charles for their sovereign, while the 
confederates took possession of Louvain, Brussels, Mechlin, 
Oudenarde, Bruges, and Antwerp. Several other consider* 
able places in Brabant and Flanders also acknowledged the 
title of Charles. Another victory was gained at Oudenarde, 



A. D* 170S, and the m^&t year, Sept. 11, the French lines 
were forced at Malplacquet, near Mons, after a des^x&m re->, 
sistance. The confederates ci^rried their point, and claimed 
the victory ; but according to the best accouotB, the lo^s on 
both aides was nearly equal. These brilliant achievments 
shine 4n the page of history with a dazzling lustre i but they 
produced few decisive effects ; and, perhaps^ never was there 
a greater effusion of blood, or expenditure ctf money, lavished 
to less purpose. 

While England was exulting in the glory of her military 
heroes, slie felt severely the scarcity of hands'for the carrying 
on of her trade and manufactures. Even in the field, her suc- 

gp cesses were balanced by great misfortunes. A fine army of 
English under the command of Lord Oaiway, was sent into 
Spain to the assistance of Charles III. and after having been 
joined by the Portuguese, was defeated in the plains of Al- 
manza. The whole attention of the mintstiy being directed 
to the affairs of the Duke of Marlborough* the war was faint- 
ly prosecuted in other quarters. The maritime department 
was regarded as only a secondary object ; and, although son^e 
advantages were gained by sea, yet the general train of na- 
val operations, if not disgraceful, was at least detrimental to 
England. 

The reiterated successes of the confederates rendered Louis 
XIV. extremely desirous of peace ; and conferences were 
opened at Gertrudenburg, A. D. 1710. On the part of Eng- 
land they were managed by the Duke of Marlborough and the 
Lord Townshend, and by the Marquis de Torey on that of the 
French. All the offers of the latter were rejected by the duke 
and his associates. Little success could, indeed, be expected 
£rom negotiations, in which the question of peace was to be 
clecided by persons whose interest were so materially concern- 
ed in the continuance of war. The unexpected change of 

^ ministry in England was in the highest degree favourable to 
France. The queen's affections being entirely alienated from 
ihe Duchess of Marlborough and the Whig administration, in 
1712, the duke was removed from the command of the army, 
which was conferred on the Duke of Ormond ; and the cabals 
of the court determined the destiny of Europe. England had 
certainly great need of peace ; but it was^ighly impolitic to 
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deprive the Duke of Mariborough of the cominand befiore itt 
conAusion. His successes had been so numerous* and his 
military reputation was so great) that his Dame was almost 
equivalent to an army i and Ills continuance in his post woald 
have induced the enemy to treat on terms more advaiUageotts 
to this Country. • 

The Duke of Ormond, on taking the command, immediate 
ly produced his orders for an armistice ; but they were disre- 
garded by the allies) who continued the war without the co> 
operation of the English. Their defeat at Denain, however^ 
convinced them, that when abandoned by England they were 
not a match for the French. Conferences bad already been 
opened at Utrecht ; and as France and England, the two lead-, 
ing powers in the war, were equally desirous of terminating 
hostilities) the preliminariestwere soon agreed on ; and a ge- 
neral peace between all the belligerent powers was shortly 
after concluded. 

The remainder of this reign was continually agitated by the 
jarrings of parties, and the queen's life was rendered uneasf 
by the contentions of her ministers. She died of a lethargic 
disorder, the 1st of August, 1714, in the fiftieth year of her 
age, and the thirteenth of her reign, which had been distin- 
guished by a series of brilliant successes ; but, except the 
union of the two kingdoms of England and Scotland, by few 
national advantages. In spite of a continued series of warfare, 
trade, having already acquired activity and vigour, still conti- 
nued to flomush, and interest was, by act of Parliament, in the 
last year of this reign, reduced to five per cent. .The national 
debt) which at the end of king William's reign was 14,000,000iL 
was at the end of that of queen Anne augmented to 50,000,000£. 

The reigns of Charles II. James 11. William III. and queen 
Anne, corresponding with that of Louis XIV. may justly be 
considered as the Augustan age of literature, philosophy, and 
science in Europe, especially in England and France* The 
illustrious persons who, in both countries, distinguished them- 
selves by the briiliancy of their genius, and by their sdentific 
attainments, are too multitudinous for enumeration. 

The age of queen Anne, equally memorable for military 
achievements, literary pursuits, and philosophical discoveries, 
was adorned with such aconstellation of great characters as bad 
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never before ifluminated the European hemisph^e. While 
Flamstead, Newton, and Halleys w^re exploring the whole 
system of nature, and Addiaon, Prior, 'Congreve, Gay, and 
many others, unfolding the charms of literature, Marlborough 
vmd Eugene were displaying their military talents ; and while 
these were attracting attention, and exciting admiration in the 
western, Peter the Great and his famous antagonist Chavles 
XII. were, with equal ardour, distinguishing themselves in the 
easteim parts of Europe ; and giving rise to events of the 
greatest importance to posterity. 

We are now arrived at a new and most fortunate epoch of 
English history, the accession of the illustrious house of Bruns- 
wick, since which the British empire has enjoyed a prospe- 
rity unparalleled in all former ages. George I. Elector of 
Hanover, son of the princess Softtiia, grand-daughter of James 
I. was, in pursuance to the act of settlementy proclaimed king 
of Great Britain. In the commencement of his reign he dis- 
placed most of the Tory ministers. This did not excite any 
commotions in England ; but in Scotland, the Earl of Mar 
raised a rebellion, A. D. 1715, which, in the beginning of the 
next year, was happily suppressed. The nation, however, dur- 
ing the first part of this rei^ was extremely unsettled. It 
was generally supposed, although, perhaps, witbout sufficient 
proof, that queen Anne, with her Tory ministry, had formed a 
project for calling her brother to the succession ; and many 
persons in the Icingdom were thought to favour the measure. 
The disposition of the nation appeared so capricious, and ao 
much inclined to political contention, that it was not deemed 
expedient to call a new Parliament; and the-members of that 
w|)ich was sitting voted an extension of its duration from three 
to seven years, which has ever since remained the legal pe- 
riod, at which a new election takes place. This was a decio 
sive, but at that time a fortunate measure, as in all probabi. 
lity it preserved the peace of the kingdom, when the public 
mind seemed but too ripe for fermentation. The conUnental . 
connections of this prince being various 'and complicated, of- 
ten involved him in political embarrassments. He was at one 
time engaged in a quarrel with Russia and Sweden ; and, per- 
haps, it was only the death of Charles XH. in so critical a mo- 
ment, that preserved Britain from an invasion by that northern 
warrior, who was making gr^t preparations for that purpose. 
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The year' 1730 was rendered memorable by that inCB.tiiatiDg 
bubble, the speculation of the South Sea Company, one of the 
most disastrous money projects that ever took place in any age 
or country, and equalled only by that 'of the Mississippi com- 
pany in France, of the preceding year. In the sixth of this 
reign, an act had been passed enabling the South Sea Com. 
pany to redeem all or any of the redeemable national debts, 
in consideration of which it was empowered to augment its 
capital according to the sums it should discharge. For this 
purpose the company were authorized to raise, by such means 
. as they should think proper, the sums which they might find 
necessary. Upon the ground of this statute, the fatal South • 
Sea scheme was projected. This company had at the first been 
exceedingly successful, and their stock had, during the first 
five years, risen in value mor€f rapidly than that of any other 
company. Such was its prosperous state, when the grand bub- 
ble was projected ; the pretendet* design of which was to raise 
a fund for carrying on a trade to the South Sea, &c. Propo- 
sals were printed, shewing the advantages of the design, and 
inviting persons of monied property to enter into so lucrative 
jl^ speculation. The sums necessary for carrying it on, with the 
profits that were to arise from it, were divided into a number 
of shares to be purchased by persons disposed to join in the 
undertaking. The directors also engaged to make large divi- 
dends, and the people were persuaded, that every 100/. ori- 
ginal stock would yield 50L per annum. This occasioned so 
great a rise of their stock, that a share of 100/. sold at 820/. 
and even a few days after the midsummer shutting of their 
books, the price of South Sea stock for the next opening was 
1000 per cent, and upwards, including the midsummer di#- 
dcnd. In the month of September following, it fell to 150/. 
per cent, by which revolution multitudes were ruined, and an 
almost unparalleled scene of distress was exhibited. Many 
expe^ents were devised for the relief of the sufferers ; but 
the frenzy had been so great, that the evils it had caused to 
individuals could not possibly be repaired. Most of the di. 
rectors, however, were» punished by fines to the amount of the 
greatest part of their property.* 

• And. Hist. Com. vol. 3. p. 97. 
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While the South Sea Stock was thus acquiring an exorbi- 
tant value, the popular frenzy likewise affected the other great 
companies, and raided their stock greatly above its just value. 
Bank stock advanced to 360/. and East India stock to 445/ per 
cent. * It is a curious fact, almost incredible to posterity, and 
certainly unparalleled in commercial history, that about mid- 
summer, in the year 1720, the advanced prices of all our stocks 
•mounted to about 500,000,000 sterling, or five times as much 
as the current cash of all Europe. And if the yearly rents of 
all the lands and houses of Great Britain did not then amount 
to above 14,000,000, nor their value exceed sixteen years pur- 
chase, or 224,000,000 sterling, it is evident that a sum above 
double the value of the fee simple of all the immoveable pro- 
perty of the kingdom had an imaginary existence in this chi- 
merical traffic. ^ 

. The South Sea speculation was not the only evil of this na- 
fbre which infatuated the public. In this season of wild ad- 
venture, numerous projects of a nature much more absurd 
were daily set on foot ; and every proposal for subscription 
met with encouragement. London was so far from profiting 
by the example which Paris had the year preceding exhibited^ 
that the contagion of frenzy seemed to have been communi- 
cated from one to the other, with undiminished influence. The 
delusion was so great, that any impudent impostor needed 
only to hire a room a{ some cofTee-house, or other convenient 
place, near Exchange- alley, and open a subscription book for 
some project relative to commerce, manufactures, plantations, 
or any supposed new invention, having* first advertised it in 
the newspapers the preceding day, and he might in a few hours 
find subscribers for 1,000,000 or 2,000,000, or more, of ima- 
ginary stock. What will seem the most singular is, that many 
of the subscribers themselves were far from considering the 
projects as any thing better than mere bubbles : it was suffi- 
cient for their purpose, that the receipts on their subscriptions 
would soon be sold at a premium, and they generally got rid of 
them in the crowded alley to others more credulous or less 
artful than themselves. The deposit money at the same time 
answered the whole purpose of the projector. The first pur- 
chasers of those receipts soon found second purchasers, who 
still met with others at higher prices ; and so great was the 
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wild confusion among the crowd in £xchange«alley, that the 
same bubble was sometimes sold at the same instant ten per 
cent? higher at one end of the alley than at the other. To exhi- 
bit the extravagance of this popular infatuation, it is sufficient 
to obseiTe, t'hat the Globe permits, which were nothing but a 
square bit of a conimon play card on which was a se&l of wax 
bearing the impression of the Globe tayem, with the inscrip- 
tion, ** sail cloth permits," without the signature of any name^ 
entitling the holder to subscribe to a sail cloth manufactory^ 
were currently sold at sixty guineas and upwards.' Not a day 
passed without fresh projects recommended in the newspa* 
pers, by pompous advertisements. On some 6d. on others'] 5. 
on others 2^. 6d and on a few 5s. or even iOs> per cent, and 
on some no more than 6d. per thousand was paid down ; and 
printed receipts were given, without any signature, or'signcd 
by persons wholly unknown. Some of those projectors con- 
tenting themselves with what they had gotten in the morning^f 
by the deposit money of the subscription of 1,000,000 or 
2,000,000, disappeared in the afternoon ; and neither they nor 
their subscription books were ever heard of more. Persons 
of quality, of both sexes, were, as well as the common peo- 
ple, deeply engaged in this chimerical traffic, and while ladies 
met their brokers at the shops of milliners and haberdashers, 
the gentlemen resorted, for the same purpose, to the taverns 
and coffee-houses near the Exchange which were constantly 
crowded, and displayed scenes of incredible extravagance. 
From morning till evening the dealers in those bubbles, as well 
as in South Sea Stock, appeared, in continual crowds in Ex- 
change-alley, where then were renewed the same scenes as 
the Rue de Quioquempoix, at Paris, had a little while before 
exhibited.* 

So wild a stene of extravagant speculation and general im- > 
posture, loudly called for the interference of the legislature. 
Statutes were therefor^ enacted, prohibiting, under severe 
penalties, the opening of any of those juggling subscriptions, 
and the exercise of any agency or brokerage in carrying them 
forwards. These statutes were the magical wand which first 
began to dispel the illusion, and experience soon reduced to 

* For a fuller disi^ay of these matters see And. Hist Cora, vol. 3. p. 
91, to 122. from which this account is abri%ed. 
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(h«ir true dimensions and colouring those extensive anci mag* 
nificent prospects which imagination had formed, and to which 
avarice had, for some time, given a kind of reality. For in all 
these bubbles, so long as their receipts were advancing in 
vahic, every purchaser was a gainer, which gave additional 
strength to the general delusion; but, as soon as the eyes of 
the public were opened, and the juggling projects by which 
they had so long been dazzled began to lose credit, all this 
imaginary wealth was reduced to its real value, and the whole 
chimera was immediately dissipated. It was then, and not 
before, that the people of London began to call to mind the 
drama which had so lately been acted in the metropolis of 
France. 

During the period here under consideration, the politics of 
Europe were scarcely less fluctuating than the concerns of 
mercantile speculation. Never was there a time more re- 
markable for negotiations, treaties, and alliances ; and we must 
acknowledge that a very gi'eat degree of public tranquillity 
was the happy effect of these political measures. Some tri- 
fling contests with Spain were productive of no remarkable 
consequences. An expedition under Admiral Hosier, who was 
sent to watch the Spanish plate fleet off Porto Bello, proved 
inglorious and fatal. The ships wfcre so eaten with worms as 
to be rendered unfit for future service ; and the admiral, as 
well as most of his men, perished by epidemical diseases. The 
Spaniards on their side were not more fortunate ; for they lost 
10,000 men in an unsuccessful siege of Gibraltar. These were 
the most considerable events of that war, which was only of a 
short duration. In this reign, the sinking fund, for diminish- 
ing the national debt, was established. The value of the nor- 
thern parts of the kingdom began now to be better understood 
than formerly ; and the manufactures began to move gradually 
northwards. This was in a great measure owing to the cheap- 
ness of living, and especially of fuel, in the northern coun- 
ties. To this, the inequality of the land tax, by its operation 
on rents might, at that time, in some degree, contribute. Such 
are the outlines of the national concerns under George I. This 
monarch died suddenly at Osnaburg, on the 11th of June, 
1727, in the sixty-eighth year of his age, and the thirteenth of 
his reign. He was a moderate and sagacious prince; and* 
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during the greatest part of the time that he swayed the seep* 
trc, England enjoyed the blessings of peace, and flourished ia 
prosperity. 

George II. having mounted the throne, retained in his office 
Sir Robert Walpole, who was already considered as prijoe 
minister. No one who had filled that station had ever belter 
understood the temper of the people of England ; and, per. 
haps, few had ever managed it with greater success. His in- 
fluence in Parliament was so great, that, during his long ad<* 
ministration, he had never lost a question, that be was ear* 
nesUy solicitous to carry. The Excise scheme was the first 
measure in which he failed , and some even, think, that io this 
he could have carried his point, had he not, considering the 
popillar ferment on the occasion, been apprehensive that it. 
might produce an insurrection. This scheme) however, was 
the first measure which gave a shock to Ills power ; and his 
pacific system brought him at last into considerable inconve- 
niences. Peace was the darling object of this minister, and 
all his measures were calculated for its preservation. His pa- 
cific system, however, encouraged the depredations of the 
Spaniards on our shipping in the American seas; and the 
French, at the same time, treated us with insolence. The dis- 
gust of the people at the proposed Excise bill, coinciding with 
the general murmurs against tlie Spanish depredations, in- 
creased the opposition to a formidable extent. The minority^ 
at last, was increased to the number of ISO members, some of 
whom were men of distinguished senatorial abilities. These 
taking advantage of the existing discontents, attacked, the mi/ 
nister with consummate eloquence, and great strength of ar- 
gument. The next year, 1737, Queen Caroline, who had al- 
ways been a firm friend to Sir Robert, died ; and the Prince of 
Wales put himself at the head of the opposition with so much 
firmness, that it was not difiicult to foresee the approaching 
termination of the minister's power, A vrar with Spain b<ang 
resolved on, Admiral Vernon, a zealous adherent to the anti- 
ministerial party, was sent, in 1739, with a squadron of six 
ships to the West Indies, where he took and demolished Porto 
Bello. This was a subject of exultation to the auti-ministc- 
rialists throughout the kingdom. Admiral Vernon, however, 
miscarried in his other attempts; and that which he made in 



eoDJwction with General Wentworth on Cftrthagena, ws» 
AsMtrouB in the extreme. These miBcarriages were all im* 
pnted to the neglect of the minister. Soch wm the state of 
affairs when the general election coming on, the opposition in- 
terest was so prevalent) that a majority was returned unfa- 
irouraMe to the minister, who, after a short trial of his influence^ 
resigned all his employments ; havihg'been preTiously created 
Earl of Oxfonl. H^ was a man of letters as well as of con- 
summate experience and skill in public affairs ; and at this 
timei when the spirit of party no longer warps the public 
mind, in regard to his political character, posterity must ac- 
knowledge him to have been an able minister, and one who 
merited the applause of his country. His pacific system con* 
tributed greatly, if not to the glory, at least to the advantage 
of the nation, by favouring the increase of its trade and the imr 
provements of its manufactures. 

The death of the Emperar, Charles VI, and the danger of 
the pragmatic sanction, through the ambition of France and 
Prussia, with other concurrent causes, Induced George II. to 
take a leading part in the continental war, which broke out on 
that occasion. To this, indeed, he was also excited by the 
general voice of the nation. The king, therefore, puttmg him- 
self at the head of his army, fought the battle of Oettingen, 
June 16, 1743, where he gained not only the victory, but also 
a great military reputation, {t is necessary here to take a 
short retrospect of the events of the war in the different quar- 
ters which formed its theatre, in order to have* a clearer view 
of that state of affairs which ifshered in an enterprise that 
threatened the subversion of the government, and the liber- 
ties of the nation. '• 

In the West Indies, the campaign of 1741 proved rxtreme- 
1y unfortunate, chiefly through the misunderstanding between 
Admiral Vernon and Geueral Wentworth, who commanded 
the land forces. The historians of that fatal year relate, that 
not less than i20,000 British soldiers and seamen perished in 
the impracticable attempt on Carthagena. France, acting at 
first only as the ally of Spain, afterwards became a principal, 
andileclared war against Great Britain, while the Dutch were 
carry in Kf on a most lucrative trade, and were not, without 
great difficulty, brought to engage in the contest. They neglect- 
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od their naarioe, which was ia a wretched cpndstion ; and, al* 
though at last, they sent a body of troops to join the British 
and Austrian armiesi it was done with such apparent reluc- 
tance, as evidently shewed that they did not intend to act in 
earnest. When the Duke of Cumberland took the command 
of the army, the French, who, except at the batjLle of Dettin* 
gen, had been almost constantly victorious, were besieging 
Toumay. The Duke attempted to raise the siege ; but, being 
ill supported by the Dutch, he lost the battle of Fontenoy, and 
7,000 men of the flower of his army ; although it is allowed 
by the best .military judges, that his disposition was excellent; 
and that, both he and his troops behaved with the greatest 
firmness and intrepidity. These misfortunes by land were> 
however, counterbalanced by a train of naval successe3. The 
ijnportant town and fortress of Louisbergv in the island of Cape 
Breton, were taken from the French by Commodore Warren 
and Colonel Pepperel; and this year, 1744, Admiral Anson, 
having completed the circumnavigation of the globe, returned 
with an immense treasure, amounting to near 1,000,000/. ster« 
ling, acquired by the capture of the Manilla Galleon from 
Aquapulca, and other valuable prizes. 

The court of France, in order to avail itself of the discon- 
tents excited in England by the ill success of the continental 
war, and fomented by the Jacobite party, resolved on an appli- 
cation to the Pretender, who then resided at Rome ; and it was 
agreed that his son, Charles Ediward, an active young man^ in 
the very flower of his age, of a prepossessing appearance and 
engagmg manners, should repair to FVance, and from thence 
make an attempt to overturn the Briush Government. The 
sanguine yonng prince, elated with the hopes of obtaining a 
crown, and encouraged with promises of support from France, 
which never were realized, readily engaged in this romantic 
expedition ; and having narrowly escaped being taken at sea, 
he landed on the western coast of Scotland with only six or 
, seven followers^ A. D. 1745. With so feeble a force did this 
bold adventurer, deluded by his own flattering hpp^s^and the 
promises of France, attempt the conquest of Great Britain. 
In this remote part of the empire, however, he soon assei^bled 
a number of followers, and having defeated a party of the king's 
-troops in the Highlands, advanced with great rapidity toPerth» 



ttod from thence to Carlisle, causing his lather to be eireiy 
where proclaimed king of Great Britain. In this manner he 
i^vanced as £ir as Derby without receiving any check ; but 
, here was the end of his progress, which, indeed, had hitherto 
been astonishing* On the approach of the Duke of Cumber* 
land, at the head of the royal army, the rebels began to retreat, 
and continued their route northward with great predpitotion. 
The beneficial effects of the public debt were never so visible 
as at this momentous crisis. The common danger united all 
in one common cause, and in one general interest, the support 
of public credit^amd the defence of private property ; and the 
merchants, in an address to the throne, professing their resolu- 
tion of supporting the Bank, by receiving its notes in payment] 
demonsti'ated at once their prudence and their loyalty. By this 
steady adherence of the monied interest to the government, 
the project formed by the French court, of ruining our public 
credit by means of this rebellion, was happily frustrated. The 
Duke of Cumberland, however, pursuing the rebels, at last 
came up with them at Culloden,and, by the total defeat of their 
army, restored the internal tranquillity of the kingdom, A. D. 
1746. The situation of the young Pretender, the rash chief 
of this desperate enterprise, now exactly resembled that of 
his gredt uncle, Charles II, after the battle of Worcester, and 
vras attended with a similar series of distresses, difficulties, 
dangers, and escapes. After wandering for six months in the 
dreary wilds of Glengary, accompanied only by Sheridan, an 
Irish adventurer, he at last met with a vessel, procured for 
that purpose by his friends ; and, by that means, escape^ safely 
to France. 

The war on the continent still continued unsuccessful ; and 
it now began to be the prevailing opinion, that a peace was 
necessary to save the English army from destruction. The 
French marine and commerce were, however, at the same time 
in danger of being annihilated by the Bbglish fleets under the 
command of Admirals Anson, Warren, Hawke, and other na- 
val officers of distinguished merit. Upon the whole, the suc« 
cesses of England and France in this war, may be said to have 
been balanced. The two courts, therefore, began to turn their 
thoughts towards peace : negotiations were commenced : the 
preliminaries were signed in April, and the definitive treaty 
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I coneludefl &l Ats4a-Chapelle in October} 1743« Ite baas 
of which was the mutual restitution of all places taiten during 
the war. How great an encomium was this on the conduct of 
Sir Robert VValpole^ and how evident a demonstration of the 
benefits of the pacific system of that minister, which would 
have saved so much blood and treasure^ expended in a war* 
that ended exactly at the point where it began. 

England had gained nothing by the war; and, about eigh- 
teen months after its conclusion, suffered a serious loss in the 
death of his royal highness the Pnnce of Wales, which hap- 
pened in March, 1750, to the universal regaet of the. nation, 
but especially of those who were the best acquainted with bis 
worth. 

The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle can scarcely be considered 
as any thing more than a truce ; for immediately a&er its con- 
clusion, or, rather, long before, the court of France seeing it* 
designs of universal monarchy frustrated in Europe, transfer- 
red the project to America. It had, therefore, formed the 
grand design of constructing a, line of forts along the banks of 
the Ohio and the lakes, and extending quite through the in- 
terior, from Canada to the mouth of the Mississippi, of which* 
the accomplishment mitat have given to France the command 
of the Whole North American continent. Had this great project 
been carried into complete and successful execution, the whole 
of North America would, in all probability, have been at tliia 
time an appendage of France 4 and the American States, in- 
stead of forming an independent and powerful republic, would 
have constituted a part of her widely extended empii^ Thus, 
an universal and all-controlling Providence, by a mysterious 
train of causes and effects, determines the destiny of nations, 
and marks out their formation, their exaltation, their depres- 
sion, or their extinction. 

The encroachments made by the French on our back set- 
tlements in America^ in consequence of this great project, 
gave rise to a war, which proved one of the most successful 
and glorious that had ever been undertaken by this country. 
In consequence of the prompt and decisive measures of the 
British government, aberve 500 sail of French merchantmen, 
and more than 8,000 seamen were captured and brought into 
England before the end of the war 1755 ; and thus, at the very 
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cfHtimencement of the year, a blow was given to the naval re- 
sources of tht eueiny, of which the effects were conspicuous 
during the whole course of its continuance. A mixture of 
good and ill success^ however, marked for some time its fur. 
ther progress. The unfortunate affair of Fort du Quesne, now 
called IMttsburg, fatally distinguished by the defeat and death 
of the brave General Braddock, was counterbalanced by the 
success of Major General Johnson, at Crown Point, where the 
enemy was defeated with the loss of about 1,000 men. But 
while the public spirit was elated, by a view of the formidable 
armaments prepared for a vigorous prosecution of the war, it 
was soon depressed by the news of the unsuccessful rencontre 
of the English fleet under Admiral Byng, with that of the 
French under Admiral Oallissoniere ; and the consequent sur- 
render of Minorca to the enemy. Every one is acquainted 
with the catastrophe of Admiral Byng, who, in consequence 
of this unfortunate business, was sentenced to be shot. His 
execution took phce at Portsmouth ; but, whatever might have 
been his mismanagement, the intrepidity with winch he met 
his fate, removed from his character every imputation, or even 
suspicion, of cowardice. 

Mr. Pitt, afterwards the great Lord Chatham, soon restored 
the spirits of his countrymen by a masterly plan of operations, 
calculated to annoy the enemy in every quarter of the globe. 
The war was at once carried into Asia, Africa, and America. 
The French settlements were every where attacked, and ge- 
nerally conquered ; their squadrons defeated, and their com^ 
nierce destroyed. In 1758, General Amherst and Admiral 
, Boscawen reduced Louisbourg, and captured five French ships 
of the line. Frontignac and Fort du Quesne also fell into the 
hands of the English In the east, the British arms were also 
successful. The enemy's fleet was twice defeated by Admi- 
ral Ppcock, but without any decisive advantage ; and their ar- 
my, under General Lally, was obliged to raise the siege of 
Madras, which was defended by the colonels, Lawrence and 
Draper. The year 1759 was distinguished by the success of 
three grand expeditions in America. Ooe of these was against 
the French Islands in the West Indies, where Guadaloupe was 
reduced. The second was against Quebec, the capital of Ca- 
nada ; and was one of the most arduous enterprises of this 
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memorable war. The command was given to General Wol^' 
by the advice of the mini&ter, who was well acquainted witli 
the military talents of that excellent young officer. In thisex* 
pedition he surmounted, with astonishiivg intrepidity and per* 
severance) a combination of difficulties seldom pandleled in the 
annals of military operations ; and having gained the heights 
of Abrahami which, by nature, were almost inaccesaible, and 
defended by works tliat were deemed impregnable, he defeat- 
ed the French army, which was superior in numbers, and com- 
manded by Montcalme, one of the bravest and most skilful of 
their generals. The victory was severely contested, and both 
the commanders fell in thp action. General Monkton, who was 
second in command in the English army, being also wounded, 
the defeat of the French and the reduction of Quebec were 
completed by an officer of equal abilities, and better fortune^ 
Brigadier-general, since Lord Viscount Townshend. 

This victory cost Enrrland a high price; and, perhapsrthe 
loss of her brave General Wolf might balance her gain in the 
conquest of Canada ; especially, if we consider that this acqui- 
ution, by removing from our colonies all appreliensions of the 
French power, "Encouraged them, a few years afterwards, to 
commence a war against the parent country, in which so much 
blood and treasure were expended. General Amherst con- 
ducted the third expedition, the object of which was to reduce 
the back parts of Canada, and then to effect a junction with 
the army commanded by General Wolf. The enterprise was 
completely successful; and the whole plan of operations was 
completed by the entire reduction of the French empire ia 
North America, which was now rendered subject to Britain. 
The successes of Colonel, afterwards Lord Ciive,in the east, 
exceeded expectation, and almost belief. He defeated Suraja 
Dowiah. Nabob of Bengal, Bahar and Ortxa, and placed Jaffier 
Ally Cawn on the throne of these provinces; an event which 
laid the foundation of the extensive empire of the English ia 
India.- 

On the continent, however, affairs wore a very dififerent 
aspect; the French having entered Hanover, the Duke of 
Cumberland was so pressed by a much superior army under 
Marshal Richlieu, that he was obliged to conclude the treaty 
©f Clostersevcn, in consequence of which the latter took pos- 



session of that electorate. The English Parliament, howevcn 
voted large supplies for the preservation of his Majesty's Ger- 
man dominions. A treaty of mutual defence was concluded A. 
D. 1758, between the kings of England and Prussia, in conse- 
qnence of which the Parliament voted 670,000/. to his Prussian 
majesty, as well as other sums, to the amount of near two mil« 
lion pounds per annum, for the payment of 50,000 German 
troops, yhe French having violated the convention of Clos- 
t^rseven, his majesty ordered the Hanoverian army to resume 
its operations. The command was conferred on Prince Ferdi- 
nand of Brunswick, who expelled the French from Hanover. 
He was also joined by a corps of 1 2,000 British troops under 
the Duke of Marlborough, and their number was afterwards 
augmented to 15,000. The English peiformed wonders, and 
were generally victorious The Murquis of Granby signaliz- 
ed himself in several actions, and was the idol of the British 
army. The battle of Minden, in which 7,000 English defeat- 
ed 70,000 French, was perhaps the most glorious in the mili- 
ary history of Europe ; nothing, however, decisive ensued, 
and the war did not seem any nearer to its conclusion. 

♦ The affairs of the French being desperate in every other 
quarter, they resolved on an attempt to retrieve al) their mis- 
fortunes by an invasion of England ; but on the 8th August 
1759, the Toulon squadron under the command of M. de la 
Clue was defeated by Admiral Boscawen, with the loss of five 
ships of the line, of which three were taken by the English, 
and two burnt; and on the 20th November following. Admi- 
ral Sir Edward Hawke defeated the Brest fleet commanded by 
M. de Conflans $ in this action six French ships of the line 
were taken or destroyed. These repeated naval defeats ex- 
tinguished all their hopes of carrying into execution their plan 
of invasion. The war on the continent, however, continuing 
undecided, and on the part of Great Britain exceedingly ex- 
pensive, while the credit of France was almost ruined, and her 
commerce daily diminished, both these powers began to be in- 
clined towards peace, but could not yet agree on its conditions. 
Such was the state of affairs, when his majesty George II, died 
suddenly on the 25lh October, 1760,in\he seventy-seventh year 
of his age, ai;id thi thirty ^fourth of bis reign, which had been 

invariably gloriobs to himself, and beneficial to bis subjects. 
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The most remarkable statutes enacted in the reign of 
George II, were the following: An. act passed in May 175I9 
for abolishing the old and establishing the new style, as correct- 
ed and regulated by Pope Gregory XIII, A. D. 1583, and al- 
ready used in most parts of Europe. In the preamble to the act 
it was set forth, that ^ the use of the Julian account, or old style, 
was attended by divers inconveniences;'* and a celebrated aq- 
thor considers it as something strange, that it was pot earlier 
rectified.* But this, perhaps, would not have been so easily per- 
formed in the ages of bigotry which immediately followed, as 
well as preceded the reformation. In the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, the minds of men were more enlightened; 
and in protestant countries a good regulation was no longer 
condemned, merely because it originated at Rome, or happen- 
ed to be the work of a Pope. In 1753 was passed the fitmona 
act for preventing clandestine marriages ; and in the same 
session an act was passed, although not without great opposi- 
tion, for permitting the naturalization of Jews. This act, boar«> 
ever, was repealed in the session of the year following, fop 
which tjie reason assigned was, that ^ occasion had been taken 
from the said act to raise discontents, and disquiet the minds 
of many of his majesty's subjects.!'* As no ill use could have 
been made of this privilege by the Jews, and as it might have 
induced many persons of great opulence to settle in this coun- 
tiy, and consequently have promoted the national commerce, 
and caused a great accession of wealth to the kingdom, there 
were many persons who could not conceive bow it could rea» 
sonably give offence to moderate Christians. All Christians, 
iiowever, are not of this moderate stamp ; religious bigotry, 
although exceedingly weakened, is not yet, and perhaps never 
will be, completely extirpated. A judicious and enlightened - 
senator, in discussing this subject, observed, that among the 
bulk of the people in every country, there exists a leaven of 
superstition, ever ready to ferment on certain occasions; from 
whence he inferred that the act for naturalizing the Jews, al- 
though calculated for producing great national advantages, 
could then answer no beneficial purpose ; since, considering 
the known disposition of the public, it would not induce any 
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vpulent Jews to avail themselves of its privileges, and to fix 
their resideace in this kingdom.* It may also not be amiss 
to observe, that in this reign, only one year after the peace of 
Aix-la-Chappelle, a new regulation took place in the funds, by 
which the interest of the national debt was reduced from four 
to three and a half per cent, for seven years, after which it 
Was to stand reduced to three per cent. This bold stroke of 
fiaonce, aibrded a demonstrative proof of the strength of the 
public credit ^ ^ the generality of the creditors of govern- 
ment, after a feeble and ineffectual opposition, continued their. 
money in the funds ; and a few who sold out, soon endea- 
voured to have it replaced on the same security. 

During this long and prosperous reign, Great Britain had 
made a rapid progress in arts and sciences, in literature and 
eomroerce, and, at its conclusion, had almost reached the ze- 
nith of political greatness. Every art had been successfully 
cultivated and nearly brought to perfection, every branch of 
philosophy had btek investigated, and every channel of com- 
merce explored. The influx of wealth had been proportiona- 
ble to the increase of trade ; the opulence of the metropolis 
was beyond all former example, and the readiness with whieh 
loans were raised for the government, was almost incredible. 
The sums of eighteen, nineteen, and twenty-two millions, 
raised in the years 1759, 1760, and 1761, respectively, by a 
few merchants of London at a very short notice, displayed a 
degree of commercial opulence which had no parallel in his- 
tory, and astonished all Europe. 

George III. succeeding his grandfather George II, ascend- 
ed the throne with all the qualifications that nature, educa- 
tion, and fortune could bestow, in order to render his reigii 
illustrious and glorious ; ^nd a combination of political circum- 
stances, unprecedented in the records of past ages, will mark 
it out as a distinguished period in the history of mankind, and 
memorable to late posterity. To demonstrate the truth of this 
position, it suffices to observe his personal advantages, toge- 
ther with the circumstances of the times at his accession, and 
the unexampled revolutions both in the old and new world, 
which have happened in the course of this eventful reign. He 
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ascended the throne in tlie bloom of jroutby posMSBiog etetf' 
personal accomplishment that could add lustre to a cm»w». 
H\s education bad corresponded with his digiaityt imd tte 
hopes of his subjects. Being a native of England, he gloried 
in the name of Englishman ^ and as he had no interests dia. 
tinct from those of his peopl^» he was master of their united 
affections. At the time of his accession, Britain had attained 
to the highest degree of military reputation^ and to an extrar 
ordinary pitch of political prosperity. Her ari^ were success- 
ful in every quarter of the globe, while unanimity and har- 
mony prevailed in her councils and united her people. The 
subsequent revolutions in the political system of Europe aad^ 
America, which at different periods have rendered the cir- 
cumstances of this reign difficult and critical beyond all ex- 
ample, involve too great a complexity of causes and effecta» 
of counsels and operations, to be minutely investigated and de- 
tailed in this general view of the history of nations. Their 
general features, their most remarkable events and important 
consequences^ will be traced in our view of the countries ia 
which they took place, and to the history of which they more 
particularly belong. It will suffice, in this place, to remark 
their general result in regard to this country, and' to exhibit 
the outlines of the conduct of Great Britain, amidst these im- 
precedented political convulsions. 

The vigorous measures adopted by George III. at the com. 
mencement of his reign, soon convinced the public that the. 
operations of the war would not be relaxed by the death of his 
glorious predecessor. Accordingly, in 1761, the island of 
Bclleisle, near the coast of France, was conquered by the tro<^ 
and squadron under the command of Commodore Keppel and 
General Hodgson ; and the important town and fortress of 
Pondichcrry, the capital of the French settlements in India, 
surrendered to Colonel Coote and Admiral Stevens. The 
operations against their West India islands were vigorously 
carried on under General Moncton, Lord Rolla, and Sir J. 
Douglas ; and in 1762 the island of Martinico, hitherto deem- 
ed impregnable, with those of St. Lucia, .Grenadillas, St. 
Vincent, and others of inferior note, surrendered to the Bri- 
tish arms. 
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While fh€ naral and military artnaments of Great Britain 
were thus reducing the enemy's settlements in every part of 
the world* Mr. Pitt, wbo4iad conducted the war against France 
in a manner that has rendered his name memorable to poste- 
vity, had obtained so particular information of the hostile de- 
signs of Spain, that he proposed in council an immediate de* 
ekradon of war against that kingdom ; but his opinion was 
overruled, and the minister shortly after resigning the seals, 
tetired with a pension of 3000/. per annum^ to be continued 
for three lives. The impulse already given to the political 
machine, however, still continued to act, and the war was car- 
ried on with vigour. It was at last found necessary to engage 
in hostilities with Spain. War was declared against that kiug^ 
doih A. D. 1762. The strong and important fortress of the 
Havannah, in the isle of Cuba, was, after a galknt resistance^ 
oUtged to surrender to the sea and land forces commanded by 
Admiral Pocock and the Earl of Albemarle. The loss of this 
important place, with the ships and treasure there, taken from 
the Spaniards, was followed by the reduction of Manilla by 
Oeneral Draper and Admiral Cornish. Several rich captures 
were also made at sea by our cruisers, among which the car^ 
go of the Hermione, a large register ship bound from Lima 
to Cadis, was valued at 1,000,000/. sterling. 

His majesty had married a princess of the illustrious house 
of Mechlenburg Strelitz, whose conduct in every respect has 
justified his choice. She was conveyed to England with great 
pomp, and on the 8th September, 1761, the nuptials were ce- 
lebrated. On the 28d of the same month, the ceremony of 
the coronation was performed with great magnificence. The 
birth of the Prince of Wales on the 13th August 1762, was 
the first fruit of this happy union, and that memorable day af- 
forded a two-fold subject of national exultation ; for the pub- 
lic eye was regaled by the splendid spectacle of the treasure 
taken on board the Hermione, passing in triumph to the Bank 
at the very momenS when the birth of the heir apparent was 
announced. 

Spain as well as France being reduced to extreme distress 
by a series of misfortunes, both powers, in order to counteract 
so many dreadful blows given to the family compact, had re- 
course to their last expedient, which was to attack Portugal, 



a countty under the peculiar protection of Great Biitab. This 
measure considerably embarrassed tde British government^ 
which found itself under the necessity of preventing that king- 
dom from falling under the dominion of the enemy. At thU 
time the negotiations for a peace were resumed ; France and 
Spain were exhausted, and on the part of Great Britain, the 
war was carried on at an enormous expense. A termination 
of hostilities was, therefore, agreeable to the wishes of all the 
belligerent powers ; and in February 1763 a treaty of peace 
was concluded at Paris, t>etween his Britannic majesty and the 
kings of France and Spain, to which the king of Portugal in 
consequence acceded. The principal articles of this treaty 
were, the confirmation to Great Britain of the islands of New* 
£Dundland, Cape Breton, and St. John, with the extensive pro- 
vince of Canada, and all that France had hitherto possessed in 
North America, on this side the Mississippi, except the town 
of New-Orleans, with a small surrounding dbtrict, the re&d« 
tution of the islands of Martinico, Gaudaloupe, Sec. to France, 
and of Cuba and Manilla to Spain ; in return for which, the 
right of British subjects to cut log-wood on the coast of Hon- 
duras, was acknowledged and confirmed. The article relaung 
to India, was the restitution of all the settlements which France 
had possessed there previous to the war, on condition that they 
should not maintain either foits or forces in BengaL Odier 
articles of inferior importance, were the cession of the island^ 
of Grenada and the Grcnadillas to Great Britain, in compen- 
sation for those of St. Pierre and Miqueldn ceded to France. 
Great Britain and France likewise mutually resigned their 
pretensions to the neutral islands, the former to that of St. Lu- 
cia, and the latter to those of St. Vincent, Dominica, and To. 
bago. France restored Minorca in exchange for Bellei&le, 
and in Germany the war was concluded on the principle of 
mutual resutution, after a sum of 30,000,000/. had been ex-* 
pended by Britain, and not less by France ; and six years spent 
in marches and countermarches, battlea and skirmishes, in 
which the former had indeed acquired military fame, but the 
latter little else than disgrace. Thus terminated a war the 
most successful and glorious of all those recorded in the an^- 
nals of Britain. 
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The period which elt|>8ed from the conclusion of the peace 
of Parb) to the unfortunate contest with the American Colo- 
sAtSf was one of the most happy and splendid that can be met 
with in the history^ of this or any other country. The jarring 
or~ parties, and the frequent changes in the ihinistry, do not 
properly enter into the plan of a work, of which the object is 
to exhibit a view of such events as have an important efifbct on 
the state of nations, and are consequently interesting to pos- 
terity, rather than to give a detail of those common occurren* 
ces,of which the frequent repetition is met with in the history 
of every political community. Omitting therefore, the affairs 
of Mr. Wilkes, and other transactions, which in 1764 were the 
topics of the day, but now excite little interest, as well as the 
bickerings with Spain on the subject of Falkland islands, now 
almost forgotten, we shall pass on to the great contest in which 
Britain was so long engaged with her colonies, and which gave 
rise to a new empire beyond the Atlantic. As the relation of 
the events of that war, and the statement of its consequences 
in that quarter of the globe which constituted its theatre, will 
be given in our historical view of America ; we shall, in this 
place, confine ourselves to that part of the transaction which 
iinmediately concerns Great Britain. 

The whole subject of dispute between the Colonies and the 
parent state, which was at last productive of such pernicious 
consequences, was, whether the British Parliament had a right 
. to impose taxes on the Americans, who had hitherto been ac- 
customed to be taxed solely by their own representatives. 
Without making ^y inquiry into a question, which at that 
rime exercised so many able pens, and is now of little impor- 
tance, we shall only observe, that their determined opposition 
to Parliamentary taxation first appeared on the passing of the 
famous stamp act, on the 22d March, 1765, entitled, « an act 
for laying a stamp duty in the British Colonies of North Ame- 
rica." The commotions which this act excited in America, oc- 
^casioned a considerable alarm in England. His majesty thought 
fit to dismiss his ministers, and the Marquis of Rockingham 
was appointed first lord of the treasury, in the room of Mr. G. 
Grenville, who had succeeded the Earl of ButeMn that office. 
Tn March, 1766, the stamp act was repealed; Mr. Pitt spoke 
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with great energy in favour of the repeal, which was also 
strongly promoted by the new ministry. 

After the repeal of the stamp act) every thing remained 
quiet, until new attempts to tax the Colonies were made by 
the Parliament. In 1767, an act was passed for laying duties 
on paper, glass, tea^ &c. imported into America. About two 
years after, however, those duties were repealed, except that 
on tea. As it was not the amount of those duties, but the right 
6f the British Parliament to impose taxes in America, that was 
the subject of dispute ; the repeal of some of them answered 
no purpose, while any one remained in force, and consequent* 
ly that on tea became a fresh subject of contest. Three ships 
laden with tea having arrived at Boston in December 1773| 
were not permitted to land their cargoes. As the ships, how- 
ever, remained in the port, a number of men disguised like 
Mohawk Indians boarded them, and threw their whole cargoes 
of tea into the sea, without doing any other damage, or ofTer* 
ing any injury to the captains or sailors. Some smaller qusn* 
tities of tea met with the same fate at Boston and other places. 
The commissioners for the sale of that commodity were in 
general obliged to relinquish their employments ; and the mas* 
ters of the tea vessels returned to England, with such of their 
cargoes as were not destroyed. 

In consequence of these proceedings in America, an*act waf 
passed on the 3 1st March, 1774, for removing the custom- 
house officers from Boston, and shutting the port. * An act was 
also soon after passed for the better regulation of the govern- 
ment in the province of Massachusetts Bay ; and divers other 
acts relative tosAmerica followed one another in rapid suc- 
cession. 

The ittvtsures adopted in England, were so universally re- 
sented in America, that the Colonists summoned a general 
Congress, which was opened at Philadelphia, September Slh, 
1774, There they drew up a petition to the kin^, which his 
majesty ordered to be laid before the Parliament. Dr. Frank* 
lin, and two others, whom the Congress had sent to London 
as agents for the Colonies, requested to be heard at the bar of 
the house oPCommons'on behalf their constituents, but thdr 
application was rejected ; it being alleged that the American 
Congress was, not a legal assembly, and that consequently no 
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petitioci from it could with piropriety be received hj PafUa* 
laent* Some mofifturesy hotveveri were proposed in the hoase 
for putttog a stop to the commotions which existed. in Ame- 
liea. Mr. Piu, who.had now been created Earl of Chatfaam» 
to^pressed in the house of Lords his decided disapprobation 
of the whole system of American measures. He also moved 
the imis>e4^te recal.of the troops from BostoDy urging^ that an 
dour lost in allaying the ferment which existed in the Colo- 
nies) might produce years of calamity. His lordship's motion 
was rejected by a majority of 68 against 18 ; and several other 
bills of a conciliatory nature bad a similar fate. One motioni 
however, was afterwards made by lord North, then first lord 
of the treasury, for suspending the right of taxation claimed 
by the British Parliament, in those Colonies which should, in 
their general assemblies, raise such contributions as his mar 
jesty in Pai*liament should approve. This motion was carried, 
but produced no efiFect, being rejected by the Colonists as de- 
lusive and unsatisfactory. ^The I9ih April, 1775, is the me- 
tnorabel sra, from which must be dated the commencement 
of that calamitous civil war. The first blood was then spilt at 
Lexington and Concord in New England. A body of troops 
being sent by General Gage to destroy some military stores 
collected at Concord, succeeded in their design, but were 
obliged to make a precipitate rett*eat, in which they were ex- 
tremely harassed. The loss sustained by this detachment^ was 
^5 killed, 170 wounded, and 20 made prisoners, while that of 
the Americans is said to have been no more than 60, both in 
killed and wounded. A numerous body of the provincial mi- 
litia immediately after invested the town of Boston. At this' 
period we shall leave the operations cJf the war on the conti- 
nent of America, to be related in the history of the United 
States, where we shall have a clearer ^ieW of its respltin the 
formation of the new trans-atlantic Empire. 

As a war with the great naval ^|INi*s ^^ Europe was the 
consequence of the revolt of the Colonies, it is requite to ob- 
serve that the latter received considerable supplies of arms and 
ammunition from France, and that the French court regarded. 
this critical juncture as a favourable opportunity for lessening 
the power of Great Britain. A treaty of alliance was there- 
fore concludjcd at Paris, between France and the thirteen 



United Cofoniesi for << maintainbg effectuayy the iibertf , so- 
vereignty, and independence, aiMolute and unlimited, <^Aiiie« 
rica, in matters of government as well as of commerce/' 

The fatal tendency of the American war began now to be 
generally seen ; and some plan of accommodation appeared 
necessary* The Earl of Carlisle, William Eden, and G. John- 
stone, Esqrs. were therefore appointed commissiMiera from 
his majesty, to settle the disputes t>etween Great Britain and 
the Colonies, and in the month of June, 1776, arrived at Phi- 
ladelphia ; but the time for reconciliation was now past ; and 
the Congress refused to enter into any treaty except on the 
basis of independence. The>conduct of France towards Great 
Britain, in thus supporting the revolt of the Colonies, caused 
hostilities to be commenced between the two nations. On the 
37th of July, 1778, an engagement took place off Brest, be- 
tween the English fleet under the command of Admiral Kep- 
pel and that of France commanded by the Count d'Orvilliers. 
The former consisted of thirty and the latter of thirty-two sail 
of line ; but the action, although it continued three hours, was 
undecisive, not one ship being taken oa either side. On this 
account, Admiral Keppel and Sir Hugh Palliser, being tried 
by court martials, both were acquitted in the most honourable 
manner. A slight censure, indeed, was passed on the latter 
for not ypprising the admiral of the disabled state of his ship, 
but, in all other respects, his conduct was declared to be highly 
meritorious. On the 17th of October, tlie same year, Pondi- 
cherry surrendered to the English, as did also, soon after, the 
island of Dominica, in the West Indies ; but the year follow- 
ing, the French captured St. Vincent and Grenada. 

Spain being at length, by the intrigues of the French court, 
brought to take a part in the war, her naval force was added 
to that of France ; and their combined fleets seemed, for a 
• while, to ride triumphant in the British channel, where their 
armaments appeared so Ibrmidable, that many saw just grounds 
to apprehend an invasion. They did not, however, think pro* 
per to make the experiment, and after parading some days Iq 
the channel, retired to their ports. Oh the 8th of January, 
1780, Sir George Bridges Rodney captured seven Spanish 
ships of war, with a number of trading vessels under their 
convoy, and soon after the same admiral defeated, near Cape 
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SC Vhicent, another Spanish fleet of eleven sail of the line, 
eMnmanded by Don Juan Langara. Many other naval engage- 
lAents of inferior importance took place in different parta of 
fbe world; but on the 8th of August, 1 780, the combined fleeta 
of France and Spain gave a severe blow to the commerce of 
Great Britain, by the capture of fire English East Indiamem 
and fifty sail of merchant ships, bound for the West Indies* 
Thia was one of the most complete naval captures recorded ia 
history. 

The immense expenses of so complicated and burdensomi 
ft war, now began to excite great murmurs in the nation. Tc^ 
wards the end of the year 1779, and in the beginning of 1780, 
meetings were held in divers parts of the kingdom ; in which 
A number of freeholders and others agreed to present petitions 
for the redress of various grievances that were supposed to 
exist. These popular discontents, however, gradually subside 
ed ; and the bulk of the nation seemed to acquiesce in the 
measures of administration. 

The year 1780 was distinguished by one of the most dii* 
graceful scenes of fanaticism ever exhibited in this country, 
especially when considered as happening in an enlightened 
age. An Act*of Parliament had been previously passed for 
relieving persons professing th« Roman Catholic religion from 
certain penalties imposed on them In the eleventh and twelfth 
years of the reign of William and Mar)-. This act had unani- 
mously passed through both houses, it being the general opi- 
nion of liberal-minded men of all parties, that the laws against 
the Roman Catholics were much too severe ; and that, in an age 
in which the principles of toleration were so well understood^ 
and so generally prevalent, they were a disgrace to our statute- 
books. At the first, it seemed to give little offence to persona 
of any description in England ; but in Scotland, although ildid 
not extend to that kingdom, it excited great indignation, and 
roused the latent spirit of fanaticism.. So just is the observa. 
tion of Lord Lyltleton, already mentioned, in speaking on the 
subject of the Jew's naturalization bill, that a latent spirit of 
superstition and intolerance exists among the populace of every 
country. The contagion of bigotry, being at length communi- 
cated to England, a number of persons assembled together, and 
formed a body under the tiiie of the Protestant Aasociation. 
VOL. I. 38 
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The avowed object of this association was, to prefer a petitfon 
to Parliament, in order to obtain a repeal of the act ^mssed in 
favour of the Catholics. * Its members were persons of dif- 
ferent sects, and of the lowest orders of society, and cbiefif 
distinguished by their fanaticism and ignorance, without any' 
enlightened or liberal ri^inded men in their number. Tfaejr 
became, however, very numerous ; and being invited by a pub- 
lic advertisement to meet in St. George's Fields, not less than 
50,000 persons are said to have assembled there on the 3d <^ 
June. From thence they proceeded, with blue cockades in 
their hats, to the House of Commons, where their petition vras 
presented by Lord George Gordon, whom they had elected 
their president. As soon, however, as they arrived at their 
place of destination, and had crowded all the avenues to both 
Houses of Parliament, they began to exercise the authority 
which they supposed themselves to derive froni their numbers* 
by treating the members, especially of the House of Peers* 
with the utmost indignity, and even putting the lives of some 
of them in danger. It ought here, however, to be observed, 
that if this hbrrible scene of fanatical fury was calculated to 
disgrace the National character, the stain was completely wiped 
off by the spirited conduct of Parliament. l%e Commons, 
notwithstanding the dangers which menaced them, continued 
immoveable in their determination to oppose the petition ; and 
in every thing relative to the business the members of both 
Houses displayed a ipagnanimity, as well as a spirit of tolerl^- 
tion, highly becoming British senators, and which reflected the 
greatest honour both on their individual and public character. 
In the evening, a mob of fanatics assembled and demolished 
the Sardinian chapel in Lincoln's-inn-fields, and another Ro- 
man Catholic chapel in Warwick-lane, Golden-square. A party 
of the guards having been sent for, in order lo put a stop to 
the further progress of these disorders, thirteen of the rioters 
were taken, five of whom were committed to Newgate under 
a military escort. On Sunday, however, the mob re-assembled, 
and the number of rioters was so increased, that they' were soon 
beyond all control. ' During several succeeding days, the me- 
tropolis seemed to be at the mercy of lawless hordes of banditti ; 
and exhibited a spectacle of calamity^and horror, that has had 
no parallel among the effects of civil commotion in modem 
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dmes. Besides a numl>er of Roman Catkoltc chapels and 
spools* with dwelling-houses belonging to persons of that per- 
auasioa» the houses of Lord Mansfield, Sir John Fielding) and 
•everal others, were demolished; and all the valuable household 
furniture of Sir George Saville was destroyed. The prisons 
were forced open» and the prisoners, nsore than 300 in number, 
were liberated. An atuck on the bank, that great support of 
public credit and national commerce, was also meditated, but 
fortunately for the* country, it was so well guarded, as to bid 
defiance to any effoPt of popular fury. The great gaol of New- 
gate, the prisons of the Kings-bench and the Fleet, the New 
Bridewell in St. George's-fields, a very large distillery in Hol- 
born, with a number of private houses, all in a state of confla- 
gration, presented spectacles horrible beyond description. It 
is said that the fires were seen blazing in thirty-six difierent 
parts of the city at once. All business was at a stand, and alt 
property insecure. At last all men began to see the necessity 
of vigorous measures, in order to prevent universal destruc- 
tion. Large bodies of troops were brought from different parts 
of the country to the metropolis ; and, by applying the neces* 
sary vigour of the military arm, a stop was put to these rava* 
ges. Great numbers of the rioters were killed; and many 
being apprehended, suffered death as felons. Lord George 
Gordon was committed to the Tower, and tried for high trea- 
son, but acquitted. The public tranquillity was by these means 
restored ; and on the 8th of June the general consternation be- 
gan to subside. Had not the most decisive measures been* 
adopted, by calling in the military force on this urgent occa- 
sion, it is highly probable, that all the glory and power of this 
cotintry would have been consumed in the flames of London, 
and all the grandeur of Britain buried under the ruins of her 
metropolis. It would certainly be very unjust to impute to 
the protestant association, all the mischiefs that attended this 
exhibition of bigotry ; or to suppose that its members either 
designed or foresaw the calamities which they occasioned ; 
but, it is evident, that their wretched fanaticism was the pri. 
nary cause to which those unhappy and disgraceful scenes 
owed their origin, and that their conduct was diametrically 
opposite to the spirit of genuine and enlightened protestantism, 
of which liberty of conscidhce b the fundamental principle^ 
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the source from irhich it prigiiiated, aii4 tbe bMM on vtaid» U 

stands. 

The internal tranquillity of the kingdom was no sooner re- 
stored} than the number of its former enemies was increased 
by the rupture with Holland. This was occasioned by the 
clandestine trade carried on between the Dutch and the Ame- 
ricans, by which the latter were supplied with naval and miHta" 
ry stores. The war against Holland commenced with great 
vigour ; and that republic soon received a severe blow in the 
loss of the island of St. Eustatlus, which was taken by the En- 
glish, February 2, 1781. On the 5tli of August following, a 
bloody engagement also took place off the Doggerbank, be- 
tween an English squadron under the command of Adqairal 
Sir Hyde Parker and a Dutch squadron, commanded by Ad- 
miral Zoutman. Both fought with great bravery, and both 
sides claimed the victory. In other parts hostilities were car« 
lied on with little success on the side of England. The French 
made themselves masters of Tobago, and the Spaniards acquir- 
ed the possession of Pensacola and the whole province of West 
Florida. January 14, 1782, the French, took the island of Ne- 
vis. On the 5th of February, Minorca was, after a vigorous 
defence, surrendered to the Spaniards; and, on the 13th, the 
island of St. Christopher was given up to the French. Jamai- 
ca would also, very probably, have shared the same fate, had 
not the British fieet, under Admiral Rodney, fallen in with that 
of France, commanded by Conte de Grasse, in its way to join 
the Spanish fleet at St. Domingo ; when the van of xhe French 
being too far advanced tp support their centre, the English 
gained a complete victory. Since the. famous battle of La 
Hogue, A. D. 1692, the French had not received so complete 
and so ruinous a defeat, as on that memorable day, April 12, 
1782. One of their ships of the line was sunk in the engage- 
ment, and Hve were tiikep, among which was the admiral's 
ship, the famous Ville de Paris. This ship, which was a pre- 
sent from the city of Paris to the king, is said to have cost the 
enormous sum of 176,000/. sterling. She carried 110 guns, 
and had on board at her departure from Martinique 1,300 ^en» 
including marines and land forces.* Tbiriy-six chests of mo- 
ney, Intended for the pay and subsistence of the troops des- 

* And. Hist. Com. vol. 4. p. 416. 
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tioed for tlit iiiVMkNi of Jamaica* were also found la tide Mf ; 
and it was a singQlar circumstaoce of good fortune* that the 
whole train of artillery, with the battering cannon and travel* 
ling carriages* happened to be on board of the captured ves- 
sels. 

But no pan of the theatre of this eventful war exhibited a 
soene more tremendous* or* at the same time, more glorious 
to the miliury character of Britain, than Gibraltar, which had 
almost, from the first commencement of hostilities with the 
Spaniards* been closely besieged by their forces. Here the 
reputation of Britain was* by the brave General Elliot and his 
garrison* nobly maintained against the most powerful and best 
arranged combination of naval and military force, that had per« 
baps ever been brought a^inst any fortress* On the memo- 
rable 13th of November, 1782, the grand attack was made by 
the Spaniards with ten floating-batteries of bomb-proof con- 

' struction, mounting 313 brass twenty-six pounders in the hulks 
of ships of from 600 to as high as 1,400 tons. Princes of the 
blood, and persons of the first fiimilies and most distinguished 
name, both in Spain and France, appeared as volunteers in this 
fiDrmidable attack, which had been projected by the Chevalier 
d'Ar^on, a French engineer of great eminence ; and which, 
although it proved unsuccessful, was planned with consum* 
mate skill, as its execution was also attempted with extraor« 
dinary courage and resolutio]^. Early in the morning the float- 
ing-batteries came forward, and having anchored in a line, ve- 
ry little more than half a mile from the shore. Began a heavy 
cannonade,' which was seAonded by all the cannon and mortars 
in the enemy's lines and approaches. At the same instant, the 
garrison opened all its batteries, not only with cold, but with 
ted-hot balls fromthe guns, and with shells from the howit- 
zers and mortars. A most tremendous fire continued, with* 
out the least intermission on either side until noon, when that 
of the assailants began somewhat to slacken. About two in 
the afternoon, the largest of the floating -batteries were per- 

^ ceived to be on fire, and before that time in the succeeding 
morning, the whole of them were in flames and soon consum- 
ed. The humanity of the English, displayed in their active 
and successful exertions to save their perishing enemies, re- 
d^un^led not less v> the honour of the national character, than 



the unezaropled braveiy which tbesr had thewo in repeUiog 
their 9ittack. The assault and defence of Gibraltar, mast be 
regaxded as one of the grandest exhibitions of bravefy and sftaH 
to be met with in military history, and will ever stand conspL 
cuous in the annals of Britiifth glory.* 

After the destruction of the floating batteries, Gibraltar 
might ^till, from the want of ammunition and provisiohst b^ 
considered in danger ; but the prompt and vigorous measures 
of administration^ and the skilful manoeuvres of Admiral Lord 
Howe, remoted all cause of apprehension. His lordship sail- 
ed from Portsmouth with thirty-four sail of the line, for tha 
relief of that important place, and having accomplished his ob- 
ject in the very face of the combined fleet of the enemy > which) 
although superior in number by twelve ships of the line, had 
declined an engagement, all their hopes of reducing Gib- 
raltar by blockade were extinguished. The military opera- 
tions whidi afterwards took place, were of no great impor- 
tance. In the East Indies, nothing decisive was transacted, 
Negapatnam and Trincomal6e were uken from the Dutch ; 
but the latter place was retaken by the French, who also took 
Cuddalore. Several aptiotis took place between the British 
and French fleets in the Indian seas, but none of them were 
decisive. The war with Hyder AUy will be more parucular- 
]y noted in our view of India, as the origin and aggrandize- 
ment of the Asiatic empire of Bptain, will constitute an im- 
portant article in the history of that country. It here suffices 
to say, that, by the assistance of the French, Hyder Ally was 
enabled to withstand all the efforts of the brave Sir Eyre Coote ; 
and that the success of the war remained undecided. 

By the naval victory of 12.th April,* 1782, which had procur- 
ed for Admiral Rodney the dignity of an English peer, the 
designs of the enemy on Jamaica had been frustrated, and Gib- 
raltar had also been preserved bythe defeat of the floating bat- 
teries, and placed beyond tiie reach of danger by a seasonable 
relief. But the series of losses already mentioned, to which 
may be added the surrender of the Bahama Islands to the Spa- ^ 
niards, and the still more disastrous capture of the whole force 
under Lord Cornwallis, which being surrounded by the united 

* For a circumBtantial account of this attack^ vide Capt. Drinkw. Hist. 
Siege of Gibraltsr. 
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FveDch and American army, was obliged, together vith 1500 
seamen) to surrender as prisoners of war, to the number of 
7247 according to the American returns, constituted an. aggre- 
gate of misfortunes which greatly agitated the public mind. 
The^ capture of Lord ComwaUis,* especially, put a final perio4 
to the hopes of those' who bad flattered themselves with the 
prospect of subjug|ting the Colonies by military force ; and the 
surrender of this second army may be considered as the clos- 
ing scene of the American war. The immense expense of 
carrying on this long contest, at such a distance from the seat 
of preparation and power, the great accumulation of public 
debt, and effusion of human blood which it had occasioned, the 
diminution of commerce,. and the vast increase of taxes, were 
evils of such a magnitude as could not be overlooked, when 
views of national advantage no longer afforded any hopes of 
compensation, and the object of the war appeared to be unat- 
tainable. Accordingly on the 1st March 1783, after many and 
serious deliberations, the House of Commons addressed his 
majesty, requesting him to put a stop to any fufther prosecu- 
tion of the war against the Colonies. This was bA important 
event, which diffused universal joy throughout the whole king- 
dom. On the 37th of the same month, a complete irevolution 
took place in the cabinet under the auspices of the Marquis of 
Rockingham, who was appointed ficst lord of the treasury, and 
the first business of the new ministr}^ was the devising of means 
for effecting a general peac0. 

His majesty, ever attentive to the interests and welfare of 
his subjects, took the mosl effectual measures for putting an 
end to the evils to which the nation was exposed, in an expen* 
sive war with France, Spain, Holland, and America, without 
the assistance of a single ally. Mr. «T. Grenville was invest- 
ed with full powers to treat at Paris with all the belligerent 
parties^ and was also directed to propose, in the first instance, 
the independency of the American States ; and the comman- 
ders in chief in America were likewise directed to acquaint 
k the Congress with the pacific intentions of the British court. 
While the great work of peace was. happily advancing, the na- 
tion had to lament the loss of thai able and upright minister 
the Marquis of Rockingham, wbose memory will long be re- 
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^ered by his country. HU deaths which happened on the Itt 
of Julys 1783, lessened the hopes which had been formed of 
important nadonal benefiu from the new administration ; hot 
Lord Shelboume succeeded as first Lord of the treasury^ and 
on the 30th January, 1783, the preliminaries of a general peace 
were settled. 

By this treaty Great Britain ceded to France all her pos- 
sessions previous to the war, with the island of Tobago in the 
West Indies, and the river of Senegal in Africa, with its de* 
pendencies, and the forts upon that river. Britain also ai^reed 
to restore the islands of St. Lucia, St. Pierre, Miquelon, and 
also Pondicherry and Karical, Mahe, Chandemagcre, and the 
compteir of Surat in the East Indies ; ai^d to cede a few small 
districts as dependencies on Pondicherry and Karical. The 
boundariee of each nation in the Newfoundland fishery were 
also determined ; and Great Britain renounced every claim 
with respect to the demolition of Dunkirk. France, on the 
other hand, restored to Great Britain the islands of Grenada 
and the Grenadines, St. Christopher's, St. Vincent, Domini- 
ca, Nevis, and Montserrat, and guaranteed Fort James and 
the River Gambia, agreeing that the gum trade should remain 
in the same condition as before the year 1755. The allies oC 
each power in India were to be invited to accede to the pa* 
cification, and in case of their refusal were to receive no as- 
sistance. 

To Spain, Great Britain ceded East and West Florida, and 
also Mmorca, which the Spaniards had taken during the war. 
The district between the rivers Behire and Rio Hondo, taking 
the said rivers as unalterable boundaries, was fixed for the 
cutting of log-wood by the British subjects. The ishoida of 
Bahama and Providence had been retaken before the conclu. 
ikion of the peace, and Spain agreed that they Should remain in 
the possession of Great Britain. 

The Dutch ceded to Britain the town of Negapatnam with 
iu dependencies; and Great Britain restored Trincomalee to 
Holland, although the place was already taken by the French. 

In the treaty with the thirteen United States of America, 
their independency was acknowledged, and their boundaries 
were accurately ascertained and distinguished. 
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tliese Urms of i>eace were disapproTed by ma&y ; but it 
OHght to be considered} that Great Britain standings singly* 
Dot only' against America, but also against the three great na- 
val powers of Europe, had made the roost*stupendous efforts, 
with the loss of many thousands of valuable lives^ and an im- 
mense expenditure of money, and that had the war continued, 
1,000,000/. per annum must have been added to the current 
taxes, and 25,000,000/. to the public debt. It appears, there- 
fore, that government consulted the true interest of the coun« 
try, in terminating a contest which no longer held out any 
prospect of national advantage, to compensate so great a pro- 
fusion of blood and of treasure. 

The year 1783, was rendered memorable by two important 
events, the termination of the American war, and the com- 
mencement of Mr. Pitt's administration, which was the tenth 
since his majesty's accession. Mr. Pitt succeeded his grace the 
Duke of Portland, in the office of first lord of the treasury. In 
the year 1784, Mr. Fox brought the famous East India bill 
into the house. In the year 1786, was ended the remarkable 
trial of Mr. Warren Hastings, late Governor-General of Ben- 
gal, on sundry charges of high crimes and misdemeanors. In 
this business Mr. Burke took the lead, and carried it forward 
with great profusion of eloquence,* and labour of inquiry. After 
a trial, however, which, in respect of duration, exceeded any 
that can be found in the history of the world, having lasted 
seven years and three months, and occupied a considerable 
portion of eight session^ of Parliament, Mr. Hastings was ac- 
quitted, in the most honourable manner, of all the charges 
brought against him. Another great object of Parliamentary 
attention was the Slave trade, which has unfortunately been so 
long carried on by England and other European nations, for 
the cultivation of the West India Islands. This traffic so ab- 
herrent to the dictates of nature, to the benevolent principles 
of Christianity, and to the refinement of modem manners, does 
not appear before this time to have been considered, with that 
general attention which such a subject might have been ex- 
pected to excite. The first public attempt to put a stop to 
this lamentable practice, is said to have been made by the 
American quake rs, and in Great Britain that society appears 
to have taken the lead in this benevolent business, and to have 
vol.. !• .39 
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first resolved to present a petition to Parliainent on thiA inte* 
resting subject. The cause soon became extremely popular » 
from the pulpit and the press the public voice pleaded the 
cause of humanity ; petitions were presented to the leg;bbu 
ture from the two universities^ and from several of die prin- 
cipal towns of the kingdom ; and his majesty's ministers 
thought it proper to institute an inquiry into the facts and al« 
legations exhibited in the representations of* the parties. A 
bill was in consequence brought forward by Mr. Pitt, Mr. Wil- 
berforce, Mr. Dolben, and others, for regulating the mode of 
transporting African slaves to the British West India Islands. 

Before this imporunt and interesting regulation, so grateful 
to humanity, and so honourable to the British Parliament, the 
negroes, as it appeared in the course of these investigatioRS^ 
had been so crowded on board the slave ships, that according 
to the lowest computation, one person in twenty perished in 
a voyage of six weeks. Such was the destructive nature of 
this trade, under the most &vourable circumstances ; but ia 
voyages to the more distant parts of Africa, the mortality was 
twice as great. By a bill, which now passed both houses and 
received the royal assent, the number of slaves to be carried 
la.any ship, was regulated according to its tonnage, allowing 
nearly one ton to each man. This t^enevolent act of the Bri- 
tish legislature, was judiciously calculated for the preserva- 
tion both of the slaves and the seamen employed in this traf- 
fic. Since that time, the business has been repeatedly brought 
forward, and treated in both houses with the most humane at- 
tention. To the honour of the British Parliament it must be 
acknowledged, that nothing but a conviction of the necessity 
of continuing the slave trade, until circumstances should ap- 
pear more favourable to its abolition, could have protracted 
its existence so long. Humanity has, however, at length 
triumphed in the abolition of this inhuman and disgraceful 
traffic. 

In the year 1788, being the hundredth anniversaty of the im- 
portant revolution of 1 688, was distingpiished by demonstra- 
tions of joy, which shewed that the nation had not forgotten 
the benefits accruing from that glorious event. The 4th No- 
vember being the birth day of King William, and the 5ih the 
anniversary of his iandingi were celebrated in London and 
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•tbtr parts of the kingdom with great festivit79 as well as with 
demonstratlonv of gratitude to Providence. This ^as indeed 
a period of publio ftlicity. During five years of peace, com- 
merce had exceedingly fionrished, and Britain had regained 
hit former superioiily in the scale of opulence and power. 
'^This flow of national happiness, however, was unfortunate, 
terrupted by a dangerous illness wliich attacked his ma<^ 
jesty, tthfi excited aaiuniversal alarm throughout the nation. 
Never was the altiuchment of Great firiudn to her sovereign 
more unequtvocaiiy displayed, and never were royai virtues 
rendered more conapicuoi«s than those of the British monarch 
in the general sorrow which prevailed throughout Europe, on 
the news of his majesty's indisposition. Happily^ however) 
the cause of this alarm was only temporary. After the tedious 
lapse of three months, the nation aaw its sovereign restored 
to health, and resuming the exercise of royalty. The demon- 
strations of national joy, far exceeded any recorded in the an- 
nals of Britain ; and were probabljr more real and unfeigned 
than any that bad ever been exhibited on similar occasions* 
The illuminations which took place, not only in the metropo- 
lis, but also in every towp sokd almost in every village of the 
kingdom, were voluntary proofs of affection and loyalty, which 
no efforts of despotism ^r mandates of arbitrary power, could 
have produced. On the 23d of April, 1739, hiatiaajesty went 
IB soleOiU procession to St. Paul's, to return thanks to heaven 
lor his recovery ; and the public demonstrations of loyal at- 
tachment were renewed, or if possible augmented. 

Soon after the monarch's recovery had restored felicity to 
the nation, a storm was likely to arise from a quarter exceed- 
ingly remote. A factory had been established at Nootka Sounds 
on the West c^ast of North America, which, by furnishing a 
valuable supply of furs for the Chinese Market, promised to 
be the source of a lucrative commerce. But in the month of 
May, 1 789, M. Martinez, commander of a Spanish ship of war^ 
took possession of the settlement, in the name of the king of 
Spain, and also of the Iphigenia, the only English vessel then 
trading at that place. Others, which successively arrived 
there, were treated in the same manner ; the vessels and car- 
goes being seized and the crews made prisoners. An atten- 
tion to the honour of the country, made it necessary, that the 
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British ministiy shoald call on the court of Spain for satisfac- 
tion* After great preparations for war on both sides, the af- 
fidr, however, was amicably adjusted, the limits of the Spanish 
boundaries ascertained, and the right of Great Britcan ta trade 
and colonization at jNTootka Sound diplomatically ackno.wle%- 
cd. The convention between their Britannic and Catholic ma- 
jesties, for the settling of these matters, was concluded on the 
2^d of November, 1790, at the palace of the EscuriaK 

The cause of toleration received the same year an accession 
of strength, which must be peculiarly grateful lo the friends 
of religious freedom* In the unbstppy ages of ignoi^uce, su- 
perstition, and bigotry, the fanatical fury of a mistaken zeal, 
arming sects and parties one against another, obliged even the 
most moderate to stand on the defensive. From this conside- 
ration originated those penal laws, which in almost all coun- 
tries, Protestant as well as Catholiq, have been enacted against 
dissenters from the established religion. Happily these times 
are no more ; and it has long been the object of our legislature 
gradually to extend the benign effects (tf toleration. In the 
first ages of reformation, the Church of Rome, flourishing in 
all the plenitude of power, and enforcing her authority by all 
the rigours of persecution, was the grand object of terror ; and 
the English nation, ever jealous of m liberties, and acting on 
a principle (H self defence, saw the neces^ty of adopting the 
most decisive measures, in order to repel the efforts of Papal 
despotism. The penal laws, therefore, which had, in those 
times of difficulty and danger, been enacted against the Roman 
Catholics, are not to be considered as directed against the spe- 
culative doctrines of their religion, but against the introduc- 
tion of the arbitrary power of the papal see. The circumstan- 
ces of the times and the ideas of men have since undergone 
a gradual but complete revolution. The temporal power of 
the Pope is annihilated, in countries professing his reiigioB ; 
and even his spiritual supremacy is acknowledged as a matter 
of prescription, rather than an article of faith. During the 
course of the year 1790, a large body of Catholic dissenters had 
%)rmanyprote8ted against the temporal power of the Pope, 
against his assumed authority of releasing men from civil ob- 
ligations, or granting dispensations for the violation of oaths, 
llie cau8<|s which gave rise to the penal laws against Roman 
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luithoHcs no longer existing, these laws began, in tins enligh- 
.tened age, to be considered as a disgrace to the statute book ; 
especially as the obnoxious principles of the Church of Rome 
were formally disavowed by those of her communion. Upon 
these principles, Mr. Mitford, on the 31st of January, 14^9 1, 
moved for leave to bring in a bill, under certain conditions and 
pestricrions, for the relief of Catholic dissenters. The house 
entered on the subject with a liberality of sentiment, which 
shewed the enlightened principles of British senators. The 
bill passed through both houses without any material opposi« 
tion, and without giving the least offence to any respectable 
class of the people. 

In the iftonth of March, 1791, the nation appeared upon the 
eve of a war with Russia, in order to support the cause of the 
Turks ; but happily for the British and Russian empires, a 
rupture, which might have been so prejudicial to both their 
interests, was prevented by a peaceable accommodation. A 
peace between Russia and the Porte was likewise soon after 
concluded. ». 

About this time, when' the French revolution had not yet 
shewed itself in its true colours, nor appeared in all its horrors ; 
when it gave rise to much political speculation, and a variety 
of discussion producing a difference of opinion, with much 
heat and party spirit, the opulent town of Birmingham exhu 
bited a scene of violence and disorder, similar to that which, 
in 1780, had threatened the destruction of the metropolis. The 
most dreadful outrages were committed by a numerous mob 
of infatuated persons, who, without being capable of distin- 
guishing a dissent from the established religion, in matters of 
speculation, from political disaffection, considered all sectaries 
as enemies to the state. The occasion was given by a festive 
meeting held on Thursday the 1 4th of July, in commemora- 
tion of the French revolution, a practice then prevalent in 
many large towns of Great Britain. In the evening a mob 
assembled and demolished the windows in the front of the 
hotel. The rioters then set fire to Dr. Priestley's new meeting- 
house. After this they proceeded to his dwelling-house, where 
they destroyed his valuable philosophical apparatus, with his 
manuscripts and papers. The next day this infatuated multi- 
tude demolished the elegant mansion of Mr. Ryland, where 
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finding a grett stock of liquor, « tumultuous scene of intoxi« 
cation ensued ; and several rioters perished in the cellars, bf 
drunkenness, or b^ the falling in of the roof. The adjacent 
aeighbourhood also experienced the effects of their fury. The 
country residences of Mr. Taylor, the houses of Mr. Huiion, 
the historian of Birmingham, of Mr. Humphrey, and several 
others, were destroyed by the mob, who continued their de« 
predations till Sunday night, when three troops of light dra- 
goons arrived and put an end to the riot. Of the unfortunate 
wretches, who were taken in the act of rioting, Bfteeh were 
tiied at Warwick and Worcester, of whom five were found 
giulty and received sentence of death ; but one of the number 
was reprieved. • 

The marriage of his royal highness the Duke of York with 
the Princess Royal of Prussia, was, on the 39th of September 
ir91, celebrated at Beriin, and on the 19 th of October they 
arrived in England, where they were received with public de- 
monstrations of joy and applause. The royal proclamation is- 
sued May 21, 1793, against seditious writings, and followed by 
orders for embodying the miliiia, engaged a considerable share 
of the public attention ; and numerous addresses were pre* 
aented from various parts of the kingdom, testifying the loy- 
alty of the people. 

Great Britain had now, for several years, exhibited a com- 
plete picture of political and commercial prosperity. Enjoy- 
ing all the blessings of peace, her trade was extended, her 
manufactures improved and multiplied, her wealth increased, 
and her credit augmented. Under the auspices of his majesty, 
several voyages of circumnavigation and discovery had been 
performed, and geographical knowledge extended. Arts and 
sciences had made an extraordinary progress in this reign ; and 
Britadn had almost reached the ne filus ultra in every subject 
of human inquiry, and in every object of human pursuit. In 
this happy situation, however, she was threatened with a dan- 
ger of a most tremendous magnitude. The ancient govern- 
ment of France was subverted, and a revolution of an extra' 
ordinary nature effected in that country. A military repub- 
lic had been established, which threatened the subjugation of 
Europe ; and revolutionary principles were making a rapid ^ 
progress in every part of the continent, while emissaries from 
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Prance, or speciUatire theorists among our ovm countrymen, 
were industriously disseminating their pernLcious tenets in 
Great Britain. In this critical state of affairs^ the British go* 
Ternmeut, from a j«idicious view of existing circumstance^ 
found it necessary to prevent the impending danger, by tak- 
ing an active part against a power which threatened the sub* 
version of ail the political and religious institutions of Europe^ 
A war with the French republic was therefore resolved oii| 
and commenced with vigour. An account of the military ope- 
rations will be given in our summary of the history of France. 

The British adminbtration had now two great objects, which 
required its attention, the prosecution of the war abroad, and 
the extinction of revolutionary principles at home. Divers 
persons were accused of treasonatTle or of seditious practices. 
In Scotlaiidt Thomas Muir, Esq. and Mr. Palmer, an unit»- 
ridn clergyman, were tried, and condemned to be > transport- 
ed, the former for fourteen, and the latter for seven years. 
They were both, with several others, sent to Botany Bay* 
Mr. Palmer died on his passage home, after the expiration of 
his term, but Mr. Muir found means to make his escape in 
an American vessel to Nootka Sound, from whence, after a 
variety of extraordinary adventures, he reached France, and 
died at Paris._ In England, Mr. Home Tooke, Mr. Hardy, 
Mr. Thelwall, and several others, were tried on a charge of 
high treason and acquitted. Their acquittals are on evident 
proof of the equity of the English laws, and of the excellence 
of a government, under which justice, in the most difllicult 
and dangerous times, is impartially administered, and no con- 
structive presumptions suffered to injure the accused. 

On the 29th of October, 1795, his majesty was most dar* 
ingly' insulted with seditious speeches and exclamations, by a 
riotous mob; and, it is even said, that a bullet, discharged 
from an air-gun, or some siich instrument, struck the state 
coach. Happily, however, his majesty received no personal 
injury. In consequence of these daring attempts, a reward 
of 1000/. was offered to any person, except such as were ac- 
tually concerned in any act by which his majesty's royal per- 
son was endangered, who should give information, so that the 
authors and abettors of that tumult might be brought to jus- 
tice. Several persons were apprehended on suspicion, one 



of whom, named Kyd Wake, a journeTman printer, being tri- 
ed, and found guilty, was condemned to stand in the pillory at 
Gloucester, to be imprisoned and kept to hard labour for five 
years, and, at the expiration of that term, to find security fidr 
his good behaviour for ten years. The two Houses then vot- 
ed an address to his majesty, testifying their abhorrence of 
those daring outrages ; and two bills were brought in, one by- 
Lord GrenviUe, in the Upper House, and the other by Mr. 
Pitt, in the House of Commons ; the former^ for the safety 
and preservation of his majesty's royal person and government 
against treasonable and seditious practices and attempts ; and 
the other, to prevent seditious meetings and assemblies. Both 
these bills were passed. Negotiations were now entered into 
for a peace with the French republic, and Lord Malmsbuiy 
was sent to Paris on that important mission, but without effect. 

On the 1 4th of Febru&ry, the British navy added a fresh 
wreath to its laurels. The squadron under the command of 
Sir John Jervis, gained a signal victory over a Spanish fleet of ' 
much superior force. In this important action, which took 
place off Cape St. Vincent, the British admiral having, by a 
successful manoeuvre, cut off the communication between the 
rear and the centre of the enemy's fleet, captured two ships of 
112, one of 84, and one of 74 guns* 

This year was distinguished by an event unprecedented in 
the annals of Great Britain. About the middle of April, a 
most alarming mutiny bfoke out on board the grand fleet at 
Spithead, under the command of Lord Bridport The sailors 
required an advance of their pay, with certain new regulations 
relative to the allowance of provisions, and appointed delegates, 
who had, for several days, the entire command of the fleet. In 
this critical state of affairs, government deemed it expedient 
to accede to their demands, on which they returned to their 
duty. But, in consequence of some parliamentary debates, re* 
lating to an act of indemnity for the security of those who had 
been concerned in the mutiny, they again deprived the ofiicers 
of their authority, and the affair seemed to assume a still more 
menacing aspect. A bill, securing to the seamen the conces- 
sions which had been made, was therefore hastily passed ; and 
Lord Howe acting as mediator, the delegates declared them- 
selves fully satisfied, and order was restored on board the 
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Channel fleet. The ferment, howeTer, continued in other 
parts of the navy, and the spirit of insurrection among the 
seamen appeared to be contagious. Almost all the ships of 
Admiral Duncan's fleet appointed delegates, and sailed away 
from Yarmouth Roads to join the ships at Sheerness, which 
were in a similar state of mutiny. New grievances were re- 
quired to be redressed ; and extravagant demands being made, 
g^overnment was convinced that further concessions would only 
ourage a repetition of similar proceedings. Vigorous me%- 
es were therefore adopted, and dispositions were made for 
reducing the refractory ships to submission. All communi- 
cation was cut ofi" between the fleet and the shore, in order to 
deprive them of any supplies of provisions or water. The 
mutineers, Uierefbre, detained all vessels coming up the 
Thames, and took out of them whatever they jnranted ; for 
which the delegates, of whom the chief was Richard Parker, 
gave drafts on the Treasury, as taken for the use of the navy 
of Great Britain. At length, however, being reduced to great 
distress for want of water, and distrust and dissensions prevail- 
ing among th^m, several ships left the mutinous fleet, and sur- 
rendered themselves at Sheerness. Some of these escaped 
umidst a heavy fire from the others ; but, at length, they all 
came in, and gave up their delegates, who, with several other 
leaders of the mutiny, were tried by a court-martial. Some 
of them were executed, others sentenced to different punish- 
ments, and the rest received their pardon. Richard Parker, 
who had acted as admiral of the.fleet while in a state of mu- 
tiny, was executed; and displayed, at his death, a fortitude 
worthy of a better cause. 

Tranquillity being thus restored, the stain of this disgrace- 
ful affair was soon after wiped off* from the character of the 
British seamen. Admiral Duncan, whose fleet consisted prin^ 
cipally of the ships concerned in the mutiny, sailed to watch 
the motions of the Dutch fleet in the Texel ; and, after keep- 
ing it for some time blockaded, at last, on its venturing out, 
engaged it, and gained a complete victory. The Dutch Ad- 
miral de Winter, with the Vice Admiral, and nine of their 
ships^ were taken. Admiral Duncan was, in consequence of 
this splendid action, created Viscount Duncan. And the 19th 
of December, being appointed a day of thankjBgiving, his ma- 
VOL. I. 40 
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jealf , attended by both Houses of Parliaihent) went in sol^mft 
procession to St. Paul's, to return thanks to Heaven for the 
Tictories gained by his arms. 

In the course of this year^ another attempt was made to ne- 
gotiate a peace with France. The prelin&aries of a treaty 
between the French republic and the Emperor, having been 
signed in the month of April, by whieh the Netherlands were 
ceded to France, one of the greatest obstacles to a generd 
pacification seemed to be removed. Lord Malmesbury waa^ 
therefore, a second time appointed ambassador to Ftance; and 
Lisle was fixed on by the Directory for the place of confe- 
rence. But the public hope was again disappointed. The 
French commissioners were instructed to insist on the resto- 
ration of the Cape of Good Hope and Ceylon ; and the British 
plenipotentiary, declaring that he was not empowerc^d to con- 
sent to the surrender of these conquests, was abruptly ordered 
to depart. Thus the negotiations *were again broken off; and 
his lordship, after a stay of nearly three months, returned, on 
the 20th September, to England. In the following month, the 
definitive treaty between France and Austria be|pg concluded 
and ratified, and the French, having little employment for their 
armies on the continent, began openly to threaten the invasion 
of England* The winter was spent in the most formidable 
preparations. Numerous armies were collected on the French 
coast ; and while the people of England were amased with a 
variety of idle tales relative to the preparations said to be mak- 
ing in the ports of the republic, the British ministry, though 
convinced of the impracticability of aby serious invasion, took 
every necessary precaution for repelling any desultory attacks* 
In the mean while, a bold expedition was planned for the 
purpose of frustrating the designs of the French Directory, 
and for carrying consternation and alarm to the enemy's shores* 
In the month of May, 1798, a squadron, with a considerable 
number of land forces on board, under tlie command of Sir 
Horoc Popham and Major-general Coote^ sailed to Ostend ; 
and having landed the troops, blew up and destroyed the 
sluices and works of the canal at that place, and burned seve- 
ral vessels. intended for transports. The design of this expe- 
dition was to prevent the flotilla fitting out in the ports of Hol- 
land, from coming round, by the canals, to Ostend and Dun- 
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kirk ; a roate, which would have secured them from the at- 
tacks of the British cruisers. But aljthough the commence- 
ment was successful, the termination was unfortunate : the 
object of the enterprise was attained ; but the wind having^ 
changed and the sea running high, the re-embarkation of the 
troops was found to be impracticable. The enemy at the same 
time began to collect in such force, that General Coote and 
Ms whole corps, consisting of nearly 1000 men, were obliged 
to surrender. 

In the mean while the Directory of France, seeing the inva- 
sion of England impracticable, if ever it was seriously intend- 
ed, changed its plans and directed its views towards .Egypt, a 
country which offered a much easier conquest. This famous 
expedition proved a new source of glory to the navy of Great 
Britain. On the first intelligence of the sailmg of the French 
armament from Toulon^ Admiral Nelson was despatched, by 
Earl St. Vincent, in pursuit of the hostile fleet. Having receiv- 
ed a reinforcement of ten sail of the line, and suspecting the 
enemy's destination, he sailed for Egypt ; but arriving at the 
mouth of thofNile, and gaining no intelligence of their fleet, 
he departed from that coast expecting to meet with it in the 
Levant seas^ or s6mewhere in its course from Sicily and Malta. 
But being again disappointed, he returned to the Egyptian 
coast, and there found t'he object of his search. The French 
army was* Itnded ; and the fleet, consisting of the admiral's 
ship, L'Orient of 120 guns and above 1000 men, three of 80 
guns each, and nine of 74, was at anchor in the bay of Abou- 
klr. They were drawn up near the shore in a strong and com- 
pact line of battle, flanked by four frigates and a number of 
gun-boats, and protected in the van by a battery erected on a 
«mall island. The British admiral, notwithstanding the ad- 
rantageous position of the enemy, immediately made disposi- 
tions for the attack. In the number of ships of the line, his 
force was equal to that of the French, and he had strengthen- 
ed his line by the Introduction of a fifty-gun ship ; but in ad- 
vancing to the attack he was deprived of the assistance of the 
CuUoden, which struck upon a shoal and could not be extri- 
cated until the next morning. Three other vessels were 
closely following and narrowly escaped the same misfortune. 
The first object of the admiral was to break the line of the 



French, and surround a part of their fleet, and he ably exe- 
cuted his plan. The engagement commenced about sunset, 
and was carried on by both parties wiih undaunted courage 
and resolution* While the issue of the contest was yetunde* 
cided, the French admiral Breuys received two wounds, and 
was soon after killed by a cannon shot. At the end of two 
hours, two of the enemy's ships had struck ; their capture 
was soon after followed by that of a third, and the whole van 
was in the power of the English. • About nine at night, the 
Admiral's ship, L'Orient, was observed to be on fire, and the 
flames increased with inconceivable rapidity till ten, when she 
blew up with a tremendous explosion. An awful pause and 
silence succeeded, during the space of about three minutes, 
when the wreck of the masts, yards, &c. fell into the water 
and on board the surrounding ships. After this dreadful scene, 
the engagement was continued at intervals till day break, and 
terminated in one of the most glorious victories recorded in 
the annals of the British navy. Out of thirteen sail of the line, 
of which the French fleet consisted, only two with two fri- 
gates, escaped capture or destruction. Nine sail of the line 
were taken, and one, besides the L'Orient, was burned. 

In a short time after this signal victory, which gave to the 
British fleet the entire command of the Mediterranean, a 
French squadron, consisting of vne ship of the line, called the 
Hoche, and eight frigates having troops and ammunition on 
board, was defeated ofi* Ireland by Sir John Borlase Warren^ 
The action took place on the 1 2th of October. It commenc- 
ed at half past seven in the morning, and about eleven the 
Hoche struck, after a gallant defence. The frigates attempted 
to escape, but six of them were taken ; so that the whole fleet, 
two frigates excepted, fell into the hands of the English. To 
complete the successes of the year, the island of Minorca sur- 
rendered on the 15th of November to General Stuart and Com- 
modore Duckworth ; and this acquisition was rendered more 
valuable by being made without the loss of a man. 

The year 1799 aflbrds little matter for British history,if we 
except the war with Tippoo Saib, Sultan of Mysore, of which 
an account will be given in the historical vww of India.* In 
the month of August, the fort of New Amsterdam and the town 

* See article India Hist chap. 
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of PararaaribcH the capital of the Dutch settlement of Surinam, 
surrendered by capitalation to Lord Hugh Seymour and Lieu* 
tenant*general Trigge, without making any resistance. But 
the principal military enterprise that employed the arms of 
Great Britain in the course of this year was the uofortunaie ex* 
pedition to Holland. 

The object of this undertaking was to rescue the Batavian 
republic from the yoke of the French ; and the arnfy seni for 
that purpose consisted of 3000. British troops, who were join- 
ed in Holland by 17,000 Russians, in the pay of England. The 
first division of this armament, under General Abercrombie, 
sailed on the 13ih of August for the Helderpoint, at the en- 
trance of the Texel ; but encountered such violent and unfa- 
▼Durable winds, that the troops could not, until the moining of 
the 37th, effect a landing at tbe place of their destination. An 
obstinate action then took place, but Briush valour ultimately 
triumphed. The French and Dutch troops evacuated the bat- 
teries and works at the Helder ; and seven Dutch ships of war, 
with thirteen Indiamen, surrendered to the English fleet. After 
this success, the British admiral, Mitchel, immediately stood 
down into the Texel, where the whole of the Batavian fleet, 
consisting of twelve ships of war, surrendered without resis- 
tance, the seamen refusing to fight, and compelling their offi- 
cers to give up their ships for the service of the Prince of 
Orange. On the 1 3th of September, the Duke of York, with 
the -second division, arrived in Holland and took the command 
of tbe army ; and on the 19th, his Royal Highness attacked the 
enemy. The British troops obtained considerable advantages, 
and succeeded in carrying some strongly fortified posts ; but the 
Russians having, by their impetuosity, suffered themselves to 
be thrown into disorder, were repulsed with great loss ; and 
their generals, D'Herman and Tchertchekoff) were made pri- 
soners. The English lost in this engagement near 3000 men 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, and the Russians between 30*00 
and 4000 ; but the loss of the French and Dutch was still grea- 
ter, as above 3000 of them were made prisoners, among whom 
were sixty oflicers. The army, however, soon recovered from 
the effects of this check *, and oir the 2nd of October, his Royal 
Highness, after a well fought action of twelve hours, compelled 
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the enemy to retreat, and took posseasion of Aikniaar. Bat 
Miperioua circumstances precluded any further progress. The 
enemy having received a reinforcement of about 6000 men, 
occujued a strongly fortified position, which it would have been 
necessary to force, before the army could advance. But the 
nature of the country, and the advanted season of the year^as 
well as the strength of the enemy, who could augment his 
forces at pleasure, opposed the further success of the expedi* 
tion. The badness of the weather, the ruined condition of the 
roads, and the consequent total want of supplies, rendered it 
expedient to withdraw the troops from tbeir position ; and an 
armistice was concluded, of which the piincipal conditions 
were, that the combined English and Russian army should 
evacuate the ten*itory of the Batavian republic, before the 30th 
of November ensuing, without committing any devastations; 
that the batteries taken possession of at the Holder and other 
positions should be restored, with their artillery, in the state in 
which they were taken, or in dieir actual state in case of im- 
provement. Such was the termination of an expedition pre- 
pared at an immense expense, and commenced with such bril- 
liant success. The failure was owing, not to any fault in the 
execution, but to the season of the year in which it was under. 
taken. The British army was ably conducted, and the troops 
displayed their' accustomed bravery ; but the Dutch shewed 
no inclination to shake off the yoke of France, although such 
an expectation had, in all probability, given rise to the project. 
The new t*evolution, which took place in the government of 
France in the month of November, and raised General Bou- 
naparte to the sovereign authority, under the title of First 
Consul, seemed favourable to the interests of peace. That 
aspiring adventurer, on the very day on which he entered on 
his new dignity, made overtures to his Britannick Majesty for 
a general pacification ; but as the government of France did 
not yet seem to have acquired sufficient stability to secure the 
permanency of peace, the British government did not shew a 
disposition to enter on a negotiation. The success of the allies 
on the continent, during the campaign of 1799, also afforded 
some hopes of further restricting. the power of the French re- 
public. 
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In the 1100 campaign^ however, Austria, which had ven- 
tured again to try the fortune of a war, in the hopes of being 
powerfully supported by Russia, saw herself abandoned by that 
ally; and the fatal battle of Marengo obliged the court of Vi- 
enna to agree to an armistice, which was concluded between 
the French and Austrian generals^ about the end of the year 
1800. Thus Great Britain was, therefore, agun left without 
any allies, except such as were unable to afford her assistance. 
Before the end of the year, she even saw some of her former 
friends converted into determined enemies. The Emperor of 
Russia, Paul I. disappointed in his views of obtaining posses- 
sion of Malta, withdrew himself from the coalition, and form- 
ed a league with Sweden and Denmark against England. On 
the 16th of December, ISOO, the convention of the northern 
powers was signed at St. Petersburg. Its ostensible object 
was to support, what they were pleased to call, the indepen- 
dence of the seas against the pretensions of the British flag, 
on the principle that free vessels made free goods. The Court 
of Berlin acceded to this convention ; and to render the hosti- 
lity against England as extensive as possible, Paul formed an 
alliance with France, and laid his injunctions on Portugal and 
Naples, to shut their ports against British vessels under pain 
of hts displeasure. 

Such was the posture of affairs at the end of the year 1 800. 
The year 1801 commenced with the conclusion of the treaty 
of peace between France and Austria, on the 9th of February, 
at Luoeville, and with a change in the British ministry. Mr. 
Pittf after an administration of seventeen years, gave in his re* 
Agnation, which was followed by that of most of bis colleagues. 
The ostensible motive of the minister for resigning his office, 
was his inability to effect the emancipation of the Catholics 
of Ireland, which was one of the great objects ox his political 
views ;• but some other reasons might probably concur to de- 
termine his conduct, which, on the whole, appears somewhat 
mysterious. Mr. Addington was appobted first lord of the 
treasury, and chancellor of the exchequer, in the place of Mr. 
Pitt; but the king being seized with an indisposition, which 
prevented him from transacting public business, the old mi- 

• See ^|r. Pitt's speech on the subject of his resigpnation. 
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nistere held the reini of government till the moitt of March, 
mrhen his majesty^ to the great joy of the naUon, was in a state 
of complete convalescence. 

The first imperial Parliament was opened on the 22dof Ja* 
nuary, by commission, and on the 3d of February by his ma- 
jesty in person. Some of the most important debates of this 
session related to the conduct of the last administration. After 
a long and interesting discussion, however, the ex-ministers 
appear to have fully justified their conduct The high price 
of provisions, and the continuance of martial law in Ireland^ 
were also the subjects of much investigation. After a minute 
examination of circumstances, it was proved, that the exorbi- 
tant price of grain was owing to a natural scarcity, and that mar- 
tial law was necessary to the ttanquUlity ofthe sister island. 

The military views of the British government were this year 
directed to two important objects, the dissolution of the north- 
em confederacy and the expulsion of the French from Egjrpt 
In order to prevent the active co-operation of Denmark with 
the designs of Russia, a fleet of seventeen sail of the line, three 
frigates, and about twenty bomb ketches, gun-boats, Sec under 
the command of Admirals Sir Hyde Parker, and Lord Neisoni 
was despatched to the Baltic. This armament having triumph, 
antly passed the Sound, which the Danes had regarded aa im- 
possible, appeared before Copenhagen, where the most fiirmi- 
dable, dispositions had been made. Before the city was sta- 
doned an armed flotilla, consisting of ships of the line, gaUeys, 
fire-ships, and gun-boats, flanked and supported by tremendous 
batteries on the Crown Islands. The attack was made on the 
armed flotilla by a division of the British fleet, consisting of 
twelve ships of the line and four frigates, commanded by Ad- 
miral Nelson, who, on this memorable occasion, added new 
laurels to tAse which he had gained at the Bay of Aboukir. 
The action continued four hours, and was dreadfully bloody 
and destructive. The Danes, after displaying the most deter* 
mined courage and resolution, lost eighteen of their ships, 
among which were seventeen of the line, and about 3000 of 
their best seamen.* The humanity of Lord Nelson, who pro- 
posed a cessation of arms, put an end to this sanguinary con- 

• Eleven of the Danish ships fell into (he hands of the English. 



ti^st, and at! attack on Copenhagen was prevented b^r the con- 
elusion of an armistice. After this signal success the British 
fleet immediately proceeded up the Baltic, and on the I o^h of 
Apiii appeared off the Swedish port of Carlscrona. But the 
British admiral having informed the govenior of the armistice 
concluded with Denmark, the difference between Great Bri- 
tain and Sweden was adjusted without having recourse to hos- 
tilities. 

The success of the British arms promised the speedy disso- 
lution of the northern confederacy : but the death of the em- 
peror of Russia, who expired suddenly in the night of the 23d 
of March, immediately put an end to the affair. The day af- 
ter his decease, his eldest son, Alexander^ was proclaimed 
emperor; and from the moment of his accession manifested 
a desire of terminating the dispute with Great Britain. Both 
parties conceded a little, and a treaty of peace was concluded 
between the courts of St. Petersburgh and St. James, to which 
Denmark and Sweden acceded. ^ 

While the flag of Great Britain was triumphant in the Bal- 
tic, her standard was gloriously displayed on the banks of the 
Nile. In the preceding year a convention had taken place be- 
tween the French army and the Ottoman Porte, by which the 
former had agreed to evacuate Egypt, on condition of being 
suffered to return without molestation to France. But the Bri- 
tish ministry had refused to accede to a treaty which would 
only have removed a French army from Egypt to place it in 
Italy or Germany, where it might have been immediately em- 
ployed against the Austrians and Russians. Since that time^ 
however, an important change had taken place in the state of 
affairs. TJie Court of Vienna had concluded a peace with the 
French Republic, and Russia had shewed unequivocal signs 
of hostility against Great Britain. As it was deemed of the 
utmost importance to the security of the 'British empire in In- 
dia, not to leave the French in possession of Egypt, a formi- 
dable armament was sent out from England, in order to effect 
their expulsion. Admiral Lord Keith and General Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie had the command of the expedition. The land 
forces consisted of 1 6,000 men, with whom a body of troops 
frpm India was to co-operate by the isthmus of Suez. On the 
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1 Bt of March, 1 80 1 , the British fieet arrived off Alescandria, and 
on the 8th the troops effected a landing, under a heavy fire of 
grape shot poured on them by the French, who occupied a strong 
position in their front. On the 12th the English attacked a divi* 
sion of the French which was advantageously posted on a ridge 
between the canal of Alexandria and the sea« After a aeverb 
conflict victory declared in favour of the Englisbf whose loss^ 
however, was considerable. The operations of the army were 
carried on with great s|^rit and vigour, and on the 13th of 
March was fought the memorable battle of Alexandria,. at the 
distance of little more than three miles from that city. Th^ 
French were commanded by General Menou, whose disposi- 
tions were excellent, but whose precipitancy in resolving on 
an attack was injudicious, as by that measure he lost all the 
advantages which he derived from his position, especially as 
the British commander could not, from his situation, have long 
delayed offensive operations.* The action commenced in the 
morning before day-light, by a false attack on the left of the 
English, in which the French were repulsed. But the most 
vigorous efforts of the enemy were directed against the right 
of the British army, which they endeavoured to turn. The 
attack was made with great impetuosity by the French infantry, 
sustained by a strong body of cavalry. The conflict was despe- 
rate ; but the French were twice repulsed and at length throwo 
into confusion. A col^mn of their infantry at the same time 
attempted to penetrate the centre of the British army, but was 
repulsed and obliged to retreat. A corps of light troqps, sup- 
ported by infantry and cavalry, also advanced to keep in check 
the left of the English, which was the weakest part of their 
line. But all the efforts of the enemy were in vain. After aa 
extremely obstinate contest, victory at last declared in lavouf 
of the English, wiio remained masters of the field with tb^ 
loss of nearly 2000 men in killed, wounded, and missing. The 
loss of the French was nearly double that number ; and the &« 
mous invincibies are said to have been entirely cat off by Uie 
'42d regiment, except a very small number, who accepted quar- 
ter and were made prisoners. Their standard also was taken 
and considered as a noble monument of this memorable ac- 

• Sir R. Wilson's Hist. BritUh Exped. toKgypt p. 4(X 
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ti<in> Bat the glory acquired by the Britisli -froops was dear- 
. ]y purcbased by the loss of their general, who, in the heat of 
the action, received a wound in his thigh, oi which he died on 
the 28th, just a week after the battle.f Never did a hero fall 
more gloriously; newr was a commauder more regretted by 
his arniy. General Moore also was dangerously wounded. 
One of the French generals was killed and two others died of 
their wounds. , 

In consequence of the death of Sir Ralph Abercrombiei 
f' General Hutchinson, on whoni the command of the army de- 
, voJved, succeeded to a difficult sittiaUon. Although the French" 
< had suffered a defeat^ they hadlo^ no ground ; the whole of 
• Egypt was still in their possession, and they occupied several 
etrongly fortified posts. The British general, however, gal- 
lantly completed the works which his predecessor had begun. 
His* first object was the cotiquest of Alexandria, and in order 
. , to facilitate the blockade of that city, it was found necessary 
; to cut through the famous canal, and let the waters of the sea 
into the lake Mureotis.t In the mean while the town and 
castle of Rosetta were taken by th»^ English, who, in conjunc. 
don with the Turkish forces, proceeded to Rhamanich, and 
after having defeated the enemy, made themselves masters'of 
that place. 

The British general having changed his plan of operations^ 
postponed the reduction of Alexandria^ and marched to Cairo. 
In the mean while Colonel Loyd, with a corps of troops from 
Bombay, crossing the desert from Suez, arrived on the 10th 

* Aooo(4*>V ^ ^i" ^- WU«oi}> the famous invincible standard was ta- . 
ken by Antbon|. La*, a prwate of the regiment of Minorca. Hist. Exped. 
p. 37^ and depositions in Appendix. It is somewhat remarkable, that Sir 
R. Wilson, in his account of this battle, does not mention the slaughter of 
the invincibles, which has been related in the public papers, and so much 
ttie subject of conversation. 

t T(tT the circumstances of bh death, see Sir R. Wilson's History of 
Szped. ubi supra. 

f Sir R. Wilson observes, that by inundating the marshes of the lake 
Mareotis, a considerable change must be made in the climate of Alexan- 
Uria, and that unless the canal be restored, which under a Turkish go« 
vernment is not a very probable evenf, the trade of that port must be 
mined, as water cannot be procured in suiBcient quantity for the sbtp- 
IMng*. Hist. £.Tped. 5S, 
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June at the cac^^^f the Grand Vhoier. About the mkklk qT.' 
June, General Hutchinaooj Vith the British .arroyi arnv^d ia i 

the vicinity of Cairo. The city beioc: coraplcteljr invested by 
the English and Ottoman fbrces> aq^ discontents previJIkig , 
among the troops of the ganison, the French General BeUiard 
desired to capitulate. Tho teriqis ^ree4 on were* that Uie 
French array in Cairo, with all tb^ private propert|r of the ofi- . * 
cers and men, should be conveyed in ships of (he allied powers^ .^ « 
and at their expense, tolfc© nearest French ports of the Mp^ " '. j 
ditcrranean ; . and that Gefiei:al Menou, who commanded »'/'•'. '«' 
Alexandria, should be at .liberty ta avail himself of this con* 
vention. ^Thc garrison of Cuire, iucludiug Greeks^ CophtSy . 
and Mamaiuks, amounted to 13,672 men. 

About the same time, GeifSral Btird, with the Indian armj, 
arrived in the Red S^, whf;re he was "joined by a small force ^- ' ' 
from the Cape, of Good Hope, under'the command of Sir^.' 4tC 
Fopham, Sir Robert C\»^ GoL Catruihcrs, &c. The gope- . 
ral being informed of the state of affaii^s by Admiral BUnket^ \ 
who had brought the Bombay troops to Sues, landed lOn tho' t" *' 
8th of June at Gossir, with 7^46 mon, a^d from thence cross- '^ ^ * 
ed the desert U SLiAneh»a distaiK:c of ISOmilea.* From KJ^»;''* '"^ . 
neh, where they arrived on .the adth June» they proGee«led tp/ *^ ^ t 
join the grand army. . a - - . 

The convsptioo of Cairo not bein^ acceded to by Generals ' * .' 
Menou, the combined British and Ottoman armies commeac- .."^ f 
ed, on the 17Ui August, the uege of Alexandria. The French' t 
general, howevnr, perceiviog th^ impoaaibility of making an 
effectual resistance without buyouts from Eairopen^ld out 
only till the 1st of September, wh«a' he a^eed -to surrender 
on the conditions of the capitulation df Oairo. The garrisoa 
of Alexandria consisted of 10,523 men, French^ Syrians, 
Greeks, &c. and the city was defended by 312 pieces of 
cannon, besides' which 77 were found on board the shipt in 
the harbour. In the magazines, were 14^109 cartrid^, and 
195,218 pound of powder in barrels. Thus termiDated thta 

• In this route across the desert, there is reason to believe that tolera- 

• ble water mif^^ht be found in most places by digging. The dromedaries 

usually are thirty-six hours in travelling from Cossir to Kinneh, but they 

are capable of performing tlie journey in twenty-four. Sir R. Wilson'ls 

l<i8t. fizped. p. 168, &c. 
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celebrated expedition, ivhich effected the expulsion of the 
French from £:^ypti and covered the British troops with 
gloiy.* 

The naval war did nqt) in the course of this year, produce 
many remarkable events. An important action, however, took 
place on the 12tii July, between. Sir James Saumarez and a 
squadron of French and Spanish ships of very superior force- 
Two Spanish ships of the line, the Real Carlos and the Her* 
inanegildo took fire and blew up^^ttid the San Antoniaof 74 
guns and 730 men struck to' the British flag. The action hav- 
ing taken place during the night, the rest of the enemy's ships 
escaped. An expedition wms also sent out in the beginning of 
August, under Admiral Nelson, for the purpose of destroying 
the French flotilla at Boulogne.' This attempt, however, like 
others of the kind, proved unsuccessful^ and his lordship was 
obliged to retire with loss. 

Peace beipg concluded between the great powers of the con- 
tinent, Austria, Russia; and France, his Britannic majesty was 
desirous of extending the same blessing iq his subjects. The 
dissolution of the northern confederacy, and the exf ulsion of 
the French from Egypt, had removed the chief obstacles to a 
.general pacification; and the opportunity appeared favourable 
for putting an end to those sanguinary contests, which had so 
long agitated Europe. Negotiations had been carried on for 
some time with u prudent reserve, asid on the first of October, 
the preliminary articles of peace were signed at London, by 
Lord Hawkesbury on the part of his Britannic majesty, and by 
M Otto on the part of the French Republic. Great Britain 
agreed to the restoration of all her conquests, except the is- 
lands of Trinidad and Ceylon. The Cape of Good Hope was 
to remain a free pert. The island of Malta was to be restor- 
ed to the knights, and Egypt to the Ottoman Porte. The 
territory of Portugal was to be maintained in its integrity. 
The French were to evacuate Rome and Naples; and the 
Newfoundland fishery was to be placed on its former footing. 
On the 27th March, 1803, the definitive treaty was concluded 

• The whole force of the French in Egypt at the time of General Aber- 
crombie's landing, appears to have been about 32,180 men. Sir R. "Wll- 
€on'8 Hist Exped. p. ^65. 
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at Amiens, and the return of peace was celebrated throtigboat 
the kingdom with the greyest xlemonstrations of joy. 

The sudden and pleasing calm, however, was only a prelude 
to future stornw. The universal satisfaction, which the re- 
storation of peace had diffused, was soon abated by circum- 
stances, which indicated a i^newal of the war. The restric- 
tions which the French government imposed on the commerce 
of Great Britain, the encroachments of France on the conti- 
nent, especially in Italy and Switzerland, and the whole con- 
duct of the first Consul afforded too much reason to conclude 
that the tranquillity of Europe could not be of long duration^ 
It became, therefore, requisite that Great Britain should pro- 
vide for her own security. His majesty had been anxious that 
nothing on his part should be wanting to insure the continu- 
ance of peace. In strict conformity to the treaty of Amiens, 
the British conquests had been restored, with the single ex- 
ception of Maluu But since the conclusion of that treaty 
circumstances had arisen, which had so altered the state of 
affairs, as to render the restoration of that island incompatible 
with the iaterests of Great Britain, without some previous ar- 
rangements. Two of the principal powers, Russia and Prussia, 
had refused or declined to guarantee the possession of Malta 
to the knights^ except on condition that the stipulations rela«> 
tive to the Maltese inhabitants, which had been deemed of 
such importance, should he entirely canceUed. In tiiese ctr- 
cumstances, therefore, the restoration of Malta to the knights, 
or to any other power not capable of defending the island, would 
luve been, in effect, to throw it into the hand of France. 

The first Consul, however, insisted on the immediate eva- 
cuation of the island by the British troops ; and the demand 
was ushered in with a long series of complaints against the per- 
mission granted to the French princes, bishops and other emi- 
grants to reside !h England, as also against the scurrilous 
abuse which some of the English newspapers, and still morethe 
« Courier Fran9ois de Londre, L' Ambigu," and other French 
papers published at London, poured forth against the chief 
Consul and government of France.* To these remonstrances 
the British government replied, that the expulsion of the emi- 

■ • M. Merry's Letter to Lord Hawksbury, June 4, 1802, and M. Otto's 
Note to I/)rd Hawksbury^ Aug. 17, 1802. 
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grants, unless they were legally convicted of some crime, 
would be a flagrant violation of hospitality, and that his majes- 
ty would never make any concession that could, in the small- 
est degree, be dangerous to the liberty of the press, as secur- 
ed by the constitution of his kingdom. It was added, that the 
British courts of law took cognizance of libels, against persons 
in whose hands the administration of foreign governments 
were placed, as well as those agahist the magistracy of this 
kingdom, and that all the protection which the laws and con- 
sutution of the realm would admit, should be given tb every 
foreign government, against such offences as might tend to 
disturb its tranquillity.* 

In the commencement of the year 1803, Lord Whitworth 
was appointed ambassador from the court of St. James to 
Paris ; and Malta became the subject of discussion. An ex- 
traordinary train of negotiations commenced, in which every 
kind of political chicanery was employed by the French go- 
vernment. The negotiation, however, viras carried on till the 
12th of May, when it was finally broken off, and war became 
inevitable. 

Scarcely fourteen months had elapsed since the treaty of 
Amiens, when hostilities were renewed. On the 23d of May, 
an address on the occasion was moved in the British Parlia- 
ment, when a very great majority declared in favour of the war. 
In the mean while, the first Consul ordered all the British 
subjects in the territories of the French and Batavian repub- 
lics to be arrested and detained as prisoners of war, a measure 
unprecedented in the modern history of Europe. A French 
army, under General Mortier, at the same time maixhed into 
Hanover, and took possession of that el^torate. As it was 
the plan of the first Consul to cut off the British trade to the 
continent, one of his measures was to occupy the banks of the 
Elbe and the Wcser. In consequence of thi« step, a British 
squadron was sent to blockade the mouths of those rivers. 

But an invasion of Great Britain seemed to be the grand ob- 
ject of the first Consul, who immediately be^^an. to make cx- 
t^sive preparations for that enterprise. All the ship and 
boat-builders in France, from the age of sixteen to sixty, were 

• See Lord Hawksbury's Letters to Anthony Merrj', Egq, at Paris; 
Au^. 28, 1802, and to M. Otto, July 28, 1802. 
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' put in a state of requisition ; and a numerous flotilla began to 
be collected at Boulogne, while a formidable army was assem- 
bled in the vicinity. The British government^ in the mean- 
while, adopted the most prudent and vigorous measures for 
the defence of the kingdom. The tax on landed property^ 
and every species of income* was established almost without 
opposition : the amount of the war taxes was estimated ut four 
millions and a half, and the total of the ways and means at 
30,687.782/. for Great Britain alone, including a loan of ten 
iinillions of pounds. An act was passed, by which every able- 
bodied man in the king:dom,from seventeen to fifty-five years 
of age, was to be enrolled and trained to the military exercise. 
This *^ levee en masse** was divided into four different classes, • 
which were to be called out in the order specified, in case of 
invasion. But the loyalty and spirit of the nation rendered it 
unnecessary to carry the act into execution. Volunteer corps 
were formed in every part of the kingdom, and above 300,000 
men of all ranks and descriptions, offered themselves to sup- 
port the independence of their country* The military force 
of every description was greatly augmented, and the kingdom 
was placed in so imposing an attitude of defence, as to deprive 
the enemy of every hope of success in his project of invasion. 
The navy was at the same time put on so formidable a foot- 
ing as to be able not only to protect the coasts and the com- 
meroe of Great Britain, but also to blockade the ports and 
attack the colonies of the enemy. All the ports of the French 
and Batavian republics were, in a short time, closely blockad- 
ed. And about the middle of the summer, the islands of St. 
Lucie and Tobago, with the small islands of St. Pierre, and 
Miqueloo, near the coast of Newfoundland, successively fell 
into the hands of the English. 

The loyalty and patriotism of the people of Great Britain, 
was disagreeably contrasted by the disaffection of a numerous 
party in Ireland. On the 23d of July, a most horrid conspi- 
racy manifested itself in Dublin, where the chief justice of the 
king's bench, Lord Kilwarden, and his nephew, the Reverend 
Arthur Wolfe, were inhumanly murdered in Thomas Street. 
But although the explosion was confined to Dublin, it was 
soon discovered that the plan of insurrection embraced the 
whole of Ireland; and prodigious quantities of pikes, hand- 
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^renadoes, bullets, and other instruments of destruction, as 
well us of bread, biscuit, porter, and other provision, were 
fotind ill the various depots, not only in the capital, but in dif- 
ferent parts of t|?e country. Throughout the whole of this 
unfortunate affair, both the regular troops and the yeomanry 
acted with great promptness and fortitude. The insurrection 
bciiij; happily quelled, every precaution was taken, both by 
government and by the loyal part of the nation, to prevent its 
revivaf. The privy council issued a proclamation, exhorting 
the magistrates to join their exertions to those of the military, 
and offering a reward of 1,000/. for the detection of the mur- 
derers of Lord Kilwarden.* Bills were immediately passed 
in Parliament for placing Ireland under martial law. The re- 
spectable class of Catholics, with the Earl of Fingal at their 
head, came forward in the most loyal manner, expressing their 
detestation of these atrocities, and offering to government their 
utmost assistance. At the same time, Dr. Troy, the Catholic 
Archbishop of Dublin, published and ordered to be read ia 
the chapels of his diocese, a most loyal and affecting address 
to the Catholics, exhorting them to regularity and peace. By 
these prudent measures the flames of rebellion were extin- 
guished, and tranquillity restored in Ireland. Some of the 
leaders suffered the punishment due to their crimes. Among 
these was Robert Emmet, Esq. who, being tried and convicted 
of high treason, was executed at Dublin. Several others of 
inferior rank, who were taken in arms, suffered the same fate; 
for which their inhuman conduct, during the rebellion, pre- 
cludes every sentiment of compassion. 

The war, in the meanwhile, presented a scene of prepara- 
tion, rather than of action. Along the coasts of the French 
and Batavian republics, above 300,000 men were dispersed in 
different stations. Great numbers of gim -boats were also in 
readiness, and incessant diligence was used to exercise the 
men in managing the boats and working the guns. The first 
Consul himself, came to inspect the preparations on the coast ; 
and, on his arrival at Boulogne, had the mortification of seeing 
several of his armed vessels driven ashore by the British fri- 
gatfe, L'Immortaiit6 ; a circumstance, which he must have 

* Some of these miscreants have since been discovered and executed. 
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considered as a very unfavourable omen in regard to his pra* 
ject of invasion. His squadrons, in the mean while, durst not 
venture out of port, and British fleets commanded the seas. 
But this season of general preparation produced few military 
events. The Dutch settlements of Demarara and Essequibo, 
however, were captured by the English. And attempts were 
made to destroy the French flotillas at Granville, Calais and 
Boulogne. The success of these enterprises did not answer 
the purpose intended ; but they demonstrated to the enemy 
the superiority of the British marine. 

At the close of the year 1 803, the preparations on both sides 
of the Channel were nearly completed. The disposeable force 
of France consisted of about 500,000 men. The nqniber of 
British volunteers amounted to near 380,000, completely train- 
ed and equipped, and animated with the most enthusiastic pa- 
triotism^ composing such a corps of free defenders of xh&r 
country, as neither Greece nor Rome, in their most brilliant 
periods, could boast ; and the total expense of their service to 
government was not computed at more than a million ster- 
ling. The army of reserve mustered more than 36,000 meOi 
and the volunteers of Ireland, formed a body of near 83,000. 
Great Bntain had 451 ships of war in commissien, among 
which 189 were of the line; and the number of seamen and 
marines was stated at 100,000. With these means of de- 
fence, Great Britain presented an invulnerable front to in- 
vasion. 

The aspect of the war in 1804, remained nearly the same 
as in the pi*eceding year. Preparations for invasion and resist 
lance still continued ; but while the enemy's ports were closely 
blockaded, and the hostile armies separated by the Channel, 
few military transactions ^oiild take place to chequer this in« 
active scene of warfare. The English settlement of Goree, 
on the African coast, was, in the commencement of the year, 
captured by the French, but, wue shortly after retaken. In the 
Indian seas, Captain Dance preserved a most valuable fleet of 
hierchant ships from falling into the hands of the enemy. The 
f rench Admiral Linois had already plundered the settienient 
of Bencoblen, and made prizes of several of the East India 
Company^s ships. After this success, he had formed the de* 
sign of attacking the homeward bound China fleets which con- 
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ijsted of fifteen of the Company's ships, and eleven cotintry 
•vessels On the 15th Februai-y, the enemy was seen approach- 
ing, when Captain Dance, who acted as commodore, instantly 
lx>re down upon his line, in close order of battle^ and, with his 
fleet of merchantmen, obliged the French squddron to sheer 
. off. By this bold manoeuvre, property, to the amount of a mil- 
lion and a halfv sterling, was saved to the nation.* Captain 
Dance gained immortal glory, and received from his majesty 
the honour of knighthood; and the East India Company be- 
stowed liberal rewards on the commanders and crews of the 
different ships. 

Although the war had a languid and inactive appearance, 
the political events of this year were of considerable impor- 
tance. On the 1 Ith of May, Mr. Addington, after a short but 
patriotic «.nd glorious administration, resigned his offices of 
first lord ol the treasury and chancellor of the exchequer, to 
which Mr. Pitt was u second time appointed. An aclministra- 
Uon was formed from among the frieiMls of the new minister, 
and the right honourable William Dundas was nominated 
secretary for the war department. About the same time a 
more extraordinary change took place in the government of 
France, which, from a republic, was converted into a monar- 
chy. The constituted authorities conferred on the first Con- 
sul, Napoleon Donapart^,^ ihe title of emperor of the French, 
and decreed, that the imperial dignity should be hereditary 
in his family, in the male line, and in the order of primoge- 
niture. 

The summer elapsed without any naval or military transac- 
tion of importance, except the surrender of Surinam to the 
British forces. In the autumn an attempt was made to destroy 
the enemy's flotilla at Boulogne ; but the courage and^skill of 
that gallant commander, Lord Keith, and the intrepidity of his 
officers and seamen were not able to command success in that 
all-planned enterprise, which has obtained the name of the 
Catamaran project. Towards the close pf the year the flames 
of war were further extended. In the existing circumstances 
of. Europe, it was next to impossible that Spain should main- 
tain her neutrality. The court of Madrid having engaged, by 
treaty, to furnish the French republic with fifteen ships of the 

^* Annual Register, 1804, p. 140, &c. 
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line and 24,000 meni had rendered a war between England 
and Spain inevitable. But it was the interest of the lalter to« 
avoid an open rupture till the arrival of the treasure ships 
from America. The British government, however, being 
aware of this intention resolved on the immediate commence- 
ment of hostilities. On the 5th of October, the first enguge- 
ment took place off Cadiz, between Commodore Moore with 
four English frigates and a Spanish squadron of the same num* 
ber. During the action, one of the Spanish ships unhappily 
blew up and every person on board perished- The three 
others were taken, and found to be freighted chiefly with dol- 
lars. This act of hostility was followed by the king of Spain's 
declaration of war against England. 

The commencement of the year 1805, excited some faint 
hopes of the return of peace. On the 22d of December, the 
preceding year, Napoleon Bonapart6 had been crowned em- 
peror of the French, in the cathedral of Notre Dame, at Paris, 
by Pope Pius VII. who had been invited, or rather compelled, 
to come from Rome to perform that ceremony. And as he 
might probably suppose that an ostensible effort to relieve his 
subjects from a burdensome war, would increase his popula- 
rity, he addressed to his Britannic majesty a letter, bearing 
date 7th of January, expressing a desire of terminating the 
contest by a speedy and permanent peace. To this overtui'c 
his majesty replied, that there was no object, which he had 
more at heart than to procure for his subjects the blessings of 
peace, founded on such a basis as would be consistent with the 
safety and interests of his dominions ; but that, as these objects 
were closely connected wi'th the general security, his majes- 
ty declined entering into any particular explanations, withottt 
previous communication wiih other powers. There was, in- 
deed, too much reason to doubt the sincerity of the French 
emperor, in making this pacific proposal ; and besides this 
consideration. Great Britain could not with safety have laid 
down her arms while France domineered over the continent. 

The business, therefore, proceeding no farther, all hopes 
of peace immediately vanished ; and the war assuming a new 
aspect, began to display the most active scenes. A stupen- 
dous political and military plan for resisting the exorbitant 
power of France, and restoring the independence of Europe, 
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was formed by the British government, in conjunction with 
Ausina, Rubsia, Sweden, and Napfes. On the 1 1th of April, 
1805, vt treaty was concluded at Petersburg, by which the cqh* 
federated powers of the continent engaged to bring into th^ 
field a force of 500,000 eftective men, of which Austria was 
to furnish 320,000, Russia 115,000, and Sweden, Hanover, 
Naples, Sicc. the rest. Great Britain was to allow to the allied 
powers subsidies at the rate of 12/. 10«. per man, with the sum 
of 1,500,000/. to Austria, as a " premiere mise en campagne,'' 
and the subsidy to be paid five months in advance. . It was 
also agreed, that peace should not be concluded with France, 
but by the common consent of all the contracting parties. The 
plan of this coalition was well conceived, and promised the 
most splendid result; but through the precipitancy of the 
Austrians, the tardiness of the Russians, and the vigorous mea- 
sures of the French emperor, it failed in the execution. After 
the Austrians had experienced a series of disasters, Vienna, 
was obliged to open her gates to the French ; and the fatal 
battle of Austerlitz completely dissolved this formidable con- 
federacy, and sealed the doom of Europe.* 

The naval campaign, in the mean while, displayed a scene 
of equal activity with that of the continent. The blockading 
system, though rigorously continued, proved inefiectual. A 
French squadron of five ships of the line having escaped from 
Rochefort, sailed -to the West Indies ; and in the month of 
February levied contributions on the British islands of Domi- 
nica and St. Christopher. They also captured the vessels in 
Basseterre road, and having sent them to Guadaloupe return- 
ed safely to Europe. But.on the 30th of March, an armament 
of far greater force sailed from Toulon. This fleet, com- 
manded by Admiral Villeneuve, consisted of eleven sail of the 
line and several frigates, with 10,000 land forces on board. 
The French admiral, after touching at Carthagena, proceeded 
to Cadiz, where he was reinforced by six Spanish ships of the 
line and a number of frigates, under the command of Admiral 
Gravina ; the British squadron which blockaded that port being 
too weak to prevent the junction. This was no sooner effect- 
ed, than the combined fleets stood out to sea, with a strong 
easterly wind, and directed their course to the West Indies, 

* See Historical View of France, ch. 3. 
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Lord Nelson was at that time cruising in the Mediterranean) 
and held withdrawn his squadron to the distance of about fif- 
teen leaj^ues from Toulon, in order to allure the enemy out of 
port. He no sooner heard of ics^ sailing, than, supposing its 
destination to be for Egypt, he immediately directed his course 
to that quarter, and, after visiung Sicily and Malta, arrived at 
the mouth of the Nile, the distinguished theatre of his former 
success. Being unable to obtain any intelligence of the ene* 
my's fleet, and impressed with the idea of its being on the way 
to Egypt, he conceived ihe hope of intercepting it in some 
part of the Mediterranean. In this view he retraced his course 
towards Sicily, and continued cruising off that island till the 
middle of April. Being now convinced that the combined 
fleets had sailed for the West Indies, he left those seas, and 
having passed the straits -of Gibraltar repaired to the bay of 
Logos, where he received certain information of the course 
which they had taken. All doubt being now removed, he 
weighed from the bay of Logos with ten sail of the line and 
three frigates. In his passage across the Atlantic he spoke 
two vessels, and from them he learned, that the enemy had ten 
days before been seen off Barbadoes. On his arrival at that 
island, he was informed that the combined fleets were gone to 
attack Trinidad. His lordship immediately pursued, but fail- 
ed of meeting with his object. He then visited the different 
islands to the northward as far as Antigua. Admiral Ville- 
neuve, in the mean while, having received intelligence of the 
arrival of the British fleet in those seas, put into Martinique, 
from whence, after watering his ships, he set sail on the 7th 
of June, directly for Europe. Lord Nelson, therefore, being 
anived at Antigua, and finding that the combined fleets had, m 
few days before, passed that island to the northward, was con- 
vinced that they were on their return to Europe, and bent bis 
course in that direction. He did not, however, solely rely on 
the probability of overtaking them, but immediately despatch- 
ed a swift sailing vessel with advices to govemmem, in order 
that measures might be taken for intercepting them in their 
return, in case that his expectation should be again disappoint- 
ed. In consequence of this intelligence, they were met with, 
on the 22d of Juiy, by Sir Robert Caider, who was cmising for 
that purpose. The combined fleets of France and Spain con- 



siBted of twenty sail of the line ; the Bridsh commander had 
only fifteen sail of the line ; but notwithstanding this dibp^nty 
of force he did not hesitate a moment in bringing them to tic« 
tion. An obstinate engagement ensued, which terminated in 
the. capture of two Spanish ships, one of 84 and the other of 
74 guns. But the enemy being far to the windward and the 
weather unfavourable, the admiral found it impossible to re- 
new the action without great danger to his crippled ships. In 
this engagement the English lost only eleven men killed, and 
158 wounded : from the carnage on board of the captured 
ships> the loss of the enemy was supposed to have been con- 
siderable. 

On the 29th of July, Admiral Nelson returned from his me- 
morable chase, and resumed his station off Cape St. Vincent. 
In the short space of four months he had traversed the whole 
length qf the Mediterranean, from his station off Toulon to 
the mouth of the Nile, and back again to the Straits of Gib- 
raltar, and twice crossed the Atlantic, a performance unparal- 
leled in naval history. The combined fleets having entered 
Vigo, and given their shattered vessels a slight repair, pro- 
ceeded to Ferrol, where being reinforced by the squadrons of 
Admirals Grandallana and Gourdon, their number wa^> aug- 
mented to thirty-four sail of the line. With this force, they 
again set sail and entered the harbour of Cadiz, where they 
were blockaded by Sir Robert Calder. That able officer being 
recalled, Admiral Nelson was appointed to tlie chief command 
on that station, where he was destined to terminate his bril- 
liant career. His lordship, on his arrival off Cadiz, adopted 
the same plan that he had followed off Toulon, in order to 
entice the enemy out of port. The gallant admiral had not 
l>een long on this station, before he met with the wished for 
opportunity of engaging that enemy, in search of whom he 
had made such unexampled exertions. Admiral Louis hav- 
ing been detached with seven sail of the line to Tetuan, to 
procure provisions for the fleet. Admiral Villeneuve was in- 
formed of that circumstance, and conceiving that the British 
fleet was reduced to about twenty sail of the line, resolved to 
venture out to sea. On the 19th of October, the French Ad- 
miral, with thirty-three sliips of the line, seven frigates, and 
eight corvettes, got under weigh and sailed from Cadiz. The 
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British commander being informed of their departure^ and 
•judging their destination to be for the Mediterranean, bore 
away for the Straits of Gibraltar. On the 21st of October, 
about day-light in the morning, the combined fleets were dis- 
covered off Cape Trafalgar. Nelson, whose fleet consisted of 
twenty-seven sail of the line, immediately made theVignal for 
the ships to bear up in two columns, a plan of attack which 
his lordship had devised in order to avoid the delay, which 
often attends the usual mode of forming a line of battle. The 
enemy's line, consisting of eighteen French and fifteen Spa- 
nish ships, formed a crescent convexing to.the leeward. The 
Spaniards, under the direction of Admiral Gravina, wore with 
their heads to the northward and formed their line with great 
closeness and skill. Before the action commenced, every al« 
temate ship was about a cable's length to windward of her 
second a head and astern, forming a compact double line. The 
, dispositions of the enemy's fleet evinced, on the whole, great 
judgment and skill. The commander in chief, Admiral Vil- 
leneuve, in the Bucentaur, was in the centre : the Prince of 
Asturias bore Admiral Gravina'^s flag in the rear ; but the 
French and Spanish ships were placed promiscuously in the 
line. The British admiral having previously determined on 
tl>e mode of attack, and communicated it to the flag offlcera 
and captains, few signals were necessary. The fleet advanced 
in two columns, the windward being led on by Lord Nelson, 
in the Victory, and that to leeward by Admiral Coilingwood| 
in the royal Sovereign, while the enemy^ with great firmness 
and resolution, waited their approach. About noon the action 
began by the leading ships of the columns breaking through 
the enemy's line, the commander in chief being the tenth ship 
from the van, the second in command about the twelfth from 
the rear, the succeeding ships breaking through in all parts 
astern of their leaders and engaging the enemy at the muzzle 
of their guns. Both the French and Spaniards fought with a 
degree of bravery and skill that redounded greatly to their 
honour. But the attack proved irresistible. About three in 
the afternoon, several of the enemy's ships having struck, their 
line gave way. Admiral Gravina, with ten ships and some 
frigates, stood away towards Cadiz. The headmost ships in 
their van tacked and standing to the southward one of them 
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vriis takeU) the rest escaped. The acuon terminated in th* 
capture of nineteen ships of the line, two of which, the San- 
tissima Trinidad and the Santa Anna, were first rates. Ad- 
miral Villeneuve, the commander in chief, and the Spanish Ad- 
mirals Don Ignatio Maria D'Aliva, and DonBaltazar Hidalgo 
Cisneros,^were made prisoners.* 

This victory, so important and glorious to Britain, was dear- 
ly purchased by the death of her favourite hero. About the 
middle of the action, Lord Nelson was wounded in the left 
breast, and in the space of an hour expired. The closing 
scene of his glorious career corresponded with his former ex- 
ploits. He fell, covered with glory, and expired in the arms 
of victory. At the moment of death, he displayed the same 
greatness of mind that had marked his character through life. 
History will immortalize his name, and posierity will revere 
his memory. 

In consequence of the death of Lord Nelson, Admiral Col- 
lingwood took the command, and by gloriously compleiing the 
victory, shewed himself worthy of his illustrious predeceshor. 
But a violent gale coming on the next morning, be touud 
himself obliged lo destroy the most leeward of the prizes, ia 
order to prevent them from again falling into the hands of the 
enemy. The ruin of the hostile fleet, however, might be con- 
sidered as almost complete ; no less than twenty ships were 
captured or destroyed ;. and most of those that reached Cadiz^ 
were rendered, for a long time, totally unfit for service. But 
amidst the carnage of war, it is pleasing to contemplate an 
instance of humanity glorious to the British character. Admi- 
ral Collingwood found such a number of wounded on board of 
the captured ships, that, in order to alleviate as much as pos- 
sible their calamity, he. transmitted to the governor of Anda- 
lusia, a proposal to commit them to the care of their country^ 
the officers to be liberated on their parole, and the privates on 
assurance that they should not serve till they had been regular- 
ly exchanged. The offer was gratefully accepted ; and the 
Spanish governor, in return for thisact of generosity, deliver- 
cdup the English who had been wrecked on board some of the 
ships, with an offer of the hospitals to the wounded on board 

• Admiral Collingwood's despatches. 
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of tiie fieet^pledging the honour of the Spaaiah nation for thnr 
good treatment. 

On the news of thU brilliant victory, the sovereign and the 
nation concurred in bestowing honours and rewards on those 
who had rendered such important services to their eountr]^. 
Lord Nelson's funeral was solemnized with the greatest mag« 
nificence, and at the public expense. The titles of Viscount 
and Earl were conferred on his brother, the Rev. W. Nelson; 
a sum of money also was appropriated to the purchase of es- 
tatea for the suppoit of his dignity ; and 3000/. per ann. was 
voted-to Lady Nelson. Admiral Collingwood received a pen* 
sion of 2000/. per ann. and was raised to the peerage. The 
order of the Bath, together with a pension, was conferred on 
ihe Earl of Northesk. Otlier officers received rewards pro- 
portioned to their rank. And a subscription being set on foot 
for the relief of those who had suffered in the cause of their 
country, an immense sum of money was raised for the use of 
the wounded, and of the widows, orphans and relatives of those 
who were slain in this memorable action, which added so much 
lustre to the British character, and so justly merited this dis- 
play of national gratitude. 

A few days before the fall of Lord Nelson, British India hacl 
to lament the loss of the Marquis Cornwallis, Governor-gene- 
ral of Bengal, whose name is an honour to the nation, and whose 
character displayed all the qualities that adorn the patriot, the 
statesman, and the military commander. 

Among the unhappy consequences of the battle of Auster- 
litz, and the peace which Austria was obliged .to conclude with 
France, the expulsion of his Sicilian Majesty from Naples was 
one of those which was considered as the most intimately con- 
noted with the interests of Great Britain. On the very same 
day that peace between France and Austria was ratified, the 
Emperor of the French issued a proclamation, announciBg 
(jiat the Neapolitan dynasty had ceased to reign.* The crown 
of Naples was, therefore, conferred by the Emperor <» his 
brother Joseph Buonaparte, who, with a French army^ imne- 
diutely entered that kingdom, where he met with little oppo- 

* Vide declaration af tlie French Emperor against Naples, Dec. 27tb« 
1805. 
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iMmi. The capital aubmitted on hia appro|cb, and the king 
waa obliged to take refuge in Sicily, under the protection of 
the British squadrons and troops. Gaeta, Mrith a garrison of 
9000 men, commanded by the Prince of Hesse Philipstal, was 
the only fortress in the kingdom of Naples that made a vigo- 
rous resistance. A British squadron, under the command of 
(he enterprising Sir Sidney Smith, threw supplies of anmm- 
nition and provision into the place, under a tremendous fire 
of red hot shot $ and, after affording thia seasonable relief to 
the garrison, appeared before Naples, at the very moment 
when a grand illumination announced the accession of Joseph 
Buonaparte to the throne of that kingdom. The British squa- 
dron might, by its fire, have easily interrupted this scene of 
festivity ; but the brave commander, through motives of hu- 
manity, desisted from a bombardment; which could have an- 
swered no purpose but that of increasing the calamities of the 
inhabitants, whose sufferings, under French tyranny and ex- 
torttoi), were already sufficiently great* Sir Sidney, how- 
eVer, being assisted by some Neapolitan gun-boat^ made him- 
aelf master of the island of Capri, which commands the en- 
trance of the bay. 

The fortress of Gaeta, after a glorious defence of three 
months and twelve days against General Massena, was at last 
obliged to surrender. But the Calabrians submitted with re- 
luctance, and for some time made desperate although fruitless 
attempts to defend their country. 

While the southern provinces of Naples were thus endea- 
vouring to resist their new tyrants, an expedition was sent out 
from Sicily under Major-general Stuart, commander of the 
British forces in that island, against the French in Catabria. 
The British troops were disenibarked at St. Eusemia ; and 
on the 4th of July was fought the celebrated battle of Maida, 
which conferred so much gloiy on Sir J. Stuart and his army. 
Tl»e scene of action was too far from the sea, to enable the ship- 
ping to give any assistance ; but Sir Sidney Smith made such 
a disposition of the ships and gun4)oats, as would have greatly 
fecilitated the retreat iw case of misfortune. But the valour 
of the British troops and their general, rendered these precau- 
tions unnecessary ; notwithstanding the superiority of the ene- 

• Sir Sidney Smith's despatches, May 24th, 1806. 
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sny's force, irhich consisted df at least 7000 men) comnamded 
by general Reignier, while that of the English amounted to 
no more than 4795, with fourteen field pieces and two how^ 
itzers.* 

The French were encamped below the village of Maida on 
the side of a woody hill) slo|nng into the plain of St. Eusemia: 
the flanks of the army were strengthened by an impervious un* 
dcrwood, and their from by the Amato, a fordable river, but 
the sides of which were extremely marshy. The approach 
from the sea was across the plain, which enabled the enemy 
to observe all the movements of the British army. General 
Stuart directed his march along the coast, till he had nearly 
turned the enemy's left. The action began with loose firing 
from the flanks, and about nine in the morning the opposite 
fronts were hotly engaged. The right -of the British advanced 
line, under the command of Colonel Kempt, was confronted 
by the favourite French regiment, first Legcre. The two 
cprps having fired a few rounds, at the distance of about a 
hundred yards, suddenly suspended their fire, and, in clotfe 
compact order, and profound silence, ad%'anced towards each 
other till their bayonets met. At this awful moment, the 
French being suddenly appalled, broke their ranks and at- 
tempted to fly ; but it was then too late. Brigadier-general Auk- 
land, availing b;msclf of this favourable moment, and pressing 
Instantly forward on the corps in his front, the enemy fled with 
precipitation and disorder, leaving the plain covered with dead 
and wounded. Being thus entirely defeated on the left, the 
French made a new effort on the right, where they met with 
a gallant reception from Brigadier-gen ei*al Cole. At the same 
time Lieutenant-colonel OCallaghan with the grenadiers, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Smith with the 27ih regiment, stood their 
ground with undaunted courage and firmness. The enemy's 
cavalry, being thus repulsed fix>m before their front, made an 
effort to turn their left, when Colonel Ross, who had landed 
that morning from. Messina, coming, threw his corps into a 
cover on their flank, and, by a well directed fire, frustrated 
their attempt. This was the last effort of the enemy, who 
now began precipitately to retire, leaving the field covered 
with carnage. The loss of the French in this action, was esti- 

• General Stuart's Despatches^ July 6ih, 180(J. 
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nated at no less than 4000 men killedi woundedf and priso- 
Iters. Aunong the last were one general, an aid^de-camp, and 
the lieutenant-colonel of a Swiss regiment, with a great nuqu 
ber of other officers of different ranks.* The loss of the Eng- 
lish was comparatively small, amounting, as it ia^ said, to no 
more than 45 killed and 382 wounded. Among these, how- 
ever, were several valuable officers. The battle of Maida* 
considered in all Its circumstances, may be classed among the 
most glorious actions that embellish the miliury history of 
Britain ; and its immediate consequences were of the most 
promising nature. Within the space of a month, the enemy 
were expelled from the upper and lower Calabria. All the 
forts on the coast, with the depots of military stores collected 
^r the invasion of Sicily, fell into the hands of the victors. 
But the French, pouring in numerous bodies of fresh troopsy 
recovered the two Calabrias ; and the authority of the new so* 
vereign was at length established throughout the whole king- 
'dom of Naples. From that period, the operations of the Bri- 
tish land and sea forces In that quarter, have been chiefly di- 
rected to the preservation of Sicily. 

The year 1 806 commenced with the obsequies of the im* 
monal Nelson, which were performed on the 8th of January, 
with extraordinary magnificence. This lugubrious ceremony^ 
was immediately followed by an event of a more agreeable 
nature. In the course of the preceding autumn, a respectable 
armament under Sir Home Popham and General Baird, two 
of the ablest officers in the British service, had sailed from 
Cork against the Cape of Good Hope. The expedition arriv« 
ed on the 4th of January in Table Bay, where it had been in- 
tended to disembark the troops ; but this was found impracti- 
cable, by reason of the surf and other local obstacles. The 
squadron, therefore, proceeded to Leopard bay ; where a land, 
ing was at length effected, although not without great difficul- 
ty and the loss of thirty-six men, occasioned by the oversetting 
of one of the boats, by the tremendous surf that rendered the 
shore of difficult access. On the morning of the 8th, the army 
being about 4000 strong, and formed into two brigades with 
two howitzers and six light field pieces, moved towards Cape 
Town. Having ascended the summit of the Blue mountains, 

• Vide General Stoart's Despatches above quoted. 
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and dtsiodged the light trooi»6 of the enemy, the BrttiBh mnaf 
difcovered the main hody, which appeared to consUt of about 
5000 men, the greater pait cavalry. They were drawn up in 
two lines, with twenty-three pieces of cannon ; and their dispo* 
aitions indicated a design of attempting to turn the right of the 
English. But General Batrd, by a skilful manceuvre, frustrat- 
ed their plan ; and the British left whig, led on by General 
Ferguson, advanced with a steady step, under a heavy fire of 
round and g^pe shot as well as of musquetry. The enemy 
maintained their ground with great obstinacy ; but the valour 
of the British troops borc^ down all opposition, and forced them 
to make a precipitate retreat, with Uie loss of about 700 killed 
and wounded. The nature of the country, which consisted of 
a deep heavy sand covered with shrubs, almost impervious, 
and entirely destitute of water, presented the most formidable 
obstacles to the march of an army. The British soldiers were 
so exhausted by the total piivation of water, and the effects of 
a burning sun, that they were not able, without the greatest 
difficulty, to reach the Reit valley, where they took a position 
for the night. The troops being refreshed, by such supplies 
as the unwearied diligence of the shipping had been able to 
afford, prosecuted their march towards Cape Town, and took 
a position to the south of the Salt River, with a view of pre- 
serving a communication with the squadron. But before ope- 
rations commenced against the place, a flag of truce was sent 
to the British camp by the governor, and on the 10th of Ja- 
nuary the capitulation was signed. The whole loss of the 
English, in officers and privates, amounted to only 313 killed, 
wounded, and missing, exclusive of 36 drowned in landing. 
Notwithstanding the short space of time employed in making 
this important acquisition, the British troops were entitled to 
great praise, for the courage and perseverance with which they 
surmounted every obstacle.* 

About the same time that the Cape of Good H<^ was ad- 
ded to the Bridsh conquests, an important victoiy was gained 
by Admiral Duckworth, who commanded a squadron of seven 
sail of the line and four frigates in the West Indies. With 
this force he had the good fortune to fiill in with five French 

* For a detailed account of this expedition, vide General Bftird*s des-> 
patches. Jan. VH, 1806. 
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ships of the line, two frigates, and a corvette. An obstinate 
Bcti<Hi ensued, and continued during the space of two hours. 
The result was, the capture or destruction of all the ships 
of the line of the enemy's squadron, three of them were taken^ 
and the two others, of which one was the admiral's ship L'lm* 
periale of 120 guns, were drawn ashore completely wrecked, 
and afterwards burnt. But as all the ports of the enemy were 
eiosely blockaded, the British fleets met with few qiportuni*- 
ties of acquiring fresh laurels, and the maritime war produc* 
ed few events of importance. 

The changes which took place this year in the Br!tis)i ad? 
ministration, attracted a great part of the public attention. 
The right hon. William Pitt, first lord of the treasury, and 
chancellor of the exchequer, died at his seat at Putney on the 
23d of January, 1806, in the forty-seventh year of his age. He 
had been for some time in a declining state of health, and the 
disastrous issue of the continental confederacy is supposed to ^ 
have preyed on his spirits, and aggravated his disorder. In 
this point of view, he may, therefore, be regarded as a mar* 
t>r to his zeal for the glory of his country, and the indepen* 
dence of Europe. His character is differently pourtrayed by 
different parties, but the impartial historian will confess, that 
he was a man of firm purpose, and disinterested principle. Dur* 
ing an administration of twenty-two years, he was so far from 
having accumulated a fortune, that be was considerably involv- 
ed in debt. If ambition was an ingredient in his character, it 
was the ambition of a great mind. His views were grand and 
extensive, and if many of his plans proved unsuccessful, it 
must be remembered that he was destined to act his part on 
the public theatre at a crisis totally unprecedented, and dt&>, 
cult beyond all example ; and that in an unexplored path, his- 
tory fhmished no facts that could serve him for a guide. If 
he was not free from errors, he was certainly a great man. As 
an orator, he stands almost unrivalled ; as a statesman, his con- 
duct will afford future historians a theme of censure or ap. 
plause ; but in whatever light he is viewed by different parties, 
his name will be celebrated in the annals of Europe. His 
country shewed its respect for his memory by appropriating 
his debts ; and Parliament presented an address to the king, 
praying his majesty to direct^ that the remains of the minis- 
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ter should be interred at the public expense, and that a mo- 
nument should be erected to his memory. 

In consequence of the death of Mr. Pitt, a total change took 
place in the ministry ; Lord Eldon having resigned the seals, 
Mr. Erskine was appointed lord chancellor, and constituted a 
peer of the realm, by the title of Lord Erskine. Lord Grenville 
was appointed first lord of the treasury ; Earl Fiuwilliani, pre- 
sident of the council ; Viscount Sid mouth, lord privy seal ; the 
right hon. C. J, Fox, principal secretary of state for the fo- 
reign department ; Sir T. Vincent and General Wulpolc, under 
secretaries ; Lord Spencer, principal secrctaiy for the home 
department ; and the rij^ht hon. W. Windham for the colojiies. 
Loi^ H. Petty was nominated chancellor of the exchequer. 
The lords of the Admiralty were, the right hon. Chas. Grey, 
first lord ; the others, Sir Philip Stevens, Admiral Markhami 
Sir Charles Pole, Sir H. B. Ncale, Lord Kensington, and Lord 
W. Russel. Earl Moira was appointed master-general of the 
ordnance ; Gen. Fitzpatrick, secretary at war ; and R. B. She- 
ridan, Esq. treasurer of the navy. His grace the Duke of 
Bedford was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and Mr. 
Elliot principal secretary. Lord Ellenborough, lord cliief jus- 
tice of the court of king's bench, was also appointed to a seat 
in the cabinet. An administration, composed of men so cmi- 
nentjy distinguished for talents, integrity, and patriotism, was 
certain of possessing the confidence of the nation. 

The new ministry soon proceeded to business. On the 28th 
of March, the budget was brought forward by the chancellor 
of the exchequer, Lord Heniy Petty. The amount of the 
ways and means was 43,618,472/. and that of the expenditure 
43,630,000/. for Great Britain, exclusive of Ireland. The war 
taxes, amounting to 4,500,000/. were to be greatly increased, 
and a new loan of 1 8,000,000/. was proposed. Mr. Windham 
also brought in a bill for enlisting the regular forces for a term 
of years, instead of for life as had hitherto been the practice, 
and the measure met with almost universal approbation. 

Great Britain, in the mean while, saw the number of her 
enemies increase. On the 30th of January, the king of Prus- 
sia issued a proclamation, signifying his intention of taking 
possession of Hanover, according to a convention cnterf" -- 
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-with tbc French emperor, and on the 28th March) the Prus- 
sian porta were ordered to be shut against the shipping and 
trade of Great Britain. In consequence of these hostile pro* 
ceedings, his Britannic majesty thought it requisite to adopt 
measures of just retaliation. Orders were, therefore, issued 
for the blockade of the Elbe, the Weser, and the Ems, and 
for the capture of Prussian vessels. Soon after these decla- 
rations of hostilities, a great number of Prussian merchant 
ships were brought into the British ports. This war, how- 
ever, between Great Britain and Prussia, produced no consi- 
derable events, and vanished as it were in the more impor- 
tant contest, which soon after took place .between Prussia and 
France. 

The year 1806, will be considered by the philanthropists of 
future ages, as one of the most glorious periods in the history 
of the British empire. The slave trade, curried on to the Afri- 
can coast, had long been a disgrace to the Christian name ; 
but the first public notice that was taken of the affair was in 
1788f when Mr. Wtiberforce introduced it, as a subject of Par- 
liamentary attention.* Pitt, Fox, and several other illustrious 
senators, interested themselves in the business, and in propor- 
tion as the subject was more minutely discussed, the cause of 
the Africans gained ground in almost every succeeding ses- 
sion, till at length, on the 1 1th June, 1806, Mr. Fox had the 
glory of carrying in the house of Commons a resolution for the 
entire abolition of the slave trade.f . This bill, so interesting 
to humanity, was strenuously supported by Mr. Wilberforce, 
and all the members of administration, and carried by a majo- 
rity of 115 against 15. Thus, by the steady perseverence of a . 
few philanthropic individuals, the Parliament and the nation 
were brought over to the interest of the oppressed Africans ; 
and as far at least as Great Britain was concerned, a foul re- 
proach was wiped off from the Christian name. History will 
commemorate the transaction, as one of the most happy and 
glorious events of the auspicious reign of George III, and as 

* For the various steps which led to the abolition of the slave trade, 
vide Clarkson's Hist. AboU 3 vols. 8vo. 

t On the 28th February^ X805, the bill for the abolition was lost by a 
miijohty of seven vdtces. Parliam. Transac. Feb. 18Q5, 
VOL. I. 44 
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one of the most striking traits of British justice and genero- 
sity.* 

This act of national philanthropy, was followed the Tery next 
day by the terminatbn of another affair, which had attractedf 
in no small degree, the public attention. On the 9th of July^ 
the preceding year, Mr. Whiibread had presented at the bar 
of the house of Lords, articles of impeachment against Lord 
Melville, consisting of ten distinct charges of high crimes and 
misdemeanors, respecting the management of the public mo- 
ney. The trial took place in a splendid manner in Westmin- 
ster hall, and after a minute investigation, terminated on the 
12th of June, when bis lordship was acquitted of every one of 
the charges. 

About this time an important acquisition was made by hb 
majesty's forces in a distant part of the globe. Sir Home Pop- 
ham and General Beresford proceeded from the Cape of Good- 
Hope on an expedition against the Spanish settlements in South 
America, and after a long and tedious passage, ariived on. the 
6th of June at the mouth of the River la Plata. The British 
commanders having fixed on Buenos Ayres as the object of 
attack, Sir H. Popham proceeded in the Narcissus to explore 
the river, with the different situations on its banks, and to col* 
lect information relative to the strength of the enemy. After 
a most difficult progress up the river, the squadron came to 
an anchor at the point of Quilmay, twelve miles from Boenoa 
Ayres. S^r H. Popham brought the ships as near as possible 
to the shore, and in the course of the afternoon and night of 
the 25th June, the troops effected a lading without opposi- 
tion ; although a body of the enemy, consisting of about 2000 
men, chiefly cavalry, was posted at the village of Reduction^ 
at the distance of about two miles directly in front of the place 
of disembarkation. About eleven o'clock the next morning, 
the British troops began to move across a swampy flat towards 
the Spaniards, who were drawn up on the brow of a hill, on 
which was situated the village of Reduction, covering their 
right flank. Having with some difficulty crossed the swamp, 
they found themselves within the range of the enemy's guns^ 

* Mr. Granville Sharpe, was the first person in England that stood for- 
ward as the avowed protector of the Africans. Vide Ciarksoo's Hist. 
Abolition of th^«|ave trade, vol. 1. 65 to 79. 
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which opened on them a well directed fire ; but the rapidity 
with which they advanced, prevented them from receiving 
much injury. The English gained the brow of the hill, and 
commencing a fire of small arms, caused the enemy to retire 
with ptecipiiation. After having halted about two hours, and in 
order to make arrangements for carrying with them their can- 
non, which they bad left behind in the bog, as well as four 
field pieces and a tumbril taken from the enemy, they march- 
ed forward, but were too late to prevent the destruction of the 
bridge over the Rio Chuelo, a river which they had to cross 
about three miles from Buenos Ayres.* The British troopS) 
however, by means of boats and rafts, effected the passage of 
the river in the face of 2000 provincial troops, who made only 
a feeble opposition. On tjjc 28th of July, when the greatest 
part of the army had got over the river, General Beresford, 
having learned that most of the Spanish troops had abandoned 
the city, sent a summons to the governor, who immediately 
agreed to a capitulation, of which the principal articles were^ 
'security to rehgion, and to the persons and property of the in- 
habitants. The public treasure taken at Buenos Ayres, amount- 
ed to 1,291,323 dollars. The loss of the English in this expe- 
dition was inconsiderable. Maldonado soon after surrendered 
to the British arms. 

An unexpected turn of affairs,' however, soon deprived the 
British empircf of this important acquisition. Pueridon, one 
of the citizens of Buenos Ayrea, had the address to excite the 
people to a general insurrection. The town furnished about 
10,000 men variously armed, and almost the same number was 
collected in the country. Liniers, a French officer in the Spa* 
nish service, was extrentely active in this affair, and brought 
a body of troops from Colonia. The people occupied the tops 
of the houses and churches, and commanded not only the great 
square, but also the castle. General Bereaford, therefore, find- 
ing it impossible to resist an armed multitude possessing so 
great advantages, surrendered on the 12th of August, on con- 
dition that the garrison, after marching out with the honours 
o£ war, should be sent to England and exchanged ; but the 

* The Rio Chuelo ts about thirty yards wide. General Beresford's des- 
patches, July 2d, 1806. 
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Spaniards violated the capitulation, and marched the Britisli 
troops into the country. 

Amidst the operations of war, the public began to entertain 
some hopes of peace. A singular circumstance had opened 
the way to a negotiation, which was carried on during the 
greatest part of the year. In the month of February a French- 
man, who called himself Guillet do la Ge^Tilliere, and said he 
had lately come from Paris, requested an audience of Mr. Fox. 
The minister having received him in his closet, the stranger 
communicated to him a project for the assassination of the 
French Emperor^and informed him that a house hadbecn hired 
for this purpose at Passy, from which the design migUt be car- 
ried into execution with certainty and without risk. But he 
soon discovered that the British ffovernment, in aitaeking its 
enemies, would never descend to the use of means so disho- 
nourable as those of private assassination. The magnaniiviouft 
sou! of Mr. Fox, shrunk with horror from the proposal. He 
instantly dismissed the stranger, giving orders at the same 
time to the police officer* by whom he was accompanied, td 
detain him till the French government had time to take pre- 
cautions against his attempts, and afterwards to send him out 
of the kingdom. He then despatched a letter to M. Talley- 
rand, in which he informed that minister of ^lis extraordinary 
affair.* # The emperor of the French, after perusing the let- 
ter said, " I recognise here the principles of honour and vir- 
tue, by which Mr. Fox has ever been actuated." And shortly 
after, in a speech to the legislative body, he expressed ^ de- 
sire of making peace with England. Several commuoications 
between Mr. Fox and M. Talleyrand passed on the subject; 
and the Earl of Yarmouth was sent, to Paris in quality of mi- 
nister plenipotentiary from his Britannic majesty. At bis 
lordship's first interview with M. Talleyrand, that ftiinister 
proposed, as the basis of the treaty, the recognition of the 
French emperor, and of the different branches of his familfi 
tlie restoration of Hanover to tiic king of Great Britain, and 
the " uti possidetis" in regard to all other territorial posses- 
sions.! But the French government soon receded from its 

• Vide Mr. Fox's letter to M. Talleyrand, Feb. 20th, 1806. 
t Lord Yarmouth's letter to Mr. Fox, June 13, 1806 ~The "uti pos- 
sidetis" imports, that each party should retain what he held in possession. 
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own proposals, and insisted on the cession of Sicily. The ne- 
gotiations, wh;ch, en the part of Great Britain, were conduct- 
ed by the Earls of Yarmouth and Lauderdale, continued the 
space of six months, during which time the French ministers 
consuntly employed a species of diplomatic chicanery, but 
little consistent with their pacific professions, and wer^ con* 
tinuany increasing their demands, while the British govern- 
ment invariably adhered to the original basis.* Under these 
circumstances, it is no wonder that the negotiation broke oiT. 
In the beginning of the month of October, Lord Lauderdale, 
seeing no hopes of concluding an equitable and honourable 
peace, demanded his passports and returned to England. 

A few days before the negotititions broke off, at the critical 
' moment, on which the destinies of Europe seemed to be sus- 
pended, that comsummate orator, statesman, and patriot, Mr. 
Fox, made his exit from this earthly stage, on which he. had 
shone so long and with so distinguished lustre. A dropsical ' 
disorder had announced his approaching dissolution ; and he, 
expired, without pain and almost without a struggle, on the 
15th of September, 1806, in the fifty-ninth year of his age. 
His political opinions, in regard to the French revolution, have 
been, with some, the subject of severe censure, and with others 
of unqualified applause. His oratorial abilities, however, were 
an honour to the British senate ; and his' patriotism has sel- 
dom been called in question. When party spirit shall have 
disappeared, in the lapse of time, future ages will revere his 
talents, and do justice to his memory, but will seldom pro- 
duce his equal. 

The commencement of the year 1807, was distinguished by 
an enterprise, which reflected great honour on the British 
arm^ in South America, and in some degree compensated 
the loss of Buenos Ay res.- A reinforcement of ti*oops from 
the Cape of Good Hope having arrived at Maldonado, Brig. 
Gen. Achmuty and Rear-Admiral Sterling resolved to attack 
the important fortress and City of Monte Video. On the 1 8th 
of Januaiy, the Bntish troops effected a landing, about nine 

• Vide communications of the Earls of Yarmouth and Lauderdale with 
M. Talleyrand, General Clarke, and M. Champigny, from .Tunc 13, to 
October 6, 1806. 
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miles from the town, without meeting with any opposLtion 
from the Spaniards, who were in great force, wiih ariillery, 
on the beightSr On the following day they be|^an to move to- 
wards Monte Video; and Brigadier-general Lumleyi who 
commanded the right column, was soon opposed by a corps of 
about 4000 of the enemyt who, having occupied two heights 
on his front and his right, poured on the English a heaVy fire 
of round and grape shot. The light battalion under Lieute- 
nant-colonel Brownrigg, dispersed, by a vigorous charge, the 
opposing corps of tl)c enemy; and those on the flanks not 
waiting a similar attack immediately retreated, and suffer- 
ed the British ai*my to take a position within two miles of the 
citadel. On the next morning, the 20th of January, the Spa- 
niards made a sortie from the town, and attacked the English 
with their whole force, consisting of about 6000 men and se- 
veral pieces of artillery. They advanced in two columns, the ^ 
right consisting of cavalry, the left of infantry ; ihe former at- 
tempted to turn the left flank of the British army ; the latter 
attacked the left of the line. The infantry maintained a gal- 
lant contest, but was at last driven back to the town. The ca- 
valry then retired without coming to action. In this engage- 
ment the enemy lost between 300 and 400 killed, and about as 
many prisoners : the number of their wounded was not known, 
as most of them got into the town. The loss of the English 
was comparatively small ; but the consequences of the action 
were of great importance to their future operations, as many 
of the armed inhabitants of the country dispersed and retired 
to their villages. 

The fortifications of Monte Video were much stronger, and 
the garrison more determined for resistance, than the British 
general had been led to believe. The works were respecta- 
ble, mounting 160 pieces of cannon, and they were ably de- 
fended. As the shallowness, of the water prevented the ship- 
ping from approaching near enough to produce any effect by 
their fire. Admiral Sterling disposed the squadron in the most 
advantageous manner for the blockade of the harbour, and 
confined his attention to the forwarding of the siege, by land- 
ing guns from the line of battle ships, with ammunition, stores, 
provisions, and every thing requisite for the operations of the 
land forces. Eight, hundred seamen and royal marines, under 
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the command of Captain Donelly, were landed to act with the 
troops, and not less than 1400 seamen were almost daily on 
shore, employed on different services. 

On the 25th of January, the siege was regularly formed and 
the batteries were opened. On the 2d of February a practi- 
cable breach was effected, although a heavy fire had been in- 
cessantly kept up from the town, during the whole time of. 
the siege. A summons was sent to the governor, and no an- 
swer being returned, the British general issued orders for the 
assault to be made the next morning. At the appointed hour 
the troops advanced towards the breach, and a heavy fire open- 
ed on them from the garrison. But the extreme darkness of 
the morning unfortunately caused the head of the columri to 
miss the breach, which the enemy, during the night, had afio 
closely barricadoed with hides as to render it almost impracti- 
cable. The assailants^ therefore, remained exposed to a heavy 
fire for a quarter of an hour, when the breach was discovered 
by Captain Renny, of the light infantry, who gallantly fell in 
mounting It.* The troops, however, forced their way into the 
lown.t Artillery was placed at the head of the streets, aiid 
for a short time the fire was destructive. But the English 
advancing in all directions, cleared the streets with their ba- 
yonets, seized the batteries, and overturned the cannon. At 
day break they were in possession of every thing except the 
citadel, which soon after surrendered. The loss sustained by 
the British troops in this important expedition, amounted to 
no more than 518, in killed, wounded, and missing; but in 
this number were many valuable ofiicers. During the siege^ 
the loss, undeed, was trifling, although the enemy's fire, of 
shot and shells, was heavy and incessant : the greatest num- 
ber fell in the assnult. On the side of the Spaniards the loss 
was very considerable, amounted to 1 300 killed and wound- 
ed ; and the Governor Don Pasquil Ruis Huidebro, with up- 
wards of 2000 officers and privates, were made prisoners. 
About 1500 secreted themselves in the town, or escaped in 

• The 40th regiment under Colonel Browne, passed twice through the 
fire of tt|e enemy's batteries before the breach was discovered. General 
Auchmuty's despatches, Feb. 6, 1807. 

t The 87th regiment entered the town by scaling the wall, near the 
north gate. Ibid despatches, Feb. 6, 1807. 
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boats, as the Briiish squadron, notwithstanding its disposition 
for that purpose, had found it impossible to complete the 
. blockade of the harbour.* 

In consequence of the war between Russia and France, the 
Ottoman Porte, which, by the intrigues of Sebastiani, the 
French agent at Constantinople, had been induced to engage 
on a quarrel with .the court of St. Petersburg, was eventually 
drawn into a war with Great Britain. Thb state of affairs 
induced Admiral Duckworth to proceed, with the squadron 
\inder his command, to the Turkish capital, in order to awe 
the divan into an equitable peace. On the 19th of February, 
the passage of the Dardanelles was effected. The British 
squadron passed the outer castles without having returned a 
shot to their fire, which did little injury. But no sooner had 
the ships entered the narrow passage of Sestos and Abidos, 
than both the castles opened their fire as they passed in suc- 
cession. The British squadron, however, made so spirited a 
return as greatly to diminish the force of their fire, and ren- 
der its effects on the stemmost ships less severe. Having 
passed the castles, Sir Sidney Smith attacked a small Turkish. 
squadron, lying at anchor near Point Pesquies. The effects 
of his fire was such, that in half an hour the Turks cut their 
cables in order to run them on shore. One corvette and a 
gun boat was taken, and the rest, consbtlng.of one ship of 64 
guns, four frigates, two corvettes, one brig, and two gun boats, 
were burned. Capt. Nichols also, with another division, took 
possession of the thirty gun battery at the Point. On the 20tb, 
the squadron came to an anchor near Prince's Island, about 
eight miles from Constantinople. Capt. Capel was then des- 
patched in the Endimion, to anchor near the capital, in order 
to convey. the ambassador's despatches to the Porte, by a flag 
of truce ; but he found it impracticable to approach within 
four miles. On the 2 1st, a minister came on board from th 
Porte, from whose expressions it appeared, that the sultan was 
not averse to peace, but that the populace of Constantinople, 
which was greatly exasperated against the English, overawed 
the measures of the court. Negotiations were carried on for 
the space of ten days without producing any effect ; but the 

• Compare General Auchmuty's despatches, Feb. 6, with Admiral 
Stirling's despatches, Tcb. 8, 1807. 
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squadron found it impracticable to commence offensive ope- 
rations against Constantinople, as the strength of the current 
from the Bosphorus, was such as absolutely prevented an ap- 
proach to the city, without a commanding breeze, which never 
occurred during that period. Being convinced that it was 
impossible to make any impression, aa the whole coast pre- 
sented a formidabli*. line of batteries, and twelve Turkish line 
of battle ships, with nine frigates, were in apparent readiness 
and full of troops, while no less than 200,000 were said to be 
collected in Constantinople, the British admiral thought it ad* 
viseable to repass the Dardanelles, Jiaving first offered battle 
to the Turkish fleet. The increased opposition at the Darda- 
nelles, on^their return, shewed the prudence of the^measure, 
as the Turks had been unceasingly occupied in adding to the 
number of their forts and batteries. The two inner castles 
poured a most tremendous fire on the squadron, and some of 
their stone shot were not less than 800 weight. On the 2d of 
Marcht however, the passage was effected, although not with- 
out a considerable loss of men as well as damage to the ships. 

Soon afce ■ this transaction a British force, under Major-ge- 
neral Prase r, being detached from Messina by General Fox, 
to make an attempt on Alexandria, took posse ssipn of that city 
on the%)th of March, by capitulation, and with an inconside- 
rable loss. But this expedition soon after met with a reverse. 
On the 21st of April, the British troops having made an attack 
on Rosetta, and being deceived in regard to the co-operation of 
the Mamalukes, which they liad expected, were overwhelmed 
by the superior numbers of the enemy, and obliged to retire, 
with a vety considerable loss. 

During these transactions abroad, the change of the minis- 
try at home attracted the national attention. The ministers 
being desirous of effecting the emancipation of the Irish Ca- 
tholics, which was one of the favourite measures of those emi- 
nent statesmen, Pitt and Fox, imagined that they had carried 
their point ; when certain doubts arising concerning its pro- 
priety, as well as its compatibility with the coronation oath, 
affairs took a different turn. His majesty, on the 24th of 
March, dismissed his ministers ; and, in order to collect the 
sense of the nation, resolved to call a new Parliament. The 
present- period appears to be considered as an improper time 
VOL. I. 45 
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for promoting a measure, which may be considered in so many 
and so diiTerent points of view ; but every wellwisher to his 
country may join in the wish, that circumstances could, with- 
out endangering our excellent constitution in church and &tate» 
allow to every religious persuasion equal privileges. It would 
surely be an important political acquisition to increase the 
strength of the British empire, by securing the loyalty of near- 
ly four million of subjects, and make a great addition to the 
national defence, by giving full scope to merit. 

The month of July, this year, was fatally distinguished by 
the disasters which attended the Bntish arms in South Ame- 
rica. An expedition, under the command of General White- 
lock and Admiral Murray, sailed from Monte Vid^ in order 
to attempt the reduction of Buenos Ay res. On the 28th of 
June, the troops were disembarked, without opposition! at the 
Ensinada de Barragon, about thirty miles to the east of the 
city. The number of troops employed in this expedition was 
7822, exclusive of 200 seamen.* After a fatiguing march 
across swampy grounds, the army reached the village of Re- 
duction, and from thence the right wing, commanded by Ma- 
jor-general Gower, proceeding immediately to the Rio Cbuelo, 
passed that river, and defeated a corps of the enemy. On the 
following day, General Whitelock came up with, (he mun 
body ; and the line being formed, the city was nearly invest- 
ed. The town and suburbs of Buenos Ay res, are divided into 
squares of 140 yards each side ; and it was known to the Bri- 
tish army, that the enemy intended to occupy the fiat roofs of 
the houses. The plan of attack was, that the different divi- 
sions of the army should march up the streets with their arras 
unloaded, until they arrived at the positions assigned 4o each 
corps. In conformity to this arrangement, on the 5th July 
the different columns advanced, under a heavy fire from the 
tops and windows of the houses, the doors of which were 
strongly barricaded. The streets were also intersected by 
deep ditches, in the inside of which cannon were planted, 
pouring showers of grape-shot on the assailants. In defiance, 
however, of this opposition, Brigadier-generals Sir S. Ach- 
muty and the honourable W. Lumley reached the places of 

* Lieut Col. Bradford's Examination on General Whitelock't Trial. 
Sixteenth Day. 
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their destination, but hot without great loss. Brigadier-gene 
ral Crauford, with his division, after encountering unparallel- 
ed diflficulties with the greatest intrepidity, was at last obliged 
to take possession of a convent, where he defended himself 
till the enemy, bringing cannon in order to force the gates, he 
found it necessary to suiTender. In the evening, however, the 
£nglish remained in possession of the Plaza de Toros, and 
the Residentta ; but in the morning of the 6ih, General Li- 
niers, the governor, addressed to General Whiiclock a lettei', 
intimatjbg that, from the exasperated state of the inhabitants, 
he coul^Jkt answer for the safety of the British prisoners, of 
whom great numbers were in the hands of the enemy.* In 
consequence of this state of affairs, a treaty was concluded, the 
principal articles of which were, that a general restitution of 
•prisoners, on both sides, should take place : that ten days should 
be allowed for the re -embarkation of the army to pass to the 
north side of the river ; and that, in the space of two months, 
the troops of his Britannic majesty should evacuate Monte 
Video, and all their possessions on the Rio de La P!ata.t Thus 
ended this disastrous enterprise, in which the loss of the Bri- 
tish army amounted to near 3,iOO men killed, wounded, and 
missing. General Whitelock was afterwards tried for his con- 
duct, in not being sufficiently active in supporting the columns, 
and deprived of the office which he held in the army. 

On the 5th of July, despatches from Admiral Berkeley an- 
nounced the action which took place between the Leopard and 
the American frigate, the Chesapeake, which has been one of 
the great sources of the misunderstanding which has since 
subsisted between the United States and Great Britain. The 
affair originated from the Chesapeake having on board some 
deserters from the British service, and refusing to the captain 
of the Leopard the liberty of search, a privilege not refused 
to the Americans in similar cases. Aftef the second broad- 

* The turbulence of the people, and their avert k>n to the English was 
80 great, as scarcely to be restrained by the Spanish ofEcer8.^General 
Whitelock's Trial Captain Foster's Cross-examination ; 27th day of 
the trial. 

t It appears, that if General Liniers had given up the place, the whole 
British force would not have been sufficient to control the mass of armed 
inhabitants.— General Whitelock's Trial ; 16th day ; General Gower's 
Examination. 
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side the Chesapeake struck ; and, on exatniiiatioiit ^e deser- 
ters were found. This action was immediately followed by 
a proclamation from the President, JefTersou, prohibiting all 
intercourse between the people of the United States and any 
armed' vessels belonging to Great Britain. 

In the mean while, from the disastrous state of afFoirs oo 
the continent, and the peace concluded at Tilsit between Rus- 
sia, Prussia, and France, which had nearly effected the total 
exclusion of British commerce from the whole continent, go- 
vernment was obliged to adopt vigorous and extraordinary 
measures. Denmark, from her situation and relatii^fRrcum- 
stances, could scarcely be expected long to preserve her neu- 
trality ; and, as the maritime preparations then cariying on in 
her ports, and the accumulation of warlike and naval stores in 
her arsenals, indicated her intention of taking a part in the wafy 
the British government considered it as highly expedient to 
prevent the Danish navy from falling into the hands of the 
French emperor. A negotiation was therefore attempted. 
His Britannic majesty proposed, that the Danish fleet should 
be deposited in one of his ports till the return of peace, and 
theif be restored in the same condition and state of equipment 
as when placed under his protection. In order to be prcpar. 
ed for every emergency, it was, therefore, judged expedient 
to send such a fleet and army as might be able, either to pro- 
tect the court of Copenhagen from the resentment of FraiKC 
in case of compliance* or to seize the Danish navy in case of 
its refusal. The British fleet was commanded by Admiral 
Gambler, and the land forces by General Lord Cathcart. On 
the 1 2th of August the expedition passed the Sound ; and, on 
the 1 6th, the troops disembarked, without opposition, at Wil- 
beck, a village about midway between Elsineur and Copenha- 
gen. As the court of Denmark refused to treat on amicable 
terms, the British conimaivders immediately issued a procla- 
mation, announcing to the inhabitants the motives of their ar- 
rivals and intimating, at the same time, that it was not yet too 
late to come to a peaceable accommodation. After thiS) the 
army proceeded towards the capital. In its march, several 
advantages were gained over the Danish troops, especially by 
General Sir Arthur WcUesley, who, in one action, took about 
sixty officers and 1,000 men prisoners, the Danes having lost 



a considerable number in killed and wounded.* The army 
having luke!) its positiont and completely invested Copenha- 
gen, the city was summoned, but without effect. On the 2d 
of September, the bombardment, both from the land batte* 
ries and bomb vessels, commenced, and continued with more 
or less vigour till the evening of the 5th, when an armistice 
WHS demanded in order to adjust the articles of capitulation ; 
and, on the 8th, the Danish capital surrendered. The princL* 
pal conditions were, that the ships of war of every description 
with the naval stores, should be delivered into the charge of 
such pei-sons as should be app<Hnied by the commanders of 
hih Britannic majesty's forces, that, from the date of t>ie capitu- 
lation, hostilities should cease throughout the island of Zei^- 
land<. and that, within the course of six weeks, the British troops 
should evacuate the country. Thus the way was still left 
open to peaceable arrangements, which, however, were pre- 
vented by a declat^ition of war issued by the Danish govern- 
ment against England. The loss of the Danes, in this attack 
on Copenhagen, amounted to above 6,000 killed and wounded, 
and about 3^000 were made prisoners. The number of hou- 
ses destroyed by the bombardment was estimated at 400-, and 
about 1500 of the inhabitants are said to bi^e perished. 

The ports of the continent being shut against the ships and 
manufactures of Great Britain, the famous orders in council 
were issued in the month of November, declaring the ports of 
France and her allies to be in a state of blockade, and all trade 
in the produce or manufactures of such countries and their 
colonies illegal, and the vessels carrying it on to be deemed 
lawful prizes, except under certain conditions specified in the 
orders. In the mean while, the aspect of the political world, 
threatened the extinction of commerce; but, while Great Bri- 
tain was excluded frona the ports of Europe, she saw new re- 
sources opened in Aiyrica; and although the arms of France 
excluded her merchants from Portugal, the migration of the 
Portuguese court to Rio de Janeiro, afforded them an imme- 
diate intercourse with BrazlLf And on the 24th of Decem- 

• Gen. Wellesley's Despatch to Gen. Cathcart, Aug. 29, 180/. 

f The probability, as well as the propriety of this event, was clearly 
pointed out by Itie author, years ago, in Iri^ " Political Aspect of Europe." 
JLondon. 
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ber^ the island of Msdetra was provisionally surreDdered to bis 
Britannic majesty. In the same monthi the Danish islands of 
St. Thomas, St. John, and Santa Cruz, were taken possession 
of, without opposition, by Admiral Cocbraine and General 
Bowyer, commanders-in-chief of his majesty's land and sea for> 
ces in that quarter. 

The year 1808 contimied to develope the consequences of 
the peace of Tilsit, and of the asceodenoy wiiich France bad 
by that treaty acquired over the continent. Declarations of 
war were issued by Russia and Denmark against Sweden ; and 
Great Britain generously granted to his Swedish majesty a 
subsidy of 100,000/. per month, to enable him to defend bis 
dominions, and counteract the hostility of the other two nor- 
thern powers. Early in the year, however, ^be British troopa 
were obliged to evacuate Scylk, the only fortress which they 
had hitherto held in Calabria. His Sicilian majesty's garrison 
at Reggio having surrendered oo the 3d of February, the whole 
force of the French, under General Reignier, was directed 
against Scylla. The British troops, however, evacuated the 
place with a trifling loss, and retired to Messina. On tlie 2d 
of March, the island of Mariegalante surrendered at discre-K 
tion to a small British forpe commanded by Captain Pigot. 

The revolutions which had recently uken place in Spain' 
opened to Great Britain a new and important scene of action. 
Both the kings of Spain, Charles IV. and Ferdinand VII. hav- 
ing been obliged to resign the crown to the disposal of die 
French Emperor, the Spanish nation, justly considering these 
abdications as the effect of compulsion, the different provinces 
of the kingdom took arms, and began to organize a general 
revolt against the tyranny of France.* A general assembly 
of the province of Asturias, sent Viscount Materosa, a noble- 
man of great influence in the country, tod Don Diego de La 
Vega, an officer in the navy, as deputiea^to request the assist- 
ance of England, with full powers to conclude a treaty with 
the Biitish government. Soon after their arrival, cabinet coun- 
cils were held, and government came to a determination to 
support the patriots of Spain. The enthusiastic ardour of in- 
dependence was communicated from Spain to Portugal, where 
the people every where took arms ; and the French were cx- 

• See Hist. View of Spain ; ch. 3. of that article. 
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pelled from Oporto, CoiQibray and several other important posi- 
tions. On the 13th of July, a force of about 13,000 men, under 
General Wellealey) was sent to act in Spain or Portugal, as 
exigences might require ; and soon after another armament of 
above 14,000 men, under General fiurrard, sailed for thef same 
destination. Not less than 90,000 stabd of arms, from tlie tow- 
er, were ordered to be shipped for the use of the insurgents, 
and eveiy possible step was taken for affording them the moat 

' effectire aid. These measures of government met with uni- 
versal approbation : the cause of th^ Spanish and Portuguese' 
patriots became extremely popular ; and the whole British na- 
tion appeared to unite in wishes for their success. About the 

' middle of August, an event of great importance to Spain was 
brought about through the medium of the British fleet. A ne- 
gotiation having been entered into between their general the 
Marquis de Solano, and Admiral Keats, 10,000 Spanish troops 
were rescued from the power of Buonaparte. Of the^ troops, 
80t)0 were stationed in the island of Funen, belonging to Den- 
mark. These patriotic Spaniards, having seized the vessels 
and small craft in the island, without any opposition from the 
Danish soldiers, conveyed themselves to the island of Lange- 
land, where they were joined by 2000 more of their country^. 
men. Here they remained, under the protection of the Bri- 
tish fleet, till transports could be provided for their conveyance 
to Spain, to join their brethren in arms. 

The British army, under General Wellesley, landed in Por- 
tug^, where it had not been long before its prowess was put 
to a trial. General Laborde, with a corps of about 6000 men, 
of which 500 were cavalry, and five pieces of cannon, being 
strongly posted on the heights of Roleire, the British general 
resolved to attack his position. On the 17th August, the ar^ 
my advanced in three columns, and an obstinate action ensued. 
The enemy's positions were formidable and ably defended ; 
but the attack was conducted with so great spirit and vigour, 
by Major-general Spencer, Major-general Ferguson, Major- 
general Hill, Brigadier.generals Nightingale, Fane, and Ci-au- 
ford, that victory soon declared in favour of the English and 
Portuguese. The loss of the British troops amounted to 482, 
in killed, wounded, and missing, including 28 officers, of whom 
four were killed. The enemy lost 1500 men, and three pieces 
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of cannon. This action was followed by another still more de* 
cisive. On the 2tst August, the British;,! roops were attack- 
ed in their position at Vimiera, by the whole of the French ar. 
my, consisting of 14,000 men, commanded by General Junot 
in person. But th& above-named officers, who had so ably con- 
ducted the recent attack at Roleire, displayed equal bravery in 
sustaining those of the enemy at Vimiera. Brigadier-general 
Anstruther, who had landed since the former action, also dis- 
tinguished himself in this affair. The victory was l>rarely 
contested ; but although not more than one-half of the British 
army was actually engaged, the French were totally defe<ited» 
with the loss of about 3,500 men, killed, wounded, and prison- 
ers, thirteen pieces of cannon, twenty-three waggons with pow- 
der, shells, stores of every description, and 20,000lbs. of moa- 
ket ammunition, also fell into the hands of the victor.* One 
general officer, Benier, was made prisoner, and another was 
found among the slain. Thus, at the very outset of the cam- 
paign in Portugal, the French suffered such a defeat as could 
not fail to dissipate that pleasing delusion, a confidence of their 
own superiority. The British army, and its able commander* 
covered themselves with glory : the soldiers fought with a stea- 
dy and persevering courage, and the officers displayed an equal 
degree of intrepidity and skill. General Ferguson was con- 
spicuous for his usual bravery, and Captain Mellish, his aid- 
de-camp, proved himself an active and able officer. 

The day after this brilliant victory, General Dalrymple, who 
had newly landed, took the command of the army, and a sus- 
pension of arms was immediately agreed on, A definitive trea- 
ty was concluded on tlie 30th of August, by which the French 
were to evacuate Portugal, on condition that they should not 
be considered as prisoners, nor be restricted from serving; 
and that they should carry off all their arms, ammunition, mi- 
litary chest, artillery carriages, horses and baggage, and be 
conveyed to France by tl)e British government. The Rus- 
sian fleet in the Tagus, consisting of nine sail of the line and 
a frigate, were surrendered to Great Britain as a deposit, to be 
restored six months after the conclusion of a peace. The rea- 
sons asi^gned for granting such terms to the enemy, were the 
means which he had of protracting his defence, and the value 
of time at tliat season of the year. 

• General Welleslcy's despatches, Aug. 21. 
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PreMAt tftale, pcAitical and moni1.^.Religion.^Hier&rchy....Con8tttution.«M 
Anny..«N«7y .«.ReTenue,...PoUtical Relation8.^.MifMifacture8 and Com- 
merce..^ Arts and Scienees....Lan£^ge and Ltterature...£ducatioa»... 
Umvenitie8..«Population...Manner8, Customs, and national Character* 

Religion."] — Of the ancient religions of our British and Sax- 
on ancestors, we have, in our historical compendium, exhibit* 
ed as distinct a view as antiquarian research can discover. 
That Christianity soon made its way into this island, is certain ; 
but, if we explode the traditionary legends of Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, and others of a similar nature, authentic history fur- 
nishes no documents that can enable us to fix the precise epoch 
of this happy event. The success of the Roman arms, unit- 
ing so many nations in one vast empire, widely diffusing one 
common language, and illuminating the minds, as well as re- 
fining the manners, of numerous barbarian tribes, appears to 
have been one of the means employed by Divine Providence 
for the propagation of Christianity. These conquerors settled 
in Britain soon after the Christian sera ; and it id well known 
that, at an early period, there were many Christian officers and 
soldiers inthe Roman legions. In the year IB2, there was» 
according to Archbishop Usher, a seminary of learning for 
providing the British churches with proper teachers; aiid^ 
from that time, it appears that Christianity made a gradual 
progress in this island. The most conspicuous revolutions in 
the religion of this nation, have been already remarked, which 
it is unnecessary to repeat ; and, therefore, it suffices xp ob- 
serve, that in the reign of Edward III. John WicklifTe, rector 
of Lutterworth in Leicestershire, who had been educated at 
Oxford, was the first person in England who publicly called 
in question the doctrines and opinions, which had,dufing many 
centuries, been current among Christians. 

The creed of the church of England is so clearly explain- 
ed, in the thirty -nine articles, as to render it unnecessary to 
«ay any thing on that subject ; and, therefore, we shall confine 
VOL. I. 46 
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our observations solely to the mode of its regulation and go- 
vernment* 

Supreme Aea(i.]-»The king is the^ supreme head of the 
church of England ; but this title does not convey any spiritual 
meaning, being only expressive of the regal power to preserve 
its unity, to support its rights, to dispose of its temporalities^ 
and to regulate its whole internal oeconomy ; for the kings of 
England never intermeddle in theological disputes. 

Hierarchy.'] — The church of England is governed, under the 
sovereign, by two^irchbishops and twenty-five bishops ; amon^ 
whom the Bishop of Sodor and Man, not possessing any Eng- 
lish barony, has not a seat in the House of Peers. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is styled Primate of England, and takes 
the precedency before all persons in the kingdom, except the 
royal family. He is also enabled to hold ecclesiastical courts^ 
on such affairs as were formerly cognizable in the court of 
Rome, so far as is consistent with the law of God and the royal 
prerogative, and possesses several other extensive powers. His 
suffragans are the Bishops of London, Winchester, Ely, Lin- 
coln, Rochester, Litchfield and Coventry, Hereford, Worcester, 
Bath and Wells, Salisbury, Exeter, Chichester,'Norwich, Glou- 
cester, Oxford, Pejserborough, Bristol, and, in Wales, St. Da- 
vids, Landaff, St. Asaph, and Bangor. The archbishoprick of 
York comprises all the other dioceses ; and the archbishop pre- 
cedes all the dukes, except those of the blood-royal, and all the 
officers of state, except the Lord Chancellor. Each of those 
metropolitans has also his own particular diocese ; and, except 
on extraordihary occasions, seldom interferes in any other. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury is styled the primate of all England^ 
and the Archbishop of York, Primate of England. They are 
both addressed by the title of" Your Grace.'* The archbishops, 
as well as the bishops, are appointed by the king. When a 
vacancy happens in an episcopal see, the dean and chapter ap- 
ply to the king : and his majesty returns a cong6 d'elire, nomi- 
nating the person to be chosen,* who is then elected by the 
chapter of prebendaries summoned by the dean. The solem- 
nity is then completed by the royal assent under the great seal, 
and by the confirmation and consecration performed by the me- 

* BIackstone» book I. chap. 11. 
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trDpolItan, or in his name. On the noniinatioD of an archbishopy 
the king appoints four or more bishops to officiate at the con- 
firmation. ^ 

The bishops are styled " right reverend fathers in God,'* 
and addressed by the title of" your Lordship." They are peers 
of the realm, and have the precedence of all temporal barons. 
The administering of confirmation, the ordination of priests and 
deacons, and the dedication of churches and burial grounds, 
belong to their office. Their jurisdiction relates to the pro- 
bation of wills, the administration of the goods of those who die 
intestate, the collation of benefices and institutions to livings. 
They are to defend the liberties of the church ; and, once in 
three years, to visit their dioceses. The conduct of the paro- 
chial clergy also falls under their animadversion. 

The prebendaries are so called from the prebend, or *< pars 
prebenda," the portion of land allotted to them, and, with the 
dean, anciently styled Decanus, because he presided over ten 
canons, form a college, or corporation, attached to each cathe- 
ilral. At the reformation, most of their salaries were convert- 
ed into money ; but those of Durham preserved their ancient 
portions of land, which are now exceedingly increased in value. 

The next order of clergy is that of archdeacons, about sixty 
in number ; whose office is to inspect, at certain periods^ the 
state of the churches. 

The lowest order is that of the deacons ; whose office former- 
ly was to superintend the affairs of the poor, the donations to 
the church being in the primitive times divided into three por- 
tions, one for the relief of the poor, another for the repairs of 
the places of divine worship, and the third for the use of the 
clergy. At present, the deacon's office is to read in the church, 
to administer baptism, &c. but not the communion. The age 
which qualifies a person for receiving deacon's orders is twen- 
ty-one ; for those of a priest twenty-four ; and thirty is that re- 
quired for the episcopal dignity. 

The parochial clergy are rectors, vicars, and curates. If the 
great tythes of the parish be entire, the priest is styled rec- 
tor ; but if they be impropriated, he is called the vicar. Cures 
are clergymen, appointed to officiate for others. The clergy 

Chamb. 69. 
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in geneial enjoy some peculiar privileges. Their goods are 
free from toll in fairs and markets, and they are exempted 
from all offices civil and militaiy, &c. Many other MTticulara 
relative to the church might be added i but the vie^- which is 
here exhibited of its hierarchy, and of the mode of i^ govern- 
ment, appears sufficiently distinct. The convocation, or na- 
tional synod, consisting of the two metropolitans and the 
bii^hops, with a lower house of 1^0 members, continuea to 
meet ; but has not, since the reign of Queen Anne, sat any 
great length of time to deliberate. 

The distinguishing characterise of the church of England 
is moderation ; and its clergy, from the highest to the lowest 
orders, are more tolerant in their principles than those of most 
other national establishments. In times of confusion, of diffi- 
culty, and danger, occasioned by religious fanaticism and into- 
lerant zeal, each party, however averse to attack, was obliged 
to stand'on the ground of defence. 

The name of dissenters, although properly applicable to all 
who differ in tenets or forms from the established church, is in 
general restricted to the Presbyterians and the Independents. 
The other principal classes of dissenters are the Roman Ca- 
tholics, the Quakefs, the Baptists, the Swedenburgians, and 
the Unitarians ; for the Methodists, generally speaking, not se- 
parating from the communion of the church, cannot perhaps be 
deemed dissenters. The Roman Catholics are, in some par- 
ticular places, pretty numerous ; but bear a much less propor- 
tion to the whole population of the kingdom, than some other 
descriptions* of nonconformists. There are, however, among 
them, many families of distinction, and others in opulent cir- 
cumstances. We have already remarked, that the circum- 
stances of the times following the reformation, had rendered 
it necessary to enact against them such penal laws as, in this 
enlightened age, when the causes from which they originated 
had ceased to exist, were severely condemned by all liberal 
minded Protestants, and consequently attracted the attention of 
Parliament, which, in spite of the outcries of fanaticism, erased 
from the Statute Book, the greatest part of the monuments of 
this once needful severity. The Roman Catholics now exercise 
their religion under gentle restrictions; and, as the deference 
which they pay to their clergy is rather voluntaiy than com- 
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pulsivey perhaps they are on the whole as well circumstanced 
in this country, as in those where the Catholic religion pre* 
dominates^ and the church exercises an unlimited control. 

The Quakers are a pretty numerous and a very opulent 
sect ; and, in regard to thieir principles and condua, may be 
considered as one of the most respectable denominations of , 
Christians. This sect took its rise about the middle of the 
seventeenth century; their founder being the celebrated 
' George Fox, a man of benevolent sentiments and exemplary 
piety. If some of their tenets and usages be tinctured with 
singularity, it must at least be acknowledged, that neither their 
principles nor their practices, are inimical to society ; and as 
they have united, they have long enjoyed the protection of the 
legislature. 

The modem presbyterians are the remains of the puritans, 
whose clerical aristocracy was, during th^ civil wars of the 
seventeenth century, so despotically obtruded on the English 
nation, and, by its intolerance, rendered extremely odious to 
the majority ; as, under the ostensible pretext of establishing) 
it entirely abolished, religious freedom. Their, intolerant 
spirit was extremely conducive to the exaltation of the inde- 
pendents, who, either through motives of benevolence or poU- 
cy, granted universal toleration. Every one knows the con* 
apicuous part which the independents acted in the civil war» 
Supported by the iron hand of Cromwell, and by the army, 
they soon gained the ascendency over the presbyterians, and 
are yet very numerous. The English presbyterians originally 
derived their discipline, as well as their doctrines, from Cal- 
vin's institutions in the church of Geneva, which vested the 
ecclesiastical government in councils of presbyters, while the 
independents maintained the right of each congregation to re- 
gulate its own concerns. From this mode of church govern- 
ment, which has been considered as one of their most charac- 
teristic distinctions, the latter derived their appellations of in- 
dependents, or congregationaliseiiipas holding the independen- 
cy of congregational churches. In this respect, however, most 
of the Protestant dissenters in England arc now independents. 
Even the presbyterians themselves have almost laid aside their 
Genevan discipline, and in their notions of ecclesiastical go- 
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vemment, have^ in a great measure, adopted independent 
principles. 

Tne Baptists explode the doctrine of in&nt baptism, and 
baptize adults by immersion in water. This sect is divided 
into two branches, that of the general, and that of the particu- 
lar baptists. The former hold the doctrines of .Arminias, the 
latter those of Calvin. 

The Swedenburgians derive their name from Baron Swe- 
denburg, their founder, a Swedish nobleman, who left his native 
country to reside in England. This singular personage, vbo 
appears to have always been of a studious and contemplative 
turn of mind, after having published in Latin two folio vo* 
lumes on the art of mining, was seized with a violent fever, 
from which he recovered with great difficulty. This malady 
appears to have, in a wonderful manner, affected his intellects. 
His disordered imagination represented to him angelic vi- 
sions, and he seemed to himself to hold an intercourse wiJi 
the spiritual world ; an idea which ever after held possession 
of his mind. He has since published a great number of large 
volumes, some say atx)ve twenty, all in Latin, replete with cu- 
rious metaphysical reasoning, interspersed with visions, de- 
scribed in elegant language, and adorned with splendid poeti- 
cal imagery, but strongly impressed with the characters of 
an ardent and eccentric imagination. His chief tenets are, 
that there is, in the Deity, only one person, the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and that the judgment day is already past. He admits 
the doctrine of rewards and punishments after death ; but in 
describing the condition of souls, in a future world, which he 
paints as similar to this present state of existence, although 
far surpassing it in the poignancy of its pleasures and pains, 
whether corporeal or mental, his tenets seem to bear some re- 
semblance to those of Mahometanism. To be acquainted with 
the whole of his system, it is necessary to read his works, 
which, if we consider the accuracy and elegance of his lan- 
guage, and the consistenc3A>f his metaphysical reasoning, al- 
though founded on principles singularly absurd, together with 
the extravagance of his ideas, exhibit the most singular spe- 
cies of intellectual eccentricity, any where met with in the 
history of the human mind ; for it is evident that the baron 
was not an impostor, like Mahomet, but in reality a sincere 
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enUiusiast. Whether it waa owing to the adaptation of his . 
doctrines to the strongest propensities of human nature, or to 
their nov^ty,or to whatever other cause it might be attributed, 
the number of his followers increased more rapidly than could 
have well been imagined. 

The Unitarians are, in many parts of the kingdom, very 
numerous. Their principal tenet, from which their name is 
derived, is the unity of the godhead without a trinity of per- 
sons. This doctrine, which is fundamentally the same as that 
of Socinus, appears to be rapidly spreading, and its professors 
not only form numerous and distinct societies, but are inter. 
mixed aitiong almost all the oth^r classes of dissidents. 
Among the members of the established church this opinion 
also appears rapidly to gain ground ; and the doctrine of the 
trinity, which was formerly considered as too sacred to be op- 
posed or even discussed, is now openly controverted, and in 
some societies publicly renounced. 

The Methodists, although they profesS'themselves members 
of the established church, are generally considered as a dis- 
tinct class ; but it is difficult to describe their tenets, as they 
are split Into two grand divisions, one of which connists of the 
followers of Mr. Whitfield, and profess themselves Calvinists ; 
the other acknowledging Mr. Wesley as their founder, are tor 
the most part Arminians. The truth, however, is, that among 
the Methodists, the Calvinistic and Armiuian tenets seem to 
be considerably blended » and the greatest part of the mem- 
bers of their sociotiesy appear to adopt a system of indepen- 
dence with respect to speculative opinions, which they mostly 
regard as non-essentials, and which each i>ne, therefore, mo- 
dels according to the light of his own understanding, and the 
dictates of his own conscience. In other matters they strictly 
adhere to the rules of their societies. Most of them, in ge- 
neral terms; allow the propriety of the hierarchical govern- 
ment, liturgy, and creed of the church of England ; although 
they seem to regard articles of faith, in a ^real measure, as 
matters of indifference, and to prefer extemporary prayer to 
any established form. They also require a greater strictness 
of life, a more fervent devotion, and more frequent attendance 
at sermons and prayers, than is, according to their opinion, 
practised in the establishment. These pariicularities, with 
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the real or imaginary knowledge, that their sins are actuaUjc 
forgiven, and their nature totally changed, through the appli- 
cation of the merits of Christ to their souls, are the distingubh* 
ing characteristics of the religious .system of the MethodistSy 
who are now a very numerous and respectable class of people. 
They owe their institution to Mr* Whitfield and Mr. Wesley, 
two distinguished characters in the religious world. They 
were both men of extraordinary zeal and indefatigable acti- 
vity. For som^ time they remained united ; but the latter 
opposing tlie doctrine of predestination, which the former 
maintained, a separation ensued ; and each had a great num- 
ber of followers. Mr. Whitfield died A. D. 1770, a&d hu 
chapels, near London, are still frequented by "persons of his 
persuasion, who profess a great respect for his memory. Mr. 
Wesley made his exit from this world A. D. 1791, after a life 
of uncommon exertion, in which he had been the instrument 
of reforming the morals of great nutnbers in the lower classes 
of society. 

The MiUenarians may be considered as an exceedingly nu- 
merous body, but can hardly be called a distinct sect, as they 
are found among almost all the religious denominations in 
this country, but chiefly among the Methodists and the Dissen* 
ters. Their peculiar tenet is the belief of Christ's temporal 
reign of a thousand years upon earth. This doctrine of the 
Millenium, which is attributed to Cermthus, a divine, or, as 
some have been pleased to call him, a heretic of the first cen- 
tury, is now grown exceedingly prevalent, and is adopted not 
only by most of the Dissenters and Methodists, but also by 
many members of the established church. Of the nature, how- 
ever, of this extraordinary state of things, and of the condition 
of the world during its continuance, so many different ideas 
are formed, that it is impossible to reduce them to any regu- 
lar standard ; and, indeed, the advocates for this doctrine seem 
to consider it rather as a pious opinion, than as a positive 
article of faith. 

In regard to religion, England exhibits so diversified a pic- 
ture, that it would require a considerable length of time, as 
well as great attention, to examine it minutely, and the opi- 
nions of difierent sects are so various, that it is impossible to 
trace tbem, through all their, ramifications. It is, indeed, to 
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l^e obBervej, that the creeds of the English sectaries are far 
from being settled. Few, even of the members of tiie esta- 
bU^bed church, ^t this day, think themselves conscientiously 
bound to believe thp doctrinal theory of the thirty-nine arti- 
cles. Several aippng the adherents of Calvinistical sects 
entertain id$a^ which nearly correspond with the tenets of 
Arminius, and a great number of the members of Arminian 
societies, in regard tp their speculative opinions, approach 
rery near to the doctrines of Calvinism. The £&ct ib, that 
speculative theories are not now considered of such impor- 
tance as they were ip fornier ages ; and each individual mo- 
dels his theological system according to the light of his own 
understanding. In this respect, the revolution of human ideaSy 
in the course of the last century, is very conspicuous in many 
parts of Europe. The authoritative sway of the creeds and 
councils of former days, is, at this time, exceedingly diminish- 
ed ; and the Christians of the present age seem to revere their 
definitions ax)d decisions no farther than as they correspond 
with their own private opinions. 

Many of the ministers and others of the differe&t sects of 
£nglish dissidents, have greatly distinguished themselves by 
their talents and learning ; and several of their literary per- 
formances are held in high estimation. The clergy of the 
established church, and those of tlie various sects of non-con- 
formists, treat one another with friendship and canaour; and 
the moderate and enlightened, of ^all parties, consider the sub- 
jects of their differences merely as speculative matters, not 
essential to salvation. 

Constitution.^ — The British constitution, the peculiar glory 
and boast of this country, and a subject of admiration to fo- 
reigners, is a limited monarchy, counterpoised by two senates, 
one consisting of hereditary members called peers of the 
realm, and the other of representatives chosen by the people. 
The origin and gradual progress of this excellent system has 
already been pointed oot in our historical view, and a repeti- 
tion would therefore be unnecessary. It suffices in this place 
to exhibit a sketch of its present appearance. 

King."] — The king of Great Britain, as chief magistrate of 
the people, and supreme head of the church, unites in his per- 
son the dignity of the regal with the sanctity of the pontifical 
VOL. I. 47 
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character ; and the title of sacred majesty, is expressive of 
that union. His person is so august, that to mention or intend 
his death is a capital ofTence. The supreme executive power 
is vested in his hands. He can make war or conclude peacei 
send or receive ambassadors, make treaties of alliance or 
commerce, levy armies and fit out fleets, grant commissions 
to naval and military officers, and revoke them at pleasure. 
To him also belong all castles, forts, ports and havens, as well 
as all magazines, ammunition, and ships of war ; and the whole 
naval and military force of the kingdom is entirely at his dispo- 
sal. He has also the sole management of the coinage, and deter- 
mines the weight and value of the coin.* By virtue of his pre- 
rogative he can, at pleasure, summon, adjourn, prorogue, or dis- 
solve the Parliament ; and the royal assent is necessary to give 
validity to any act, even after it has passed through both houses. 
This assent his majesty may cither give or refuse, as he thinks 
proper, but this refusal has.seldom been found necessary. To 
the sovereign also belong the choice of his own council, the 
nomination of all the officers of state, and of all the bishops and 
other ecclesiastical dignitaries. He is the fountain of honour 
and of justice ; from him all titles of nobility and orders of 
knighthood are derived ; and he can pardon any crime or mi- 
tigate any penalty. As supreme head of the church he may 
call a national or provincial synod, and with its consent enact 
canons, according to the exigency of the case. Such are the 
dignity, the prerogatives, and power of the king of Great Bri- 
tain, the august sovereign of a great and free people, which is 
certainly the most brilliant of all earthly titles. 

Parliameni.'] — As the executive power is vested solely in 
the king, the legislative authority resides in the Parliament, 
which has consequently the next claim to our consideration. 
This great national senate consists of the three estates of the 
kingdom, the lords spiritual and temporal, w£o sit together 
in one house, and the commons who sit alone in another. 
The house of peers has existed from the earliest periods of 
our history ; but conceding the origin of the commons, au- 
thors disagree. We shall not here enter into a tedious dis- 
cussion of what they have advanced, especially as we have al- 
ready noted all that authenticated history offers on the sub- 

* Blackstone, book 1. ch. 3. 
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ject.* In regard to what some have asserted, that the com- 
mons formed a ]>art of the witena-gemot of the Saxons, we 
sh^l .only remark, that although commoners of distinguished 
abilities, especially those who were skilful in the laws and 
usages of the nation, might probably sit in those assemblies^ 
which consisted principally of military chiefs, it is to be pre- 
sumed, that they were called thither by the chieftains, or kings, 
rather than delegated by the people ; as the system of national 
representation by delegates involves an idea too abstract and 
refined for those ages, when civilization and political science 
were yet in their infancy. It has, indeed, been already ob- 
served, in regard to the commons, that prior to the forty-ninth 
of Henry III. authentic history furnishes no positive proofs pf 
their parliamentary existence. Since that period the present 
constitution of the Parliament of England may be traced with 
certainty. 

The peers of England require the full age of twenty-one 
years to become hereditary senators. They enjoy some pecu- 
liar privileges, such as exemption from personal arrest, ex- 
cept for treason, and other great offences, as well as from being 
summoned on juries ; and they cannot be tried but by a jury 
of peers, who return a verdict, not upon oath but upon their 
honour. They are addressed by the title of « my lords," and 
the law is so watchful of their reputation, that the statute of 
scandalum magnatum was enacted to pi^eventits being attack- 
ed by any scandal, which might be productive of discord be- 
tween them and the people. Every peer may vote in the senate 
by proxy, a privilege which does not extend to the commons. 
In the house of peers is placed the royal throne^ where the 
sovereign generally appears at the meeting or prorogation of 
Parliament, when he proceeds in state to the house. The at- 
tendance of the commons is then commanded, who stand 
below the bar; and the king pronounces his speech. I'he 
arrangement of the house of peers is well conceived, and pro- 
duces a grand effect, the woolsacks, on which the lord chan- 
cellor and the judges are seated, constituting a remarkable fea- 
ture, emblematical of the staple commodity of the country. 

The house of commons consists of knights of the shire, citi- 
zens, and burgesses, elected by the counties, cities, and bo- 

• See historical chapter, p. 161, 



roughs, in consequen'ce of royal writs directed to the sheriffs. 
Bf a statute of the reign of Henry VI. it was enacted, that 
none should vote at the election of county memt>ersy except 
freeholders possessing not less than forty shillings per annum. 
The elections for tlie cities and boroughs are regulated by 
their charters and customs. The members and their menial 
servants are exempted from arrest in civil causes, as veil on 
their journey to Parliament, and their return, as during iheir 
attendance. The commons constitute the grand inquest of 
the realm, and can impeach the greatest peers. The levying 
of money is their peculiar and principal privilege ; and upon 
this, indeed, their whole power depends, as it places the suc- 
cess of all public measures, especially of war, almost wholly 
under their control. The house was formerly composed of 
558 n\embers, of whom England sent 513, and Scotland 45 ; 
but since the union with Ireland, the addition of 100 more 
from that country makes the number 658, which now consti- 
tutes the national representation of the British empire. 

In every nation an absolute power must exist, and the ex- 
cellence or defects of every system of government depend on 
the manner in which Us exercise is determined and regulated. 
Where this power is lodged wholly in the prince, and coun- 
sellors of his own choice, the government is called despoUc ; 
where its exercise is committed to the whole body of the no- 
bility, it takes the appellation of an aristocracy, from which an 
oligarchy differs only in the confinement of those powers to a 
few principal families. When the sovereign authority is left 
in the hands of the people, to be exercised through the me- 
dium of either popular or representative assemblies, the politi- 
cal system is then distinguished by the name of a democracy. 
These several forms of government include all the various ar- 
rangements of human power and authority, from despotism to 
popular licentiousness, and each of them has some peculiar 
advantages; but political histor/^exhibits abundant and melan- 
choly proofs of their respective defects. The British consti- 
tution, by a singular combination and counterpoise of Iheir 
powers, unites all their ex\:eUences without their imperfec- 
tions. That absolute power and uncontrollable authority, which 
in every political community must somewhere exist, is placed 
in the hands of the sovereign, the lords spiritual and temporal, 
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and the repredentatives of the people. The monarch and these 
three states constuute the great body politic of the kingdom ; 
and the concurrence of the two houses, and of the sovereign^ 
is necessary to make any law that can bind the subject. Thus 
the excellent and well poised constitution of this country, 
unites all the advantages) and obviates all the inconveniencest 
that can result from the monarchical, aristocratical, or demo* 
crutical system ; placing the liberty of the people on the firm- 
est basis, and the glory of the monarch on the highest sum- 
mit of human greatness ; it combines the regularity and splen- 
dour of a monarchy with all the freedom which imagination 
itself could conceive to exist in a republic. 
' The regularity which prevails in all the proceedings of the 
British senate, corresponds with that of its organisation. Acts 
of Parliament may originate in either house, although they 
commonly make their first appearance in that of the commons ; 
but in both the form of procedure is nearly the same. Any 
member may move for a bill ( and the motion being seconded) 
it is ordered to be prepared. When it is presented and leave 
is given to biing it to the table, it is read by the clerk. The 
clauses are then debated, and a day is appointed for the second 
reading. After it is read a second time and debated, it is or- 
dered to be committed. If it be of considerable importance 
it is referred to a committee of the whole house ; but if it be 
of little moment, a private committee meets in a separate 
chamber and takes it into consideration. Every paragraph is 
carefully examined, and every clause put to the question. 
When the blanks and amendments are completed the chair- 
man makes his report. The amendments and additional clauses 
are then read, and the speaker puts the question, whether they 
shall be read a second time. When read and debated the bill 
is ordered to be engrossed, or fairly written on parchment. 
After the third reading, the speaker holding the bill in his 
band proposes the question, whether it shall pass the house. 
If agreed to, it is carried to the lords for their concurrence, 
by one of the members, who, attended by several others, pre- 
sents it at the bar of the house of peers, and delivers it to their 
speaker. The proceedings in the house of lords, are then 
nearly similar except the engrossing, which is already done. 
If the bill be rejected no more notice is taken; but if it be 
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agreed to, it remains with the peers, waiting for the royal as- 
sent. If any amendments be made, they are sent down wilh 
the bill for the concurrence of the commons. If the latter dis- 
agree to the amendments, a conference takes place between 
members deputed from both houses, who debate on the sub- 
ject and either compromise the matter or the bill is abandon- 
ed. When a bill originates in the house of peers the same 
forms are observed, the order only being reversed. It is to 
be observed, that all money bills originate in the house of 
commons, as they I'eprescnt the great body of the people, on 
whom the money must be levied' ; and the upper house exer- 
cises only the power of rejection, without making any altera- 
tion or amendments, us in other cases. Each peer has a right 
to enter his protest against any bill that is passed, together 
with the reasons of his dissent. 

.The forms of the house of commons are observed with great 
punctuality; and it is the special duty of the speaker to super- 
intend their enforcenient. No member can speak twice in 
any debate, except by way of explanation ; and the advanugc 
resulting from a committee of the whole house is, that each 
member has the privilege of reply. No bill that is rejected 
can again be brought forward during the same session. Tl.c 
difference between adjournment and prorogation is, that the 
former may once or repeatedly take place during the session, 
and the business be continued and resumed ; but the latter 
terminates the session, in which xase every bill not then pass- 
ed must re-commence its whole progress. Formerly the de- 
mise of the sovereign terminated the Parliament, but by a mo- 
dern statute the contrary is enacted, and that august body is, 
on such an event, enabled to resume its functions} even al- 
though it had been previously dissolved. 

The completion of parliamentary business consists in bis 
majesty's assent given to the bills, whicli then acquire the 
name of statutes, or acts. This is a matter of solemn form. 
When the king gives this assent in person, he is seated on his 
throne, in the house of peers, in his royal robes, with the 
crown on his head, and is attended by the heralds and great 
officers of state. A seat on the right hand of the throne is 
reserved for the Prince of Wales. The other princes of the 
blood sit on his majesty's left, and the chancellor on a close 
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bench a little backwards. The viscounts and temporal barons 
are placed opposite to the throne) on benches or woolpacks, 
covered with red cloth. The bench of bishops runs along the 
house, to the bar on the right hand of the throne, as that of the 
dukes and earls does to the left. The chancellor and the 
judges generally sit on woolsacks, between the barons and 
the throne. On solemn occasions, many of the peers are 
attired in their parliamentary robes. 

Such are the grand component parts of the body politic of 
Great Britain, and such the regularity and harmony with which 
they act in concert. The British senate is the palladium of 
liberty, the seat of political science, and the theatre of elo- 
quence, where all its powers are exerted. Many of the 
speeches rival the most splendid specimens of Greek and Ro- 
man oratory ; or even excel them in the depth and complexity 
of political discussion. To this august assembly the eyes of the 
nation, and even of Europe are turned, when affairs of momen- 
tous concern are the subjects of its deliberations. 

The king of Great Britain has, besides his high court of 
Parliament, officers and ministers to assist him, who are con- 
stituted by his nomination, and removed at his pleasure. Un- 
der every monarchical government, privy councils are coeval 
with the state. It is impossible that one man, however trans- 
cendent his abilities, should conduct all the various branches 
of government ; ^nd in the most barbarous periods, a few per- 
sons of eminent rank, or distinguished talents, were by the so- 
vereign selected for his assistants. In former ages, when the 
great national senate met only seldom, and on momentous oc- 
casions, the advice of the privy council was ready on every 
emergency, and consequently it was the chief engine of regu- 
lar authority. It is indeed highly proper that its powers should 
be extensive, for as no government can be so complete as to 
be provided with laws to answer every unforeseen occasion that 
may happen in the immense complexity of human affairs, the 
privy council can supply that deficiency. Its members are 
styled right honourable, and their office is of the highest trust 
and importance. What is called the cabinet council, is a com- 
mittee of the privy council, consisting of a select number of 
ministers and noblemen. 
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JlfiiffV/ry.]-*-The lord chancellor represents the king's per- 
son in the administration of justice. He is consequently an 
officer of the greatest weight and authority, and, in point of 
precedency, superior to every temporal lord. In the earlier 
periods of our history, this office was usually conferred on 
some eminent ecclesiastic, as in those times few except church- 
men were qualified to execute so important a charge. The 
lord chancellor is a privy counsellor by his office, and prolocu<or 
of the house of peers. The chancellor of the exchequer having 
the superintendence of the pubiic revenue, is the officer gene- 
rally considered as prime minister. Next to him are the se- 
cretaries of state, of which there are now three, one for foreign 
affairs, one for the home, and one for the war department. Be- 
sides tiiese are the chancellor, and the treasurer of the navy; 
the president of the council ; the lords of the treasury and of 
the admiralty ; the paymaster of the forces ; and other officers 
of high trust and authority. Some great offices, as those of 
lord high steward, &c. which were formerly continual, are now 
only occasionally revived, as at a coronation, &c. The office 
of lord high chamberlain is hereditary in the Duke of Ancat- 
ter's family ; and the Duke of Norfolk is hereditary earl mar- 
ehai of England ; but to exhibit with accuracy the nature and 
importance of these various offices, would lead us into details 
too minute and extensive. 

It would be a vain attempt, and extraneous to our purpose, 
to undertake to delineate even a sketch of English jurispru- 
dence, of which the trial by juries is one of the roost di»tin- 
guishing, and justly esteemed one of the most glorious features. 
It may, indeed, be considered as the safeguard of life, liberty, 
and property, and one of the peculiar excellences of our legis- 
lature. The whole system of English jtidicatore, is, indeed, 
worthy of the highest applause, and perhaps is not equalled, 
certainly not excelled, by that of any other nation. Scarcely 
a country on the face of the globe can be named, where jus* 
tice, either civil or criminal, is so equitably administered* 
Bribes are totally unknown. The laws operate without res- 
pect of persons ; the rich and the poor, the peer and the pea- 
sant, derive from them an equal degree of protection. 

A jury of twelve unobjectionable persons, chosen from a 
larger cumber summoned by the sheriff, determine all trials, 
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upon cominoii or tiatu(e law. These jurofi hare their station 
in the court near the judge, who as soon as the examination 
of witnesses and the pleadings are ended, recapitulates the 
evidence and arguments, and states the law. The jury then 
retire to consult on the matter, and on iheir return, their fore- 
■oan declares the verdict, which must be unanimous. 

The martial iaw of England may be clearly traced to the 
reign of Henry V, and relates to the actual exercise of war. 
Martial law maf , on pressing occasions, be proclaimed by the 
kingf^the regent, or the iieutenant-general of the kingdom ; 
but it is a dictatorial power, never exercised except on great 
emergencies. Trials by this law seldom take place, but when 
they occur, they are summary and severe, as the necess&ity of 
the case requires, of which many examples may be found in 
the history of past limes. 

Courii of J udkaiure. "l-^Tho peers of England sitting as 
judges in Westminster Hall, constitute the supreme court of 
jadicature in this .kingdom, and the most august and magnifi* 
cent spectacle of the kind exhibited in any country. The 
greatnees of the personages, and the awful solemnity of the 
occasion, excite in the mind the most sublime ideas. 

Next in dignity to the House of Lords» is tlie court of 
Sling's Bench, so called because the sovereign was understood^ 
to judge in person, as it was commonly practised in most coun- 
tries in the primitive times, when kingdoms being of a narrow 
extent, and their people few in number, causes of litigation sel- 
dom occurred, and legal proceedings were simple and sum- 
mary. The jurisdiction of this court consequently extends to 
the whole kingdom, and the presiding judge is denominated 
lQI*d chief justice of England. The court of Chancery judges 
causes in equity, and is designed to moderate the law, and 
defend the helpless against oppression, especially in cases of 
fraud, accident, or breach of ti'u&t. The lord chancellor is the 
supreme judge in this court, and the master of the rolls, or 
keeper of the papers enrolled in cliaucery, is an ofEcer of 
great dignity. The office of the rolls contains the charters, 
&c. granted by Richard III, and his successors, but those of 
a more ancient date are deposited in the Tower. The court 
of Common Pleas determines all civil causes. The court of 
Exchequer, which derives its name from the ancient method 
VOL. r. 48 
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of accounting upon a chequered board> decides causes relauof^ 
to the royal revenue. The first judge of this court is entitled 
lord chief baron ; and the chancellor of the exchequer, and the 
lord treasurer, may be regarded as honorary presidents. 

The whole kingdom is divldecf into six judicial circuits^ as 
before stated, which are visited by the judges twice a year,* in 
spring and in autumn, an arrangement that renders the distri* 
bution of justice extremely commodious* At the assizes held 
in each county by these judges, all important causes belong- 
ing to the courts of King's Bench and Common Pleas, are de- 
termined. Those of less moment, are generally decided by 
the justices of the peace, at their quarterly sessions. In each 
parish is a constable, whose duty is to execute the warrants 
of the justices, and to preserve the peape. This is an ancient . 
and very important office under the English constitution* 

The office of the sheriff, which seems nearly to correspond 
with that of prxfect among the Romans, is to execute the roy- 
al mandates, to impannel juries, to bring delinquents to trial, 
and to superintend the etecution of the law in all cases civil 
iind criminal. At the assizes he meets and attends the judges, 
and on these occasions geae rally appears with a splendid reti- 
nue. The sheriff is an officer of great dignity and power ; 
on any emergency he may call out the posse comilatus, or 
whole power of the county. In every county arc two coro- 
ners, whose office is to inquire, by a jury of neighbours, into 
lill cases of violent death, and to enter the verdict on record 
as a plea of the crown. 

Cities and towns are under the jurisdiction of a mayor and 
aldermen, or similar officers, under diffisrent appellations ; and 
iheir municipal systems, vary according to their diffierent char- 
ters and immunities. Those towns which send members to 
Parliament, are denominated boroughs. In general language, 
especially in regard to foreign countries, we mostly regard the 
words city and town as synonymous, or at least consider dif. 
iVrrence of magnitude as making the distinctiou ; and it is re- 
quisite to be minutely acquainted with the civil constitution of 
different countries, to appropriate the terms in all cases with 
justness of discrimination ; but in England the rank of city 
being derived from the possession of an episcopal ace, is 
easily determined. 
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Army.'] — Under the feudal systeiAt no standing army was 
known in this kingdom ; and those who, b^ their military te-. 
nures, were obliged to perform forty days service in the field, 
were only called oot occasionally and were soon disbanded. 
Standing armies, indeed, are an institution unknown in the in- 
fancy of political science. The ancient system of occasional 
and temporary levies, was soon found extremely unfit for a 
continued war, and we have seen, that at an early period of our 
history, the monarchs of England were obliged to make use 
of mercenary armies of foreigners, as was particularly the case 
with Edward III. in his wars with France. At different pe- 
riods, measures began to be taken in order to muster and ar- 
ray the inhabitants, and to have always in readiness a force suf- 
ficient to repel invasion. To these rude beginnings, the ori-r 
gin of our national militia may be traced. 

It has, by some writers, been considered as dangerous, in a 
land of liberty, to assign the profession of arms to a distinct 
order of men. Such apprehensions, however, appear to be 
visionary j and experience, as well as reason, shews a perpe* 
tual military force to be both necessary and safe. Indeed no 
institution could be better calculated for repelling foreign ag- 
gression, quelling insurrection, assisting the civil magbtrate 
in preserving internal tranquillity, and giving vigour to all pub- 
lic li^easures. In all these cases, the services of the military 
have, at various times, been conspicuous and important ; and, 
since the revolution, public liberty has never been endangered 
by the numerous armies which England has frequently had 
on foot. As the mode of maintaining standing armies has, for 
some time, universally prevailed throughout Europe, and es^ 
pecially in France, our powerful neighbour and rival, it has, 
consequently, been long deemed expedient by our legislature, 
even in time of peace, to keep on foot, for the safety of the 
kingdom and the defence of our distant possessions, a stand- 
ing body of troops, under the command of the crown, and an- 
nually continued by parliamentary vote. The land forces of 
Britain, on the peace establishment, generally amount to about 
50,000, including those in garrisons, in the East and West In- 
dies, Gibralter, &c. ; but in time of war, especially of late years, 
their numbers have been exceedingly augmenteij^ In the pre- 
sent year, A. D. 1808, they are estimated at 120,000 regulars, 
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SOyOOO fencibles and mHitia, ezclunre of artillery, See. The 
effective men, including militia, invalids) &c. do not amount 
to fewer than 300,000; and the different volunteer corps, 
many of whom are, in discipline and military skill, little, if any ^ 
thing, inferior to regulars, may perhaps amount lo near tliree 
hundred and sixty thousand ; a glorious band of patriots aiined 
iu defence of their country and constitution. 

jyTary.]— The navy^of Great Britain, so vastly superior to any 
thing of the kind, which the world has ever seen, constitutea 
her impregnable rampart^ and her supreme glory. The bril- 
liant victories of ttie last and -the present war, have completely 
established her unrivalled superiority over all the maritime 
powers of Europe ; and it may, without any exaggeration, be 
af&rmed, that the united fleets of the whole world are not able 
to cope with those of this country. 

For the clearer comprehension of those accounts of naval 
affairs, which almost daily atti^ct our notice, it is proper to 
observe, that the British fl^eets are usually divided into three 
squadrons, the red, white, and blue, thus designated by the 
difference of their colours. Each squadron has its admiral ; 
but the admiral of the red has the supreme command of the 
whole, and is styled Vice Admiral of Great Britain. Each of 
these admirals has under him a vice and rear-admiral* The 
special superintendance of the navy is committed to the Board 
of Admiralty, composed of naval commanders of consummate 
skill and experience, and of Peers. 

The naval power of Great Britain being so< important and 
interesting a subject, its origin and progressive growth have 
been traced in our historical view, through the different pe 
riods of national success and adversity, and through the differ- 
ent revolutions which have taken place in this kingdom, from 
the naval armament of Carausius to those of the present illus- 
trious reign. In that concise sketch, however, it is easy to 
perceive that the superiority of Britain on the ocean^ may date 
its commencement from the defeat of the Spanish Armada. 
Soon after that event, Sp^in, the greatest maritime power of 
Europe, exhausted by a series of misfortunes, or rather of mis- 
management* declined the contest for naval superiority, and 
could never more regain her empire on that clement, where 
she had before reigned without a rival. Holland disputed vilh 
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England the M>Tereigt]tf of the seaft in the time of the Com* 
monwealth, and dtiring the Protectorate. Her naval confiicts 
with the fleets of Charles II, were her last g^reat efforts; after 
which, like Spain^ she g;raduaH7 declined itvto a state of info* 
riority. But the battle of La Uugue constitutes the epoch at 
which the superiority of the maritime power of England over 
that of France became decisive and permanent. As the pro* 
gressive advancement of the Brtush marine merits every il- 
lustration, the following- comparative view of our navy, under 
different reigns, will be considered as important documents 
on so interesting a subject :«-^ 

Under James II, 173; William III, SrS; Anne, 284; George 
1, 1721,206; George II, 1734,208; 1746,276; 1755, 241; 
George HI, 1762, 343; 1801, 787; 1808, 1,112 ships of war. 
This statement, including all the ships of war registered in 
the king's books, shews, that in the present reign, the aug- 
mentation of the naval force of this kingdom has been greater 
and more rapid than at any former period. 

The British seamen are a remarkable and interesting class 
of men, distinguished from all others by a variety of striking 
peculiarities. Daring intrepidity, disinterested generosity, 
frank good-natui'e, and bhmt honesty, constitute their genuine 
characteristics. In spirit, alertness, and skill, they excel those 
of every other nation. Their fame extends as far as civilized 
society is diffused ; the squadrons of Britain, like the legions 
of ancient Rome, are the glory and defence of their country, 
and the terror of its enemies. 

Reve nue.~\-^ Aher taking a view of the political and civil 
constitution, and the military and naval strength of this coim'* 
try, the national revenue^ by which all these are supported, 
naturally presents itself as the next object of consideration. 
Our historical sui^ey displays the smallness of its amount in 
the reigns of our ancient monarchs, and the straits to which 
they were often reduced, in the carrying on of their warlike 
enterprises. In former times, the royal revenue was chiefly 
derived from the demesne lands of the crown, from amercia- 
ments, and from customs on imports and 'exports, which, by 
reason of the low state of commerce, produced but trifiing 
sum's. As, by the military tenures, each soldier was' obliged 
to maintain himsc^lf for a certain time, the expenditure was 
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not much increased by war ; but when it was found requisite 
to employ mercenaries) the national revenue was very inade- 
quate to the purpose, and the financial embarrassments great- 
ly impeded the success of military enterprises, as may fre- 
quently be seen in our history. On extraordinary emergen- 
cies, subsidies to the amount of a fifteenth, and sometimes 
even a tenth part of landed income, and a proportionable rate 
on moveables, were granted by Parliament. This mode of 
levying money was far more burdensome, and far more sensi- 
bly felt, than the present more refined and easy mode of taxa- 
tion on articles of luxury, or, at least, of conveniency, which 
scarcely aiFects, except in a remote and indirect manner, those 
of absolute necessity. So easy, indeed, and indulgent, is our 
present system of taxation, that the burdens of individuals 
being imposed in proportion to their consumption, must, with 
the single excepdon of the income or war tax, levied solely on 
such as are able to pay, be considered as optional rather than 
compulsory. 

The excise, which is subject. to great fluctuation, consti- 
tutes at present one of the most productive branches of the 
revenue. This is computed to amount to between 7>000,000/. 
and 8,000,000^ The customs depending solely on the state 
of commerce, are still more uncertain ; but of late years they 
hate generally been found to produce a net revenue of about 
6,000,000/. The land tax has been recently sold to the pro- 
prietors, or others, who chose to be purchasers, a measure 
which has in many respects had a beneficial effect. It would, 
in this place, be to no purpose to enter into a detail of the va- 
rious imposts which form the more minute branches of our 
hational revenue. The productions of all these taxes, like 
the sources from which they are drawn, depending on con- 
tingencies, must necessarily be subject to perpetual fiuctua- 
tions. Their aggregate amount, however, is seldom less than 
18,000,000/. or 20,00,000/., and if between 7,000,000/. and 
8,000,000/. produced by the income or war tax be added, the 
sum will be augmented to 28,000,000/., or perhaps, in some 
years, to upwards of 30,000,000/. These sums are converted 
to a variety of public uses, of which the principal is the pay- 
ment of the interest of the national debt ; and as the aggre- 
gate amount of the various branches of revenue is generally 
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found more than sufficient for the purposes to which they are 
appropriated, the surplus is carried to the sinking fund, which 
was first instituted in 1716 for its gradual redemption. This 
debt, which acquired a prodigious increase from'the American 
war, amounted, at the termination of that contest, to above 
260,000,000/., and the interest exceeded 9,000,000/. At pre- 
sent it is increased to the sum of 670,000,000/., requiring the 
annual sum of 32,000,000/. to defray the interest and expenses 
of management.* 

The funding system, which originated at Florence A. D. 
1 344, was established in England in the reign of William III. 
and, as already observed, was an excellent measure for con- 
firming the revolution, and rendering its benefits permanent.! 
At that time, indeed, the enormojus expenses of the nation in 
settling the constitution, and maintaining long wars, for (he 

* As this subject is peculiarly interesting^ our readers nay liketo see^ 
a more detailed account of the increase of the national debt to its present 
enormous amount. At the reTolution, the public debt amounted only to 
724,263/. At the conclusion of the reign of William and Mary, it had 
increased to 6,748,780/. At the death of Queen Anne, it amounted to 
50,644,306/. The reign of George I. in consequence of the operation of 
the sinking ftind, only increased it to 52,092,235/. In 1739, before the 
commencement of the Spanish war, it had been reduced to 46,382,650/.9 
but at the conclusion of that war in 1749, it amounted to 78, &€6,906/« 
At the death of George II, 1761, it bad been increased by the French 
war to 110,604,836/., and at the peace of 1763, to 146,582,844/. At 
the commencement of the American war in 1775, it had been reduc- 
ed to 135,943,051/, but amounted at the end of that contest to about 
368,000,000/. funded and unfunded. The following nine years of peace 
reduced it to 260,892,756/., but in 1803, notwithstanding 67,000,000/. had 
been redeemed by the sinking fund, it had increased to 531,769,159/..; 
and to defray tne interest of this sum, 24«564,811/. was required, ezcla« 
stve of what was necessary to defray that of the unfunded deb^ making 
about 12,000,000/. more. By the papers laid before the House of Com- 
mons in March, this year (1808) the public debt is stated to be, fhnded 
and unfunded, 670,604,231/., and the amount of the sums necessary to be 
raised in the united kingdom to defray the interest of it, and the charges 
of management, 32,052,535/. Besides this sum, it is to be observed, 
that ab<iut 40,000,000/. are to be raised^annually to defray the expenses 
of the civil and military establishments. See an excellent article on this 
subject in Dr. Rees's Cyclopaedia, under the head dbbts, vol. 11, part 1. 
from which the account here given has been extracted. 

f See remarks in the historical chapter, p. 268. 
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««curit]r of the Dutch barrier, the rftdaedon of the ezorhitant 
power of Franoci the aettlemeot of the Spanish succemoD, 
and the support of the house of Austria, rendered it expe- 
dient to iinticipate the future resources, of the nation, by bor- 
rowing immense sums for the current serviceSt and leyying no 
more money on the subject than would sufidoe for the payjnent 
oT the annual interest. By this system, the principal xms con- 
vetted into a new species of property, permanent and trans- 
ferable, and established on the immoveable basb oi Parlia- 
mentary security. Many political writers have considered the 
national debt as a disastrous «and alarming circumstance, but 
we are to consider that this species of property being in con- 
stant circtiiation, is, in respect both of the communiiy and of 
individuals, productive of great and manifest advantages. It 
affords to the gentleman, the merchant, the widow and the or- 
phan, an opportunity of vesting their money in the national 
funds on infallible security ; ^and it must be observed, that all 
sums raised for the use of the public, whether by levies or 
foans, are imtnediately expeivded, and return again to the na- 
tion from which they were drawn. Thh circulation necessa- 
rily diminishes the real weight of the taxes ; for the money 
Uiat is collected, being immediately spread abroad, enables 
those who receive it to afford fresh contributions without any 
great inconvenience. Among these advantages it cannot, how- 
ever, be denied, that the national debt has also some inconve- 
niences, the principal of which is, that Uie taxes necessary for 
the payment of the interest, are detrimental to commerce and 
manufactures, by enhancing not only the price of the artificer's 
subsistence, and consequently of his labour, but also tliat of 
the raw materials. This must necessarily augment the value 
of the ^manufactured article in a two-fold proportion, and may , 
in time, endanger cur success in the commercial contest with 
foreign competitors, who, by reasofi of the cheapness of pro- 
visions, can afford to work for less wages. At present, how- 
ever, this effect is obviated by the superiority of our manufac- 
tures, and the cxpeditiousness of our workmen ; by our well 
esublished commerce, and immense trading capital ; and so 
long as this nation can maintain these advantages, it will al- 
ways support its •commercial pre-eminence. To enter into 
a minute discussion of the benefitB and disadvantages of the 
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funding system, would require a long and laborious disserta- 
tion. That a public debt to a certain amount promotes circu- 
lation, excites industry, and invigorates commerce, is demon- 
strable both by arguments and &cts ; but, that it may possibly 
be swelled to a magnitude exceeding all calculations of com- 
mercial benefit, and productive of the most serious conse- 
quences, is not to be doubted. To fix the line of demarka- 
tion between the preponderance of its benbficial and its disad- 
vantageous effects, is perhaps one of the most difficult pro- 
blems of political calculation. 

The civil list is an annual revenue assigned to his majesty 
for the support of his household, and of the honour and dig- 
nity of his crown. It amounts at present to about 1,000,000/. 
per annum, which is properly the whole of the kiii'^'s revenue 
in his distinct capacity, the rest being rather the revenue of 
the public, although collected and distributed in%the name and 
by the officers of the crown. The expenses of the civil list • 
are those of his majesty^s household, the salaries of the offi-, 
cers of state, of the judges, and of the king's servants, the ap- 
pointments to foreign ambassadors, the maintenance of the 
royal family, secret service money, and many other weighty 
disbursements. 

Political relations and importance. 2 — The political impor- 
tance of Great Britain is the greatest that can be conceived, 
as holding singly the balance against France, and being sove- 
reign of the seas, as the latter Is the arbiiressof the continent. 
At present, the political relations of Great Britain are mostly 
of a hostile nature. Till a recent period she was at war with 
all Europe, except Sweden and Sicily. At present she rec- 
kons Spain and Portugal among her allies. These countries 
and their colonies open the inost lucrative channels to her 
commerce, and form the most important branch of her politi. 
cal connections. The support of the Spaniards, in their i^lo- 
rious cause, ought to be the grand object of the military ef- 
forts of Britain. This is the only means that appears to be • 
left of reducing, within reasonable limits, the ejtorbitant power 
of France on the continent. 

Manufactures and commerce,'] — ^The manufactures and com- 
merce of Great Britain, are subjects so extensive and various^ 
that a very concise account of them is all that can here be at- 
voL. 1. 49 
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tempted. The first staple commodity of England was tin, a 
metal long deemed peculiar to this country » and which the 
Phoenicians, five or six centuries before the Christian xniy 
first introduced into commerce, and diffused among the na* 
tions of Asia. The mines of this valuable metal are in Corn- 
wall ; which, from its soil, appearance, and climate, seems 
one of the least inviting of all the English counties ; a chain 
of rugged hills intermixed with black moors, pervading the 
whole length of its interior, which, like most districts where 
minerals abound, presents an appearance of dreary desolation.* 
The bowels of the earth, however, compensate the sterility of 
its surfiice ; anid the mines of tin, copper, and lead, found in 
this county, are an inexhaustible source of commerce and 
wealth ^ and support a population of 60,000, exclusive of ma- 
nufacturers, &.C. .The annual produce of the tin mines alone^ 
amounts to about 35,000 blocks ; which, exclusive of duties^ 
may be estimated at about 260,000/. The ore is first pounded 
in a mill, and afterwards melted into blocks. 

The Romans, while in possession of these mines, did not 
overlook so obvious a source of wealth ; but, after their eva- 
cuation of the island, the subsequent wars between the Britons 
and the Saxons, caused them to be entirely neglected ; and, 
until the reign of John, little information is to be had on the 
subject At that period they were farmed to the Jews for the 
small annual sum of 100 marks. In the times of Henry Illy 
the value of their produce began to be considerable ; and since 
that time, it has gradually increased, so as to become a great 
source of individual and national emolumentt 

The woollen manufacture being of such extraordinary im- 
portance to this kingdom, its orighial establishment, and some 
of the most conspicuous steps of its progress, have been no- 
ticed in our historical chapter. Some writers suppose it to 
have flourished in this country at a much earlier period than 
that which is assigned for its commencement ; but the opinion 
appears to be grounded on detached fragments of dubious in- 
formation ; and is contradicted by a variety of well known cir- 
cumstances. It is not, indeed, to be doubted, that some ooarse 

• Boriasc's Nat. Hist- Corn. — General View of Corn. 
t Borlate'fl Nat Hist Corn. 
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Tiloths, for the use of the poorer classes of the people, might 
have been wrought in this country from time immemorial ; 
but it seems evident, that nothing of the kind, which merits 
the name of a manufaciure, existed here prior to the reign of 
Edward III.* Wool, however, still continued to be exported 
in a crude state ; and, so late as the year 1551, no less than 
sixty ships sailed from the port of Southampton to the Ne- 
therlands, laden with that commodity.! It was not, indeed, 
till the reign of queen Elizabeth, that the chief part of the ' 
British wool began to be manufactured at home, when the 
▼alue of the woollen cloths exported, was estimated at the an- 
nual sum of 1,500,0CX)/. and sometimes it rose to a greater 
amount. King Charles I. for the encouragement of the home 
manufacture, prohibited, by a royal proclamation, the exporta- 
tion of W00I4 The same prohibition was revived by the long 
Parliament. But we find, A. D. 1 660, the first legal act of 
Parliament, prohibiting the exportation of wool, as also of 
voollen yarn and of live sheep-S Before the establishment of. 
the woollen manufacture in this country, wool was the standard 
of property as well as the principal article of commerce, taxes 
and foreign subsidies being estimated by sacks of this com- 
modity I| At present, the woollen manufacture of England 
employs the greatest capital, as well as the greatest number 
of hands, and produces the greatest net profit of any manufac- 
turing concern now carried on in Europe. 

The net produce of the English manufactures is, by Mr. 
Grellier, in the Monthly Magazine, January 1801, estimated 
at 63)600,000/. sterling ; and the population which they sup- 
port, at 1,585,000 persons. Of this immense product, the 
woollen manufacture is computed to yield 15,500,000/. that of 
leather 10,500,000/. those of iron, tin, and lead, 10,000,000/. and 
.that of cotton, 9,500,000/. The other principal manufactures 
may be thus arranged, according to their comparative impor- 
tance : steel-plating, copper and brass, silk, potteries, linen 
and flax, hemp, gldss, paper.! • 

* And. Hist. Commerce, vol.2. f Ibid. p. 89. 

tlbid.p 340. § Ibid. p. 457. 

Jl Camp. Polit. Survey, vol. 2. p. 131, 152. 
f Pinkcrton's Geog. voL 1. p. 99. 
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The manufactures of England are so various, as even to 
render a bare enumeration almost impos'isible ; and, indeed, 
there are scarcely any, which arc not here brought to the 
highest degree of excellence. New and various kinds of ma- 
chinery are continually invented for accelerating labour, and 
carrying workmanship to perfection. So numerous are the 
engines contrived for tliat purpo ?, and so ingenious and com- 
plex their construction, that scarcely any powers of descrip- 
tion would be able to convey adequate ideas of them. Among 
the vast numbers which might be mentioned as honourable mo- 
numents of the ingenuity of their inventors, as well as of the 
national genius, we shall content ourselves with barely com- 
memorating, without attemptiu},^ to describe, Mr. Arkwright's 
celebrated machine, which is so judiciously planned, and so 
aptly constructed, that, by the motion of one c^reat water. 
wheel, above 4,000 threads of cotton are at once spun in a 
manner wonderfully expeditious, and to a degree of fineness 
sufficient for the manufacture of the most elegant muslins. 
This, with the invention of Jennies, for spinning woofs, en- 
couraged the manufacturers of both North and South Britain 
to attempt the various fabrics of cotton goods, with great pro- 
bability of success ; and the issue of the experiment fully an. 
swered expectation. This new machinery, ufToiding such 
powerful nieans of expediting the work, and producing jram 
more perfect in quality than could be procured by the former 
modes of spinning, had the immediate effect of reducing the 
prices of manufactured cottons, and consequently of facilitat- 
ing their sale. The cotton mills, dispersed in almost every 
part of the kingdom, now produce a vast profit, and employ a 
great*number of people ; and this, as already observed, yield- 
ing only to those of woollen cloth, leather, and mcials, may be 
considered as the fourth in rank and importance among the 
English manufactures. The , ost singular circumstance be- 
longing to the whole affair is, that this extraordinary improve- 
ment, in the manufucturing system, was planned and execut- 
ed, as we have already observed, by the wonderful ingenuity, 
and persevering application, of Sir Richard Arkwright.' 

The manufactures of England are, in a great measure, the 
basis of her ti*adc ; for It is evident that her natural produc- 

* Vide p. 70, note. 
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tionSf wouldi in a crude statc^ be very far froni sufiicinf;^ for 
her support. In regard to the quantity and variety of indige- 
nous commodities, there are several countries i^hich possess 
greater advantages, and could supply a greater exportation of 
home produce. It is a great error, or else a ridiculous parti- 
ality, in some of our n^riters, who always represent England 
as the only terrestrial paradise ; for there are, certainly, other 
countries, which are more highly favoured by nature, it is 
not, therefore, to any superior fertility of soil, or excellence 
of climate, in which she is indisputably surpassed by some 
other countries, but to the active and enterprising industiy of 
her people, excited and encouraged by the liberal system of 
goven ment, that England is indebted for her commercial pros- 
perity. 

The commerce of Great Britain is immense, and has never 
been equalled by that of any other nation, ancient or modern. 
It may, without any exaggeration, be said, immediately or in- 
directly, to extend to <;very region of the globe where civiliz- 
ed society is known. To exhibit a distinct view of so conipli* 
cated a subject, cannot here be attempted ; we shall only, in 
general terms, obs^x, that our West India islands supply us 
with sugar, rum, cotton, coffee, mahogany, and various other 
products of the tropical climates. From Afnca gold dust, 
ivoty, gums, &c. are imported. Tea, rice, spices, drugs, co- 
lours, silks, cottons, saltpetre, shawls, &c. are brought from* 
the East Indies and China. . From Canada we import vast 
quantities of furs, timber, pot-ash, iron, &c. The different 
countries of Europe supply us with wines and various other 
articles of convenience or luxury; and tobacco, rice, indigo, 
timber, hemp, flax, iron, pitch, tar, &c. are the principal ar- 
ticles of importation from the United States of North Ame- 
rica. This extensive commerce is principally supported by 
our manufactures, as England exports but few raw materials 
or agricultural productions. It was always supposed that the 
defection of the American colonies, would have proved super- 
latively detrimental to the tr^de of Great Britain. No such 
effect, however, has yet been perceived to result from that 
event. In fact, the increased population and wealth of Ame- 
rica, will, for a longtime, catise an increased demand for the 
manufactures of this country. Our West India trade is also 
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a grand resource ; and that of the East Indies, as will be more 
particularly observed in our account of that purt of the world, 
would have astonished the most commercial nations of anti- 
quity. 

Of the whole capital of Great Britain, consisting of landed 
and personal property, and of the annual income arising from 
it, the following documents may enable us to make a tolerably 
escact estimate. 

Mr. Pitt, on the introduction of the income tax, gave in the 
following estimate of the annual income of Great Britain : — 

Article 1. The land rental, after the deduction of one-fifth 20,000,000 

2. The tenants* rental of land, after deducting two-thirda 

ofthe rack rent , 6,000,000 

3. Tythes, after deducting one-fifth 4,000,000 

4. The produce of mines, canals, &c. deducting one-fifth 3,000.000 

•5. The rental of houses, deducting one-fifth 5,000,000 

6. The profits arising from professions 2,000,000 

\ 7. The rental of Scotland, estimated at one-eighth of tliat 

of England 5,000,000 

8. Inconae drawn from trans-marine possessions .... 5,000,000 

9. Annuities from the public funds, after dedi||^ng one- 

fifth 12,000,000 

10. Profits on foreign commerce 12,000,000 

11. Profits arising from domestic trade, and from skill and 

industry , . . , . 28.000,000 

Total annual income 102,0u0,Q00 

Statement of the capital of Great Britain from Pinkerton's 
Geography, vol. 1. p. 101, 

Article 1. Land rental 33,000.000, at 30 years purchase . 990,000,000 

2. Jlcntal of houses in England, Wales, and Scotland, 

8,675,333/, at 15 years purchase, about 130,000,000 

3. Cattle and farming stock 100,000,000 

4. Houselioki furniture, wearing apparel, &c 26,000,000 

5. Navy and merchant ships 16,000,000 

^ Goods in the bands of merchants and wholesale dealers 13,000,000 

r. Goods in the hands of manufacturers and retail trader s 22,000.000 

Total 1.297.0U»..OW 

Many attempts have been made to calculate the circulating 
Cash in thi^ and other countries; but all such estimates can 
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be considered as no more than random conjectures. The 
quantity of the coinage in every European state might be trac- 
ed back to a tolerably remote period^ to that xra, indeed, 
when commerce first began to introduce opulence, and pre- 
vious to which the quantity of specie was exceedingly small ; 
but no rules of political or commercial calculation can enable 
us to form any tolerable conjecture on the quantity carried out 
of each country, nor to ascertain by how many channels it may 
be Qonveyed. At the accession of the illustrious hous^ of Han- 
over, the c(»mmerce of England was already in a flourishing 
state, and the quantity of her circulating specie must have been 
considerable. Since that period, trade has continually increas- 
ed, and the coinage has amounted to an enormous sum. If to« 
this be added the sums exhibited in the statements of the ba- 
lance of trade at different periods, the view of so constant and 
rapid an accumulation, must lead us to consider the quantity 
of circulating specie in this kingdom to be exceedingly great. 
Tlie Oriental trade, however, has, ever since the time of the 
Romans, operated as a drain of silver from Europe ; but the 
exportation principally consists of bullion rather than coi{j[. 

After that unparalleled commerce, to which Great Britain 
owes her prosperity, it is, in the next place, requisite to view 
her state of advancement in the arts which tend to embellish- 
ment, and in the scientific and literary pursuits which illumi- 
nate the mind. In the fine arts, England long remained very 
far behind her neighbours on the Continent. As France re- 
ceived them from Italy, England was only the third in order 
of succession, and for a long time made no very rapid progress. 
During the dark periods of the middle ages, however, she 
produced in architecture some superb specimens. The rich 
Gothic, or more properly the English style of architecture, 
which began in the fourteenth century, if it /lid not originate 
in this country, was here, at least, carried to the highest de. 
gree of perfection, of which many superb cathedrals and other 
monuments are incontestable proofs. In architecture, how- ^ 

ever, Inigo Jones and Sir Christopher Wren were an honour 
to the nation. The present reign has not been less distin. 
guished by the patronage of the arts, than fortunate in the ex- 
uberance of artists of eminent merit. To avoid all suspicion * 
of partiality in mentioning the living, wc shall confine our- 4P 
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selves to the^ commetnoratioQ of Gainsborough and Wilson^ 
distinguished in landscape ; and of Sir J6shuu Reynolds, emi- 
nent in portrait and historical painting, and not less famous for 
his scientific disquisitions oo the art The Ro^al Academy, 
an institution which will be a glorious and lasting monument 
of his present Majesty's patronage of the arts, has exceeding- 
ly contributed to their advancement. Under its auspices, aiMi 
by the advantages which it affords, in exhibiting to contem- 
plation the elaborate works of genius, some very able artists 
have been formed ; and the annual public exhibiiioos of paint- 
ing and sculpture, have been exceedingly favourable lo the 
arts, by promoting a spirit of emulation, and exciting a more 
general attention to their productions. Mr. Alderman Boy- 
dell, so distinguished by his good taste, carried the art of en- 
graving to a degree of perfection unprecedented in this coun- 
try. In this department of art, indeed, the English now excel 
every other people ; and the prints executed in London excite 
universal .admiration. Most of the arts and sciences have, of 
late, made a considerable progress in this country : buty in mu* 
sic, we still acknowledge the superibrity of the Iti^ans and 
Germans. 

The literature of England, in the next place, presenU itself 
to our consideration. Our view of this subject ought, how- 
ever, to be prefeced with some observations on the language. 
Most of the European languages are. derived from a mixture 
of the Gothic and the Latin. Those in which the Latin pre. 
ponderates are the Italian, the French and the Spanish, of 
which the Portuguese is only a dialect. Those of which the 
origin is chiefly Gothic are the German, Dutch, Flemish, 
Danish, Swedish, and Norwegian. The rest, as the Bohemi- 
an, Hungarian, Polish, and Russian, are of a Sclavonic origi- 
nal. From the events which mark the history of this cbuntry^ 
the English language is becemc a mixture of almost all those 
which arc spoken in Europe ; but the fielgic, Saxon, and Da. 
ijtsh divisions of the Gothic, constitute its primitive grounds. 
Among these, ihc Belgic seems to predominate ; and Mr. 
Pinkerton asserts, that no evidence exists of any English words 
derived from the Cckic* Some learned antiquaries, however, 
lire of a contrary opinion. A great number of our words arc 

• Geo jr. vol. 1. p. 6r. . 
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derived from the Latin, either directly or through the medium 
of the French. As barbarous nations advance towards civi- 
lization) they always find it requisite to adopt into their lan- 
guagOt many of the tern» used by people more scientific and 
civilized. A rude and sterile language, suffices for the ex- 
pression of the gross ideas of men in a rude state of society ; 
but the extension of knowledge requires an increase of terms, 
for the exhibition of an incalculable variety of mental opera- 
tions and imagery. The scientific and literary pursuits and 
attainments of the Greeks, far surpassing those of all other 
nations; their language also excelled all others* in variety of 
teriQs and copiousness, as well as accuracy of expression. 
^ Many of their technical terms, however, were, in all proba- 
bility, borrowed from the Egyptians, to whom they acknow- 
ledged themselves indebted for the rudiments of their science 
and philosophy. These^ were, together with the Grecian learn- 
ing, adopted by the Romans. The Goths and other northern 
cations, whose ideas and language, as well as their manners, 
were rude and barbarous, when compared with those of the 
more polished nations, on whose ruined power they bad esta- 
blished their domination, soon began, through necessity, and 
almost imperceptibly, to make use of many of their terms as 
well as of their customs. Thus in all those countries of* Eu- 
rope which had been under the dominion of the Romans, a 
mixture of Latin and Gothic exhibited a revolution of lan- 
guage, conformable to that which had taken place in ideas 
and manners. On the revival of learning, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the Italians took the lead of all the European nations, 
and were also the first that refined their language. The French 
next imitated their example. England followed after France, 
in the improvement of language as well as in the pursuits of 
literature ; and, by her constant communication with that 
country ever since the Norman conquest, has derived from 
the French a multiplicity of words, most of which that lan- 
guage had originally borrowed from the Latin. The con- 
struction of the English language is peculiar ; its nouns and 
adjectives being free from those distinctions of gender, and its 
verbs having little of that variety of terminations for marking 
time, mode, and person^ with which almost all other languaget^ 
are encumbered. This simplicity of constrMction would ren- 
voi. I. 50 
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der its acquisition extremely easy^ if so gi:4&at sn advantage 
were not counterbalanced by the peculiar irregularities of ita 
pronunciation, if hich is so far from being fixed, that, as Dr. 
Johnson rightly observed, many words are very differently 
pronounced by different persons among the best speakers of 
the kingdom.* 

The age of Chaucer, who flourished in the reigns^of Ed- 
ward II. and Edward III. may be considered as the aera of the 
first rude dawn of what may properly be called the English 
language ; and its first dMerminate outlines may be traced in 
the compositions of that poet, and the prose writings of that 
enterprising traveller Sir John Mandeville, his contemporary. 
In the opinion of some critics, the reign of Elizabeth may be 
i*egarded as the period in which the English language had ac- 
quired all the copiousness, harmony, and force, that it has ever 
possessed.! Soitie even think, that what it has since gained 
in elegance, it has lost in energy. It musi;^ indeed, be con- 
fessed, that " Sidney's Defence of Poesy," « Hooker's Eccle- 
siastical Polity," as well as many other voluminous works, are 
noble monuments of the energetic and dignified style of that- 
period 9 but in the eye of impartial criticism, itimust yield to 
the accuracy and elegance of expression observable in John- 
son, Robertson, Burke, and a number of other writers of the 
last century. We shall conclude these remarks on the Eng- 
lish language, by observing that although it be not so harmo- 
nious as some, it is inferior to none in copiousness and force ; 
and is likely to surpass every ottier language of Europe in its 
wide dissemination. In extending our view across the Atlan- 
tic and into futurity, we see an immense and civilized popula- 
tion, diffusing the, English language over the whole North 
American continent. 

English literature, like English commerce, offers so vast 
and so various a theme, that a few cui^sory observations are all 
that can here be attempted. The subject, indeed, labours 
under such an abundance of materials as to bewilder t^e critic 
ill making a selection. During the long period of the Roman 
government in this island, no Latin author of British origin is 
found in our literary annals. Bede, who. flourished in the 

• Boswcl'8 Life of Dr. Johnson; 

t Dr. Johnson, Preface to Dictionary. 
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eighth centur^yis the first and far the most celebrated writer 
in tftat language) of whom the Anglo-Saxon nation has to boast. 
This learned and venerable monk) however, amply supplied 
the former deficiency, and was not only the glory of his nation, 
but the wonder of his age. Our historical view has shewn the 
ruinous effects which literature experienced from the Danish 
invasions, and the efforts of Alfred for its i^storation. That 
great prince may himself be considered as- one of the clussical 
authors in the Saxon language ; i>ut, except Assureus^ scarce* 
]y any Latin wiiter is found between the tim^ of Bede and the 
commencement of the twelfth century. About the latter pe- 
riod, the literature of England began to rise to a level with 
that of her neighbours on the continent. The fourteenth cen- 
tury exhibits that prodigy of learning and philosophy, Roger 
Bacon, the great forerunner in science to modem times, who 
vrote on almost every subject of learned investigation. The 
civil wars between the houses of York and Lancaster, were 
ruinous to literature as w^Il as to the arts. The reign of 
Queen Elizabeth was the aera of the revival of classical learn- 
ing, to which the celebrated Sir Thomas More and Cardinal 
Wolsey, had by example and encouragement previously con- 
tributed. Since that lime, both learning and the polite arts 
continued their progress, with a steady pace, without receiv- 
ing any considerable check from the political convulsions of 
the kingdom during the civil wars, or the distracted state of 
the succeeding interregnum. The reign of Charles IL was 
the commencement ; but that of Queen Anne, the complete 
establishment of the Augustan age of English science and 
literature. This country then exhibited a constellation of il- 
lustrious characters, who, in letters as well as in arms, rivalled 
the worthies of France. Ever since that period, England has 
resembled a galaxy of literature. Her Writers are too nume- 
rous to be mentioned by name, and too celebrated to require 
any commemoration. Among the philosophers of all nations 
and ages, Newton was the first who discovered the physical 
laws of the universe ; and his name will be immortalized as 
the ornament, not only df the nation, but of human nature. 
The English clergy, the roost learned ecclesiastical body in 
Europe, have cultivated classical learning with laudible assi* 
duity and distinguiahed success. 



Z9d England. 

Education is a subject closely connected with literature, as 
affording the means by which its acquisition is facilitated. ' On 
this account it forms an interesting object, in the view of a 
country^ as it constitutes the basis of intellectual improTeroentf 
and its consequences extend to the future welfai*e of the com- 
munity. In England, the higher and even the middle classes 
of the people spare no pains or expense in the education of 
their children ; but the instruction of the lower classes is mise- 
rably neglected, partly through the indolence and inattention of 
parents, and partly for want of some general system of public 
education suited to then condition. The latter defect, how- 
ever, if not the former also, is not peculiar to this, but is com- 
mon to all the other countries of Europe, and by reason of be- 
ing so general is ii\ore to be d6)>lored. The lower classes of 
the people constitute thegreatmassof every community; and 
on the cast of their minds and tbe general train of their ideas, 
its welfare in a great meaf ire depends, as both reason and ex- 
perience concur to prove, that a well instructed populace will 
always be the most t:*aiiquil, contented, and virtuous, the most 
attached to regukr subordination, the most loyal subjects, and, 
in general terms, the best members of society. Various cha- 
rity schoc/«s, indeed, exist in this and other countries, but their 
number is so small, and the salaries annexed to many of them 
so trifling, or so mismanaged, as to be of little utility. In En- 
gland a partial remedy for these defects has been attempted, 
by the institution of Sunday schools, which, although, in some 
places, they have been found very beneficial, are totally inade- 
quate to th.e Igrand purpose of general instruction. For the 
higher classes there are some public schools of great emi- 
nence, the principal of which are those of St. Paul's, West- 
minster, Eton, and Winchester ; and in these several of the 
most distinguished ornaments of their country have laid the 
foundation of a noble superstructure of learning. 

J7»t©er*i7ie*.]— The universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
are the two grand seminaries of English science and literature, 
and have adorned the republic of letters with more eminent 
men, in various departments, than any other institutions of a 
similar nature in Europe. The majestic grandeur of their col- 
leges, which) in magnificence, rival many royal palaces, with 
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their rich endowments, and the elegant tranquillity enjoyed by 
their members, are subjects of astonishment to forei|3^ners. 
But in contemplating these objects, the mind is less aflTected 
by their architectural splendour, than by the collateral ideas of 
literary and scientific celebrity. 

To attain the degree of bachelor of arts, a residence of 
twelve terms, or three years, is necessary at Cambridge, and of 
four at Oxford. In both universities three years more must 
elapse before the student can commence A. M. Seven years 
more are required to qualify him for the degree of bachelor of 
divinity, or doctor of laws ; and fouPL additional years are re- 
quisite for the degree of doctor of divinity. 

Both these universities are, as already observed, of great an- 
tiquity ; and, however the aeras«generally assigned to their foun- 
dation, as universities, may be controverted by some antiqua- 
ries, it is certain that, from time imme^noriali they have been 
distinguished seminaries of learning. 

Female «</tfca^ton.]— Female education, in England, is, 
among the higher classes, conducted in a manner perfectly 
suitable to their rank, with great elegance and expense, which 
renders many of the fair sex an ornament to the most elevated 
stations. An imperfect imitation of this method, among the 
middle classes, especially by those whose pecuniary circum- 
stances are inadequate to the expense of carrying it forward, 
on the liberal and extensive scale that is requisite for its com- 
pletion, may be considered as one of the gi*eat defects in the 
general system of female^ulture.* The attehtlon of such as 
are thus- partially educated being directed rather to superficial 
than to solid attainments, they often acquire an imperfect smat- 
tering of ornamental, with few useful accomplishments. The 
education of the lower classes of females is extremely neglects 
ed. In many part^ of the kingdom they seem in this respect 
to be scarcely treated as rational beings. 

Among the superior classes, the grand system of educa? 
tion is generally completed by travel. A young nobleman, or 
gentleman, of afBuence, after having spent some years at the 
university, generally makes the tour of France and Italy ; and 
some of them even take a widel* range. Among all the nations 
of Europe none are so much addicted to travel as the English, 
aCs none, indeed, can s« well afford the expense. A late cele- 
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brated writer, who long resided at Lausanne, sa^ps, that pre* 
vious to the French revolution, no fewer than 40,000 English 
travellers, masters and servants, were supposed to be contiiMi^ 
allf traversing the continent.* By this intercourse foreigners 
were in their turn attracted to England, and London was at 
the same time become the rendezvous of travellers of all na- 
tions* Previous to the above-mentioned calamitous period^ 
the British metropolis was visited bf the nobility and gentry 
of France, almost as frequently as Paris by those of England. 
The spirit of travel seems, indeed, to have become prevalent 
in several countries- of Europe, and has an excellent effect in 
extirpating prejudices, enlarging the mind, and improving 
society. 

Papulation.^ — Estimates of population, like those of the 
balance of trade, and all the statistical calculations exhibited 
in politics and history^ are liable to many exceptions, being 
mostly very uncertain and often extremely eiToneous. With- 
out noticing; therefore, the different computations of political 
writers, on a subject so extensive, and presenting so many 
obstacles to private investigation, we shall confine ourselves 
to the results of the inquiries recently made by authority of 
Parliament, which exhibit a more accurate and authentic state- 
ment of the population of the British empire, than can be met 
with relative to that 6f any other country. On the authority 
of the abstract of the parish returns, December 8, 1801, the 
general census of England and Wales is thus exhibited. 



Cng^Und , 

Wales 

Army, Navy, &c. . 
Convicts on the *> 
hulks . . . 5 • 



FnTniliet. 



1,778,420 



Malea. | Female*. 



3.987,935 
257,178 
469,188 

1,410 



Tot^loT 



1,467,870 
10^055 



4,433,499 
284^68 



8,431,434 
541,546 

469,188 

1,410 



I,575.92511,896,723l4>7l5,7ni4,717,867)9.433»578 



Manners and ciM/oin^.}"-All mankind having one common 
origin, human nature is every where the same, and whatever 
marks of discrimination, corporeal or mental, are found be- 
tween nations, or individuals, proceed from physical or moral 

• Gibbon's letters to Lord SbeiBeW. 
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CAUseSy from gec^aphical poaitioo, from the nature of soil and 
climate, or from the events of history. To these must be trac* 
ed all the peculiarities which distinguish the people of each 
country. The two principal circumstances^ which oper^^te on 
the constitution and character of the English} and are in a 
great measure peculiar to the country^ are the perpetual varia* 
tions of the cUmate and the freedom of the i^^tical constitu* 
tion. The frequent changes in the atroospherei producing ef- 
fects of electric sympathy on the animal spirits, occasion that 
extreme irratibility pf the nervous system, thai predominance 
of imagination and tendency to melancholy, which has long 
been more observable among the English than among any 
other people. The same cause also, in conjunction with 
their copious use of animal food, is assigned for the frequen- 
cy of rheumatic, scorbutic, and consumptive disorders, by 
which the English are supposed to suffer more than all the 
rest of the inhabitants of Europe collectively considered. The 
moist and cloudy atmosphere, by screening all animal life 
from the scorching rays of the sun, give^ to the inhabitants, 
in general, a fairness mid floridity of complexion which is al- 
most totally unknown in the south of Europe. This, joined 
with regularity of features, and a good shape and size, ren- 
ders the English as personal a people as any in the world, 
without excepting even the so much celebrated Circassians, 
England may, indeed, be regarded as the native seat of female 
beauty, which, if not found here in a higher degree of perfec- 
tion, is certainly more general than in almost any other coun- 
try, a circumstance arising partly from physical and paitly 
from moral causes operating in a physical manner. While, 
in the more southern parts of Europe* and in the high north- 
em latitudes, the complexion of the lower classes of the peo- 
ple is tanned by the heat of the sun, or shrivelled by the ri- 
gour of severe and long continued frost ; the mildness of the 
climate of this island, occasioned by the vast quantity of moist 
and warm vapours, with which the atmosphere is generally 
loaded, and that canopy of clouds with which the British skies 
are so commonly shaded, diffuses a clear and lively bloom in 
the face of the milk-maid and the peasant This natural cause, 
in conjunction with the corofoAable manner in which the in- 
ferior orders live, and that general cleanliness wijich charac- 
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tenses tli« English, gives to the common people an exterior 
appearance of comeiinesa and elegance more general than can 
be found, perhaps, in any other country. While those advan- 
tages are the result of a temperate climate and flourishing 
commerce, the free'dom of the British constitution providing 
for the security of property, and favouring the rights of pri- 
vate opinion, is<he grand moral cause, to which may be traced 
the general spirit of commercial enterprise, that so eminently 
distinguishes the English, as well as the great variety of spe* 
culative theories and religious systems which prevails in this 
country. 

In describing the manners of a people, nuptial and funeral 
iceremonies have generally been considered as important fea- 
tures. These, however, being regulated by religion, may be 
considered rather as religious than national characterbtics ; 
and, in the different countries of Europe, they present few pe* 
culiariiies except such as consist in religious ceremonies. Id 
a view, therefore, of national manners, the state of public di- 
versions, and the general habits of private life, must be con- 
sidered as the most prominent objects. 

To enumerate all the various pastimes, which idleness mjiy 
require, and fancy invent, and accommodate to the taste of dif- 
ferent classes of people, would be an endless task. Under this 
bead we shall, therefore, consider the amusements of the the* 
atre and the sports of the field, as the subjects most worthy of 
attention. These, although common to most countries, are no 
where carried to a higher degree of perfection, than in Eng- 
land. Our theatrical pieces, as well as our actors, yield to 
those of no other nation. Operas, ridettos, 8cc. are to be met 
with chiefly in the metropolis ; but assemblies, balls, &c. are 
frequent in every part of the kingdom. Card parties are also 
exceedingly common ; and the spirit of gaming is unfortu- 
nately too prevalent. Of hunting and horse racing the Eng- 
lish are excessively fond, and the horses and dogs are the best 
in the worW. Cock fighting, with bull and bear-baiting, hardly 
deserve to be mentioned, unless to be reprobated ; but the 
former is on the decline and the latter almost discontinQed. 

In regard to the modes of domestic life, they may be con- 
sidered under the three separate heads of houses, diet, and 
dress. In the first of these articles the English excel ; do- 
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oie»tic architecture and house-wifeiy are in England carried 
to the highest perfection. The construction of the houses ia 
extremely commodious ; and they are not less remarkable for 
their cleanliness. The peculiarities of diet are an exuberance 
of animal food, and the vast consumption of tea and malt 
Uqttors. Of tea a greater quantity is said to be consumed ia 
England ^an in ali Europe besides ; it being drank morning 
and afternoon in almost every dwelling in town and country, 
ttook the palace to the meanest cottage. Coffee, though fre* 
quently drunk, is of much less general use. England was Cor* 
merly noted for the variety and richness of its ales, of which 
old writers enumerate many sorts.* Our breweries yet pro- 
duce some which are deservedly esteemed; bui the peculiac 
malt beverage of this country is porter, composed solely of 
high dried malt, liquorice, sugar, and hops ; that of London is 
particularly famous, and constitutes an article of exportation » 
being in hot climates, and seasons, esteemed a delicacy. In 
England a great quantity and variety of wines are consumed ; 
but the red wine of Portugal seems the greatest favourite, at 
least it is the most commonly drunk ; and, from its astringent 
and antiseptic qualities, it appears to be the most salubrious 
to the inhabitants of a moist climate. The use of apirituoue 
liquors is very common among the lower orders of the pee* 
pie, and is equally prejudicial to health and to morals. 

Simplicity and neatness characterize the dress of both sexes. 
The ladies in particular, as a lively and sentimental writer ob- 
serves, <' personify ease, delicacy and grace. "t The dress of 
all ranks is plain and elegant, rather than splendid. That of 
persons of the highest distinction is, on ordinary occasions^ 
the same as that of creditable citizens; and in no opulent 
country, of the ancient or modern world, has the nobility unit- 
ed so much elegance with so little ostentation. On great oc- 
casions, however, they appear with a splendour suitable to their 
own and the national dignity. The court dresses of the pre- 
sent reign display an extraordinary magnificence, both in ele- 
gance of fashion and richness of materials; and the profusion 
of jewels, which frequently appears, is almost incredible. 

* Charoberlayne, p. 191. 

t Pratt's Gleanings in Eogl. vol Z, p. 41U 
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The manners of the English, as well as of every wealthy 
and ifnproviiig people, are continually changing and growing 
more refined. Opulence naturally produces a spirit of luxury, 
which, although it has in all ages furnished a subject of de« 
clatnation to cavillers, both political and moral, is the grand 
support and encoura^^ement of manufactures and commerce. 
Both these, indeed, must stagnate, if, as formerly, the coDTe- 
niences and luxuries of life were restricted to a few, and the 
great mass of the people lived in that plain and simple style 
described by our ojd writers, when, as Holinshed observesy 
the houses were so mean that in many towns, excepting the 
monasteries and feudal mansions, not above two or three chim- 
nies were seen ; when the common people used, instead of 
beds, pallets of straw, covered with a coarse sheet, and a log of 
wood for a bolster, and those who were lodged the most com- 
fortably, were perfectly contented with a mattress, and a bols- 
ter of chaff, while pillows were a great indulgence to women 
in child-bed, and servants had seldom so much as a sheet over 
their canvas covered pallet, to hinder the straws from prick- 
ing their sides, and when six or "seven shillings in a farmer's 
purse was considered as a mark of great opulence.* If this 
simplicity of manners and frugality of living had continued, 
trade and manufactures could never have flourished, and if 
society should again revert to that state they must be annihi- 
lated. The increase of commerce, and the influx of wealth, 
naturally, and, indeed, necessarily produce a- decided altera- 
tion in domestic habits and national manners. 

Wales, though long since incorporated with England, being 
inhabited by k people of a different origin, and, in general, 
speaking a different language, living in a sequestered part 
of the island, where commerce and wealth have not operated 
so powerfully on moral habits, as in several other countries, 
exhibits certain pecuiiarities of manners, as well as of ideas, 
which may, perhaps, have descended to them from their British 
ancestors, and are very different from those of their neighbours 
of the Saxon race. In some parts of Wales, the females of the 
lower, and middle classes dress in a peculiar manner, wear- 
ing a cumbrous gown of dark blue cloth, even in summer; 
and instead of a cap, a large handkerchief wrapped round the 

• Holinshed's Chron. vol. 1. p. 65. 
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headt and tied under the chin.* In other places the tromen, 
as well as the men, wear large hats with broad brims. The 
mode of courtship in bed, among the Welsh peasantry, has 
been oftener heard of than believed. It may be practised in 
some districts, but the custom is far from being general. 

Superstition is also allowed to be a general characteristic of 
the peasantry of this part of the kingdom ; but if this be con- 
sidered as ^ reproach to Wales, we ought to remember that 
it is scarcely less prevalent among the same class of people in 
England, and, indeed, in all other countries, although some- 
what difTering in its system and circumstantial modes. ' 

The fairies of Wales and Ireland, are not a more troublesome 
set of beings than the ghosts and the goblinsi of which the idea 
is so terrific to the minds of English villagers. 

One of the most prevalent of their superstitions, relatps to 
what the natives call Canwyitau-Cyrfih^ or corpse candles. A 
corpse candle is a light said to appear previous to some per- 
aon's decease, arising on the spot where he is to die, and pro- 
ceeding thence in the exact direction in which the body is to 
be carried to its interment. It is supposed to move at the 
same height from the ground as the corpse, and to stop for 
the same length of time at every place where the funeral is 
to be interrupted, as in the church, church-yard, 8cc. Some- 
times it is pretended that these candles are attended with the 
sound of a hearse, and some have fancied that they have be- 
held with them the " unreal forms" of crowds of people, such 
as commonly attend Welsh funerals. There can be no doubt, 
however, that all the corpse candles that have' actually been 
seen, are nothing else than the ignis fatuus so common in 
some situations. 

But the grand article of superstitious belief, is that of the 
existence and busy activity of fairies. This appears to be a 
Celtic superstition, as it is equally prevalent among the Welsh, 
the Irish, and the western Highlanders, which are congene* 
rous nations of Celtic origin. 

Another striking feature of the Welsh peasantry, is the ex- 
traordinary attention paid to the repositories of the dead, the 
church-yards being kept with a cleanliness and decency sel- 
dom seen in other countries. 

Pratt's Gl«snbgs, vol. 1. p. 108. 
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Exhibitions of pious yeneradon for the dead, are always 
more observable among people in a state of comparative sim- 
pUcity, than among nations in the highest state of cultiration. 
Among the former, imagination is stronger, at least its act!* 
Tity is less damped by the sober reasonings of philosophy, the 
pursuits of commerce, or the views of ambition and avarice ; 
and the natural affections operate in their genuine force, on- 
modelled by system, and undisguised by art. 

The hospitality almost universally prevalent throughout 
Wales, is not a less amiable characteristic of its inliabitants. 
Anciently the whole country scarcely afforded a single excep- 
tion. Mr. Pratt assures usi that he experienced it every 
where, in every house and cottage, in the most disinterested 
form, especially in the northern parts.* 

Such are the singular, but amiable manners of a people, as 
little known to the eastern parts of England, as the sublime 
scenery of the country which they inhabit. It cannot, how- 
ever, be denied, that this hospitality is too often abused. It 
is also to be observed, that since making tours into Wales has 
become fashionable, the vestiges of ancient simplicity gradv- 
ally wear out. The manners of London and Dublin are intro- 
duced into some of their towns, and a variety of refinements 
have found their way even into some parts of the country. 
The value of land, provisipns, house-rent, &c. which were re- 
markably low, and are yet much cheaper than in almost any 
part of England, are within a few years, particularly in the 
neighbourhood of the great roads, exceedingly advanced. 

Our imagination has long been amused, and our under- 
standings insulted, by the exhibiiion of a phantom called na- 
tional character, generally the offspring of ignorance, injus- 
tice, and prejudice. The term national character, is often inju- 
diciously used to denote prevalent manners, which arc merely 
adsititious and ever liable to change ; for what some writers 
would express by this term, is evidently no more than a crea- 
ture of their own fancy, representing no genuine characteris- 
tics of mind or disposition, nor, indeed, any thing uniform or 
permanent. If it be meant to exhibit that aggregate of gene- 
ral ideas, and social habits, observable in different commo- 
nities, and arising from political and religious systemsy the 

* Gleanings, vol. 1. p. B2, 33. 
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erents of their history^ and the peculiarities of their situationy 
physical or morale the general characters of different nations 
cannot be more dissimilar, than that of the same nation in dif- 
ferent periods. National character is not, therefore, to be 
considered as any thing innate, but as a distinction merely cir. 
cumstantial and adventitious ; and without contemplating it in 
this point of view, we may be led to make very erroneous 
estimates, and unjust comparisons. 

The English and French of the present lige, have a much 
nearer resemblance'than the English of the ninth, the four- 
teenth, and the nineteenth centuries. The same observations 
may be made on what is called national genius, a term equally 
vague and indefinite. There is no doubt that original genius 
is a plant indigenous in most, perhaps in all countries, and only 
wants a&vourable coincidence of circumstances for its culture 
and display. Character and genius must, therefore, be consi- 
dered as individual or circumstantial, and cannot, without a 
laxity of expression, assume the epithet of national. Nations 
are composed of individuals of various talents, passions, dispo- 
sitions, and propensities ; and each in his private capacity, is 
actuated by particular motives, and influenced by particular 
circumstances. Frenchmen are fouod, who have all the gra- 
vity attributed to the Spaniard. Numbers of Spaniards pos- 
sess all that vivacity which usually characterises the French ; 
and the phlegmatic disposition of the Hollander, is met with 
in every country. The virtuous and the vicious, the coura- 
geous and the cowardly, the grave and the gay, are every 
where found ; and every observer of mankind, may, within the 
narrow circle of his own acquaintance, discover among his 
neighbours, what writers exhibit as the national character of 
every distinct people of Europe. By their unqualified use of 
so vague, but so hackneyed a term, the student is led to con- 
template an ideal picture, and to confound all individual dis- 
tinctions in one general representation. National character 
being considered as a distinctive aggregate of qualities, aris- 
ing from physical and moral circumstances ; the love of liber- 
ty and an attachment to commerce, form the most conspicu- 
ous features in that of the English. 
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Toulon, ii. p. 181 1 sarrendered to the Engliah and 8pftni«rdf» ii. p. 320; 

retaken by the republicans, ii. p. 332 
Towton, battle of, i. p. 207 
TMd'algar, battle of, i. p. 336 
Trebisond, iv. p 121 
Trent, councitof, iii. p. 279 and p. 285 
Trieste, deacription of, iii. p. 181 
Troade. or plain of Troy, iv. p. 108 
Trois Rivieres, v. p. 3^ 
TsGhinghis, or Ghing^8,Vian forma the Mongalian empire, it. p^ 243 ; 

his conquests, ibid. 
Tunis, description of, t, p. 222 

Turkey, European, description of, \y. p. 3 ; history of, if p. 20 
Turkey, Asiatic, description of, iv. p. 94 ; history of, iv. p. 127 
Turks, historv of, p. 49, &c. ; their empire in Asia twice eaublisbed and 

dissolved, iv. p. 52 ; found their raONdern empire, iv. p. 52 ; pass into 

Europe, iv. p 53 ; capture Constantinople, iv. p. 65 
Tuscany annexed to the French empire, ii. p. 338 
Tyre, ancient, commerce of, iv. p. 156 ; takea by Mebuchadneaiar, iv. 

p. 157 



Ummerapoora, description of, iv. p. 369 

Utrechty description of, ii. p. J395 ; peace ot^ i. p. 274 



Valenciennes, description of, ii. p. 178 

Valens, emperor of the east permits the Goths to settle in the empire^ 

and falls in battle against them, iii. p. 121 
Valencia, ii. p. 441 ; commons of, revolt, ii. p. 473 
Vatetta, La, grand -master of the order of St. John of Jerusalem, im- 
' mortalizes his name by his defence of Malta, iv. p. 71 
Valladolid, ii. p. 443 
Vassillievitch, Ivan I. liberates Russia from the Tartar yoke, iii. p. 493 ; 

subdues Novorgorod, iii. p 495 
Vassillievitch, Ivan II. the Terrible, czar of Russia, his successes and 

cruelty, iii. p. 496, Sec. 
Venice, description of, iii. p. 57 
Vesuvius, mount, iii p 38 
Vienna, description of, iii. p. 175 ; besieged by the Turks, ill.- p. 311 ; 

relieved by John Sobieski, king of Poland, ibid. 
Vimiera, battle of, i. p. 360 
Vinegar Hill, battle of, ii. p. 132 
Vishnei Voloshok, great canal of, iii. p. 452 
Vladimir, first Christian monarch of Russia, iii. p. 480 
Volga river, iii. p. 441 

w 

Wales, New Korth and South v. p. 402 

Wales, scenery of, i. p. 32 

Wallace, William, the Scottish patriot, his exploits, ii. p. 52 ; bis tragi- 
cal fate, ii. p 5S 

Warsaw, description of, iii. p. 196 ; drca4Ail massacre of its inhabitants 
by the Russians, iii. p. 550 
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WaahifgtoR cUy» desorifitioa of, r, p. 33(1 

Waterford» description of, ii. p. 113 

Welleilej, General, goes to Portugal, i. p. 359 ; detelt «Im Fitach at 

Vimiera, i. p. 360 
Weser, river, iiu p. 202 
West India islands, description o( ▼. p. 505, &c. ; geiwral obserwatioiM 

on, v.p. 512, &c. 
Westphalia erected into a kingdom ftr Jerome Buonapastt^ ii. p. 338 
Westphalia, tieaty of, iii. p. 305 
Whitby, deacriptaMi of, i. p. 64 
Whitehaven, description of, i. p. 62 

Whitelocke, General, his expedition to Bueoos Ayret, i« p. 354, te 
Wight, isle of, description of, i. p. 77 
William, duke of Normandy, conquers BagUnd, L p. 131 ; his tgrnuHf^ 

L p. 143, he. ; his revenues, i p. 146 
William Rufiu, his reign and death, i. p. 147 
William IIL kine of England, i. p 268 
William, king of Scotland, taken prisoner by the English, paya WOJXM 

for his ransom, ii. p. 42 ; vemarks on that subject, ii. p. 43 
Wines, price of, in England, i. p. 337 
Wolfe, General, slain at Quebick, i. p. 286 

X 

Xenophon, his celebrated retreat with the ten thonsaad Greeks, v. p. 99 
XerxeSf king of Persia, his invasion of Greece, v. p. 89, &c ; his Itn- 

mmse armament, v. p. 90 ; his total defeat, v. p. 92 ; destroys the 

Greek temples, v. p 94 ; is assassinated, ibid. 
Ximenes, Cardinal, his sagadous adminisiratioOk ii. p. 464 1 hit charao* 

^, ii. p. 468 



Yang-tchoo and Sou-tchoo, Chinese citie«, their ooBimereQ ia hiiyiog and^ 

selling women, tv. p. J84 
Yenbsey, river, iv. p. 2 8 
York, New, v. p, 336 
Yuen-mia-yuen in China, gardens, &c. i?. p. 287 



Zeland, New, description of, \r. p. 420, &c. 

Zenopia, queen of Palmyra, iv p. 106 

Zerchnitzer Zee, a carious lake in Camiola, iii. p. 173 

Zoroaster, v. p. 118 

Zuyder Zee, original formation of, ii. p. 401, 3ic. 

Zurich, description of, iii. p. 155 
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